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FOREWORD 
WHY THIS BOOK? 


THE educational systems of any democratic country 
deserve and get a great deal of adverse criticism. Some- 
times they also get much fulsome commendation. 

But it is rare in democracies to get discriminating com- 
mendation or blame. Our articulate propagandists and 
hostile critics seem forced to become strong partisans. 
They defend sweepingly and whole-heartedly, or else they 

condemn generally and unsparingly. 

The judicially-minded person knows that there must be 
much that is very wrong in that intricate world of affairs 
which we call American education. But he is no less certain 
that there is much that is very right and sound. 

The primary purpose of the present book is to spread 
before those laymen and educators who care for something 
better than verbal aspirations and ex parte arguments, an 
analyzed exhibit of some of the many factors and condi- 
tions which now make up the complex system of American 

~schools and other educational agencies. But the writer 

_has not selected as the field most needing critical examina- 

“tion, that of school finance, nor that of teacher-training, 
nor even that of methods of teaching. 

Several years ago he became convinced that in the field 
of specific purposes of education is now to be found the most 
urgent need of critical examination. Years ago Herbert 
Spencer asked an epoch-making question, “ What knowl- 
edge is most worth? ’’ American educators are only now 
beginning to take that question seriously. But upon ade- 
quate answers to that question must finally depend any 
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effective solutions of our problems of school finance, 
teacher-training, methods of teaching, and all others of an 
operative, as distinguished from a policy-making, nature. 

All recent studies in curriculum-making show that large 
proportions of available statements of the supposed values 
of particular kinds of education have never yet been 
formulated in other than vague and even ambiguous 
terms. Because many of these statements have been pre- 
pared by partisans and special pleaders on behalf of some 
particular subject or type of school they usually express 
aspirations and beliefs instead of proven facts. 

One rarely finds in statements of the expected pur- 
poses of this or that study discriminations amongst classes 
of learners differing as to native endowments, family 
circumstances, or future prospects. Constant use is made 
of such abstract singular terms as “ the child,” “ the col- 
lege student,’ and “the school.” It seems usually to be 
taken for granted that if grammar, algebra, typewriting, 
thrift, or shopwork is a “ good study” for one person it 
is equally good for all others. 

There is surely much that is good, as well as much 
that is bad, in the underlying purposes of our American 
system of education. But can any true “ modern ”’ doubt 
that there is still too much that is wholly traditional in 
the aims of our schools? Only a small fraction of our 
objectives can now be scientifically evaluated; but there is 
every prospect that abundant resources of educational 
research will presently be centred in this field. 

In any event, sweeping indictments and sweeping com- 
mendations of educational policies are now of little worth. 
It is probable that for the sake of democratic idealism and 
through Christian sentiment, we have heretofore postu- 
lated degrees of uniformity among the personnel attend- 
ing our schools or uniformities of high potentialities of 
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school education which have been hopelessly utopian. We 
may expect soon to prepare to differentiate classes of 
learners according to actual potentialities and to define the 
spheres of maximum educational possibility which are 
capable of being realized by and through each distinctive 
class of such learners. In the long run we shall thus 
develop policies which will in fact be far more truly demo- 
cratic than could have been any of those conceived in the 
spirit of aspirational utopianism. 


FOR WHOM IS THIS BOOK DESIGNED? 


For two classes of readers. First are those educators 
who are true “ policy makers.”’ These include such super- 
intendents, principals, chairmen of teachers’ committees, 
and often inconspicuous teachers as are genuinely inter- 
ested, on the one hand, in the actual purposes now served 
by any particular type of education, and, on the other, 
in possible improvements in educational processes. 

Next are those laymen who are dissatisfied with exist- 
ing conditions in any department of school or non-school 
education. These laymen—as social scientists, philanthro- 
pists, employers, statesmen, and even parents—commonly 
provide the driving energy needed for reforms. But as 
school systems grow more complex, and more involved 
by vested interests, these lay critics are baffled by the 
uncritical and unanalyzed nature of the commendations 
and adverse criticisms everywhere heard. 

It is often forgotten that a system of education, like a 
system of politics, a system of religion, a system of indus- 
trial arts, or a system of agriculture, is an enormously 
complex affair. In the natural course of the evolutionary 
processes by which it has been produced, there must inevi- 
tably develop many weak places. 
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American public school education, for example, has 
enjoyed for some centuries a very generous support on 
the part of leaders, and in many cases of whole popula- 
tions. This system of public school education has been 
shaped by important numbers of exceptionally capable 
men and women who have devoted to it a great deal of 
genuine missionary zeal. 

On the other hand, its evolution has had necessarily 
to take place in the absence of any real science of educa- 
tion. Every forward step has been in a sense opportunistic. 
Under these conditions, naturally, faiths, beliefs, aspira- 
tions, ideals, enthusiasms, propagandisms, and all the other 
mechanisms of social promotion have been employed to 
the utmost. 

There has been altogether too little of analytical and 
of consciously evaluative stock taking in the course of these 
evolutionary processes. Perhaps too many educators, even 
those of much discernment, have devoted themselves to 
the promotion of their own constructive ideas or to that 
of certain forms of destructive criticism which had become 
habitual to them. 

It seems recently to have become the disposition of — 
excessively large numbers of teachers and, to some extent, 
of other educators throughout the country to seek for 
simple formulz wherewith to unlock all the doors of diffi- 
cult educational policies. In prescientific stages of social 
evolution in any field, much reliance has always been 
placed upon supposedly magic formula. These are ex- 
pressed in catchwords, dogmas, panacea-like principles and 
even glowing aphorisms. 

The history of education in America during the last 
half-century exhibits an especial dependence upon simple 
and abstract formule. The followers of some of the more 
noted of our philosophical and other leaders seem con- 
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stantly endeavoring to crystallize “ the aim ” of education 
in brief statements of even a half-dozen words. 

But we are undoubtedly on the eve of intensively sub- 
sidized research into the fields of educational values. These 
researches will be most profitable if a well-informed public 
opinion compels them constantly to take account of the 
numerous variables which enter into the composition of 
any distinctive educational situation of America at the 
present ‘time. 

Instead of asking “‘ what is the function of the liberal 
college,” for example, we must increasingly learn to ask 
“what are the numerous possible functions, sometimes 
mutually opposed, of that type of agency called the liberal 
college.” What is the relative importance that should prob- 
ably attach to these in a well-ordered system of higher edu- 
cation, and what are best proportions of time and energy 
that should be given to each of them? What shifts of 
emphasis may even now be desirable? All of these ques- 
tions must furthermore be answered with reference, not 
to one only, but to several more or less distinctive types, 
classes, or cases of liberal arts college personnel, both in 
student body and in faculty. 


A WORD ON METHOD 


A somewhat catechetical method of presentation is 
used in the following pages partly to save space, and partly 
for the clearer exhibition of the issues which seem to 
require consideration. 

The conclusions of the writer may often seem more 
dogmatic than they really are, owing to necessary brevity 
of statement. But if others are induced to formulate and 
document their findings on the problems here suggested 
a valuable service may be rendered to educational thought, 
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even through dogmatically stated assumptions, postulates, 
and attractive hypotheses. 

Because the psychological and sociological sciences 
have developed as yet almost no reliable technical methods 
of determining the actual worth or values of particular 
amounts and kinds of education, we are all still obliged 
to rely heavily upon our beliefs and our deductions from 
miscellaneous experience. Hence it is always of great 
importance to educational progress that, after clearly defin- 
ing our several individual deductions, we arrange them 
for purposes of close comparison and critical compara- 
tive evaluation. 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH AMERICAN 
EDUCATION P 


CHAP IER? I 
WHO ARE THE CRITICS AND WHY? 


THE American public school system—including under 
that term not only our kindergarten, elementary, and sec- 
ondary schools, but also our state universities, our state 
schools for defectives and delinquents, our normal and 
trade schools, our national military and naval academies— 
embraces a set of institutions which are very generally 
highly responsive to democratic influences. 

Most of them are under very democratic political con- 
trol. From two-fifths to three-fifths of the total proceeds of 
local and state taxation are commonly devoted to the sup- 
port of public elementary’ and secondary schools alone. 
Parents are intimate observers day by day of what seem 
to them to be the good and the bad influences of their chil- 
dren’s teachers, studies, and school associations. Employers 
of the nearly two millions of youths yearly recruited to 
American wage-paying work naturally count the schools 
as among the agencies that have made or marred the raw 
materials with which they must deal. 

Consequently nearly all American adults assume the 
tight both to praise and to blame any and all agencies of 
public education. We have made the control and conduct 
of that education one of the functions, and often the 
major function, of local government. Whatever methods 


of approval, of disapproval, of promotion and of cor- 
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rection that seem appropriate to political democracy in 
action are applied, or at least expected to be applied, 
to the operation of public school systems. Partisan con- 
flicts over educational policies and practices are therefore 
inevitable unless democracy sleeps. Dissatisfactions and 
disillusionments can be no less characteristic of popular 
control than are sentimental expectations and vainglori- 
ous boastings. 

As in all other regions of democratic responsibility 
and participation—including even international politics, 
and literature, and church administration—much, perhaps 
most, of customary criticism of public education is wrong 
—at least in some degree. Often it is useless, and some- 
times it is harmful. Usually it tends towards sweeping 
indictments or highly colored admirations. The serious 
work of any school or type of education may be as much 
hampered by the too indiscriminate condemnations of its 
enemies as occasionally by the too fulsome defenses of 
its admirers. 

American education has then always been under criti- 
cism. As a people we freely criticise not only the formal 
education of school and college but also the informal educa- 
tion of home, shop, church, press, club, and neighborhood. 

There are at least three good fundamental reasons 
why, with democratic universality, we Americans should 
all constitute ourselves either faultfinders with, or ardent 
defenders of, particular kinds of education. The first is 
that we expect so much from education. The second 
is that we give to its maintenance much of our time and 
money. And the third is that our tax-supported and 
private schools are still, with some exceptions, the most 
democratically managed public service agencies that we 
have developed in our midst, and they constitute, therefore. 
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the best arenas for the exercise of talents for democratic 
collective action. 

Under these conditions it must often seem that adverse 
criticisms of our educational agencies far outrun deserved 
commendations. There are everywhere, of course, those 
nihilistic or pessimistic cavillers who can see little or no 
good in any of the contemporary achievements of civilized 
societies. These are frequently the most vociferous of 
critics, but their irrationalities commonly carry their 
own antidote. 

From another class of persons come today many 
adverse and severe judgments which, taken by themselves, 
would seem to express condemnation of most of our 
achievements to date. These are the ardent propagandists 
of specific reforms which have assumed so much impor- 
tance in their eyes that all competing practices or proposals 
seem of little worth. It is inevitable that in democracies 
the champions of new causes, or of modifications of old 
practices, shall thus become the most determined, and often 
the most effective, critics of the present order. Even 
sincere fanatics can thus bring to pass many great 
changes, even though these prove, in the long run, to be 
improvements in no single respect. 


Are there several sources of adverse criticisms of 
American education which can profitably be dis- 
tinguished and studied separately? - 

Yes; and to distinguish and examine these different 
sources of criticism will help towards seeing various kinds 
of criticism in proper perspective. 

Some of these sources are deserving of great respect. 
Others represent narrow and in some cases very selfish 
valuations of education. Some of the most vociferous 
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of educational critics represent those extremes of radical- 
ism and conservatism that constantly contend, often, 
perhaps, to no useful purpose, in press and on platform 
in every democracy. Some derive from sources so techni. 
cal or professional that the layman is prone constantly 
to misinterpret their real proportions and significance. 


Does each American commonly think or believe 
or feel that something is wrong with education? 


Yes, just ss he commonly has convictions as to 
what is wrong with family life, politics, religion, pro- 
ductive industry, and even art, recent peace-treaties, and 
the weather. 

The normal reactions of interested men and womer 
towards their own institutions in a democratic society 
should be expected tto be critical. These institutions are 
constantly being made, remade, and unmade. On ther 
all dynamic personalities exert constructive or destructive 
protective or repudiative, influences. ‘‘ Whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth.”’ 

Frequently, too, institutions are so complex, that we 
can and do evaluate, cherish, and condemn them indis- 
criminatingly. We approve this, and disapprove that 
We praise often the agencies that seem to have helped us 
and we denounce no less vigorously those that have 
apparently helped only others. 

Hence few Americans but find extensive areas of the 
country’s education—as carried on by homes, churches 
schools, and other agencies—deserving of condemnation 
The schools are not practical enough, they are godless, they 
are educating everybody for the clean-collar vocations 
they are given to fads and frills. Or else they give no true 
culture, they inculcate only traditional dogmas, they edu: 
cate for the factory, they do not nourish the finer tastes 
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Whence come the most significant of the adverse ' 
criticisms of the results of the education of our 
public and private schools? 


From those gifted laymen who are the natural leaders 
of our political, religious, economic, and cultural life. 
Men of this type have always been the best friends of 
public as well as of private education. They expect very 
much from the schools and colleges—in many instances 
too much. They believe so strongly in the powers of right 
education that they look to it to make mien much more 
industrious and moral, much less credulous and quarrel- 
some, and much more healthy and cultured. 

For almost three centuries men of this type have been 
developing and spreading those faiths in education which 
have now become a part of the natural heritage of nearly 
the entire people of the United States. It is certain that 
throughout the last century Americans have been more 
fully agreed as respects their deep faiths in the potency of 
education to assure prosperity and to bring general happi- 
ness than they have been agreed as to the social virtues of 
religion, political democracy, or even economic prosperity 
to produce the same results. 

In large measure these gifted leaders are the pace- 
setters for various types of education. Naturally, large 
gaps exist between their ambitions for the schools and 
their sense of present accomplishments. It is to be expected 
that they will often experience painful disillusionments. It 
must frequently happen that their expectations may be 
somewhat utopian. They may not always be well informed 
as to the actual accomplishments of the schools as of today. 
Nevertheless their criticisms often carry great weight in 
the public mind. But they are the criticisms of men who 
are commonly the truest friends of education. 
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Who constitute the second most important class of 

critics? 

Professional educators themselves. Within the last 
half-century administrative leadership in all departments 
of education has passed from selected laymen to men and 
women whose professional province it is to direct all the 
immediate processes of education. Not many years ago 
laymen, selected to represent patrons, taxpayers and the 
people, on college and school boards, chose teachers, pur- 
chased supplies, dictated details of curricula, and in count- 
less other ways administered the numberless activities 
involved in the execution of educational policies. 

Almost within a generation these activities have been 
transferred to salaried executives by whom the execution 
of educational policies has been made a profession. But, 
naturally these specialists seek to become professional 
leaders also in determining such educational policies. Not 
merely their governing lay boards, but also patrons, politi- 
cal parties, and financial supporters, look to them for 
expert guidance even in matters of basic educational policy. 

But education is far from possessing as yet sci- 
entific foundations. On many matters of fundamental 
university policy, the opinions of a university president 
may not be better than those of some well-informed lay- 
man serving on his board. On matters of public policy 
involving new expansions of a city’s school system ever 
a technically well-equipped superintendent of schools maj 
not yet be as safe a guide as a widely experienced layman 
All experience seems to prove that as yet even the ables’ 
of high school principals are far from being experts ir 
determining desirable and feasible advances in secondary 
school policy. 

_ Nevertheless the best professional leaders of educa 
tion everywhere in the United States—from state execu 
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tives and university presidents to superintendents and 
school principals—are determined to become experts in 
educational policy making as well as experts in educational 
procedures. For several decades they have made much 
use to this end of the formal discussions and informal 
contacts provided through professional gatherings, some 
of the most productive of which are national in scope. 
Latterly they have favored the development of training 
agencies of a strictly professional nature. Now they are 
beginning to promote and support needed research. 

In their frequent professional gatherings and in the 
papers which these professional educators contribute to 
all sorts of journals, criticism of present practices and pro- 
posed policies in education is incessant. It is a fact, of 
course, that in the prescientific stages of evolution in any 
large field of social practice—including at certain stages 
medicine, agriculture, and military strategy no less than 
politics, religion and capital investment—the methods of 
debate and of battles of criticisms are important, if not 
indeed the most important, means of progress. 

Certainly there has been no lack of mutual criticism 
emanating from professional educators during the last 
four decades. Every new proposal has had its enthusi- 
astic supporters and its bitter antagonists. Every prevail- 
ing practice has been sharply condemned and no less 
loyally defended. 


In the face of prevailing criticisms of American 
education, are we able to point to superior achieve- 
ments on the part of foreign countries? 


In most cases, no. In a few particular respects it is 
undoubtedly true that the schools of Scotland or Switzer- 
land or Denmark surpass those of the United States. For 
many years before the World War it was undoubtedly 
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true that Saxony, Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg possessed 
certain types of schools, or administered certain types of 
offerings in their schools, that were superior to anything 
of a corresponding nature to be found in America. As 
respects certain forms of moral discipline, it seems highly 
probable that the schools of Japan and France greatly 
excel American schools. There are countries of Europe 
in which the teaching of modern foreign languages is a 
really serious affair, judged both by purposes and by 
achievements. That has practically never been the case 
in America. 

These, however, are simply specific points of excel- 
lence, and it is never sufficient to compare systems of 
schools or of their fields of work as respects particular 
accomplishments without taking account of wholes or com- 
posites. The excellence of moral training in Japan and 
France undoubtedly in large part grows out of the militant 
character and centralized administration of these two 
nationalities, and their reliance upon certain forms of 
patriotism which are not to be realized under the pro- 
tected and democratic conditions of America. It is much 
more to be expected that modern language teaching will 
be effective where the foreign language is the vernacular 
not only of all the people living a short distance away, but 
of many travellers and visitors intermingling in the daily 
life of the local people itself. Particular forms of educa- 
tional excellence must usually be purchased at a high price, 
and this must seem justified in light of local conditions. 

There are a great many respects in which we could 
compare the school systems of the United States with 
those of any foreign country, greatly to the advantage 
of the former. Statistics clearly show that a far greater 
percentage of young people of America attend school 
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between the years of fourteen and eighteen than in any 
other country. So far as the present writer is aware, our 
courses in the teaching of literature, especially in the 
junior high school grades, are far more generous than 
those found anywhere else. Our teachers are less well 
trained than those of many foreign countries, but, on the 
other hand, they are commonly better compensated for 
their work. The discipline in our schools is less severe, 
and doubtless in a great many cases more humane, than 
in other regions, without necessarily leading to more dis- 
order. It is the writer’s conviction that in no foreign 
country that he has visited or of the schools of which he 
has read do children between the years of six and nine 
make greater progress in mastery of the school arts than 
is the case in American schools, not even excepting those 
which are taught by comparatively untrained teachers, 
and administered under the fairly unfavorable conditions 
of rural life. 


Is generalized and sweeping criticism of the educa- 
tional achievements of the American people at all 
profitable at present? 


From the standpoint of the present writer, generalized 
criticism is no longer in the least profitable. From a strictly 
sociological point of view, it would seem that with respect 
to some kinds of educational achievement, the American 
people have very much indeed to be proud of; and that 
from the standpoint of certain other kinds of educational 
achievement, the reverse is true. 

It is, for example, probably a fact, as often alleged, 
that we are a nation of seventh graders, whatever that 
may mean. It is also a fact, however, that those who put 
through the constitutional reorganization of the old Con- 
federation of Colonies in 1789 could hardly have been 
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more than a nation of third graders. In that case, clearly, 
much depended not merely upon third-grade intelligence 
or education, but also upon high-grade leadership and quite 
general intelligent public response to such leadership. 

The actual accomplishments of America’s well-schooled 
classes (including only those who have at least graduated 
from our high schools) in their reading or speaking knowl- 
edge of foreign languages would seem to be ridiculous, 
if it were not, in view of aspirations and expectations, 
pathetic. Nevertheless, there are more factors to be con- 
sidered in these failures than are implied in much of 
current criticism. 

In later chapters, it will be suggested that to a large 
extent systematic vocational education for apprenticeship 
has either broken down throughout the United States or 
has never been at all adequately developed. For this reason 
partly, and taking account of all other agencies of possible 
training, our vocational education is notoriously weak and 
ineffective, and in our present vocational schools of lower 
than professional grade quite futile. 

On the other hand, Americans have good cause to be 
proud of the enormous progress made during the last gen- 
eration in developing instruction and training in hygiene in 
our elementary schools. It is very unlikely that any other 
country even approaches the American people as respects 
promotion of health through public school instruction. 

It is therefore held that a careful examination of the 
various achievements of American education will show 
that no sweeping indictment can be framed which will not 
be other than essentially false and misleading. In other 
words, our public and private education, of which, in the 
words of President Butler, “spontaneity has been the 
keynote,” is still a highly valuable education, giving some 
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very good values for the money invested and some others 
of a pitiably inadequate nature. 


Do the abler critics of our schools and colleges 
usually agree? 


When, in any matter of dispute, large proportions of 
critics find themselves in agreement, not only as to what 
is wrong, but also as to what are practicable correctives 
for the wrong, then reform of practice soon follows, and 
especially where democratic control, support, and patron- 
age prevail so largely as they do in public and private 
schools and colleges. In these areas, then, intense criticism 
soon ceases, as it always has. 

Naturally, then, there will seldom be found agreement 
among the active critics of any particular parts or func- 
tions of our educational system, for if agreement had 
been reached, the occasion would be passing for emo- 
tional display. 


What can we do with adverse criticism of any parts 
of our educational system? 


Of first importance is analytical examination of it. 
Adverse criticism especially, springing as much of it does 
out of ardent partisanship, tends readily, as has been said, 
to be excessively sweeping, generalized, and undiscrimi- 
nating. Usually it involves large deductions based upon 
only a few cases or incidents. No less frequently it is 
heavily charged with emotions and preconceptions.. 

Hence we can profitably employ methods of logical 
analysis in testing the probable values of such criticism, 
however unfavorable it be or however extensively rebutted 
by favorable criticism. We can dissect the situations or 
agencies towards which it is directed. We can disentangle 
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the preconceptions or valuations or attitudes which lead 
to the adverse conclusions. 


Should much weight be given to those adverse 

critics of American education whose knowledge of 

its results are particular rather than general? 

As a rule the criticisms of such persons are almost 
wholly valueless as guidance towards constructive policies. 

There are, for example, those employers who find that 
the recent graduates from upper grades or high schools 
“ cannot write legibly,” “ are not interested in their work,” 
“have not learned to think,” or “‘ cannot add a column of 
figures correctly.” There are, again, those laymen who 
find that some men become criminals and some girls 
vagrants ‘in spite of the schools,’ and who impute to 
their defective education the anti-social practices of 
these delinquents. 

Parents and employers are often prone to condemn 
high schools and liberal colleges because these agencies 
“have not taught young people to work,” or have given 
them “no practical training.”’ 

Numberless are the critics of our schools and colleges 
who can only bring to bear their own very partial inter- 
pretations of what is worth while in education. As a rule 
they have no adequate perspective, and they have but few 
conceptions of the many purposes which a system of edu- 
cation should serve. They are of that order of blind men 
who know the elephant only as trunk or leg or tusk. 


What importance should be attached to the end- 
less criticisms coming respectively from the camps 
of the “natural” conservatives and the no less 
“natural ” radicals? 


As said above, social progress in prescientific stages 
of evolution in any field of work comes as a sort of “ sur- 
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vival of the fittest” process in the midst of conflicting 
opinions and a succession of partisan victories, usually 
temporary, now for this policy, now for its opposite. 

For the level-headed policy maker in education the 
contentions of various classes of extremists are not to be 
taken seriously as guides to immediate policies. But they 
may deserve to be taken seriously as indications of the old 
values that must be conserved and of the new values that 
must eventually be achieved. 

The “ natural conservative,” who is usually in fact an 
artificial product of a safe and satisfying environment, is 
preeminently a conservationist. The “natural radical,” 
who is frequently, though not invariably, a product of a 
dangerous and unsatisfying environment, carries some- 
times the seeds of new growths. 

Among the fierce loyalties, stubborn resistances, ardent 
experimentations, and sweeping condemnations of each 
radical and conservative class are to be found, amidst much 
useless chaff of prejudice, falsehood, and ignorance, some 
grains of the wheat of real values—either old ones to be 
saved or new ones to be accessioned. 


Who are the responsible policy makers for Ameri- 
can education? 


For purposes of this study we shall classify as policy 
makers all persons, lay and professional, who are finally 
responsible, for the policies followed or expressed in our 
educational administration. It can be assumed that the 
collective opinions of parents, employers, and other citizens 
find more or less definite expression in the demands to our 
legislators, school boards, and executives, who respond 
by providing the more fundamental conditions of educa- 
tional administration. Naturally in all these cases, the 
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cumulative effects of many years, and even sometimes 
centuries, of tradition or custom are felt. 

Again, from the side of teaching personnel, we can 
think of but few teachers contributing more than minute 
details to policy making in education through their actual 
practices, their expression of opinion, their allegation of 
defects, and the like. 

For all practical purposes, however, we may assume 
that legislators, school boards, the executives of school 
systems (superintendents, principals, supervisors), and 
such teachers as, because of maturity and professional 
study (or natural talent), have reached the point where 
they serve on committees of course or curriculum making, 
or otherwise in laying down the conditions that seem 
practicable and desirable in educational administration, 
constitute the real ‘ policy makers.” 

Historically speaking, there was comparatively little 
professional administration in the early stages of Ameri- 
can education. On the other hand, we now have in some 
states, and especially in our large cities, relatively large 
amounts of genuinely professional supervision and direc- 
tion of educational policies. All of this specialization must 
be included under the head of policy making for our 
public schools. 

Policy makers have several kinds of responsibilities. 
On the one hand, they are supposed to determine and 
define the valid objectives of any particular kind of edu- 
cation, or of many kinds of education collectively, in the 
making of school curricula. Again they are assumed to be 
able to define their purposes and expected results so that 
the personnel normally available as executants of educa- 
tional policies shall be able efficiently to discharge the 
tasks allocated to them. 
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What are the most obvious shortcomings of policy 
making for present-day American education? 


There are several manifest shortcomings. 

First, policy makers seem to concern themselves exces- 
sively with the material conditions of specific types of 
education, rather than with its purposes. 

Second, policy makers are disposed to rely excessively 
upon the inventiveness and resourcefulness of the rank 
and file of teachers and other executants. The large major- 
ity of these are young, large proportions are only partly 
trained, and in the very nature of the selective processes 
by which they are provided, most of them must possess 
but small talent for original and creative work. Under 
these conditions sound administrators would, of course, 
provide for these hundreds of thousands of executants 
explicit guidance and direction for their work. 

In the third place, policy makers still express their 
desires and specifications chiefly in aspirational terms, 
except in those occasional instances when legislators and 
curriculum makers go to the opposite extreme and lay 
down excessively explicit prescriptions and prohibitions. 
But in general the documented directions given to teachers 
are as yet so vague and general as to constitute very unsub- 
stantial directions and aid for their work. 

It is submitted that in the above respects policy making 
in American education is far behind that found in any 
other profession or field of work. 


Why is the specialized leadership of American edu- 
cation under criticism? 


American education, public and private, has developed 
during the last two generations a large number of able and 
devoted leaders other than administrators or executives. 
As a rule, however, these men have specialized in some 
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divisional field of education with the result that compara- 
tively few of them stand out in our history of education 
as men of all-around influence in any system of schools. 

By far the majority of these able leaders have special- 
ized in particular fields of subject-matter. They have long 
included Latinists, grammarians, literary critics, mathe- 
maticians, physicists, naturalists, hygienists, physical 
trainers, agriculturists, devotees of manual training, and 
the like. 

Because of native ability many of these men and 
women have become possessors of much personal influ- 
ence. Large audiences of teachers have usually listened 
to them with great respect. 

From the standpoint, however, of the collective or 
synthetic aims of education appropriate to any given level 
or social group, these persons have had only moderate 
amounts of really serviceable knowledge to contribute. 
Most of them have devoted their energies largely to the 
promotion of their own particular field of interest or sub- 
ject-matter, whilst remaining quite oblivious to the claims 
of other types of subject-matter. 


Has any considerable number of educational 
leaders in America devoted themselves to what are 
here called problems of educational values? 


For many years Herbert Spencer’s essay on “‘ What 
Knowledge is Most Worth” was read by various kinds 
of educators in normal schools and elsewhere, but fre- 
quently that essay was interpreted rather as a means of 
promoting interests in the natural sciences as studies than 
in the total range of curriculum problems. 

Ex-President Eliot of Harvard University gave much 
attention at different times to problems of curriculum 
values, especially in connection with the historic report 
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of the “Committee of Ten’ on secondary education. 
Unfortunately, nearly all of President Eliot’s contentions 
rested on what is now conceded to be the unsubstantial 
foundations of vicarious mental discipline. 

Colonel Parker and a number of others, much influ- 
enced by the writings of Herbart, gave much study to 
problems of curricula, actuated, however, largely by an 
excessive devotion to ideals of correlation or concentration, 
and also by a passionate interest in geography as one of 
the great centres about which other studies should 
be correlated. 


What are some things that seem to be especially 
wrong with American education in 1925? 


1. Our elementary school curricula are congested with 
ill-assorted and ineffectively coordinated objectives, many 
of which the teachers are obliged to let remain on a purely 
aspirational basis. 

2. Kindergarten schools have not discovered ways of 
coordinating their offerings with the effects of household 
education. 

3. Even under best administrative conditions our 
schools are very poorly adapted in their curricula and 
methods to the education of those young persons from 
ten to fifteen years of age who are of less than median 
intelligence. 

4. High school education of non-vocational character, 
designed to serve the ends of liberal education, is not 
actually serving such ends in the case of most of its pupils 
of less than the median grade of intelligence (of all those 
entering such schools), and particularly in the case of 
such pupils as come from environments of less than aver- 
age economic prosperity. 

5. The liberal college, having failed adequately to 
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develop objectives of liberal education suited to the needs 
of the twentieth century, is in process of being absorbed 
into various types of pre-professional education. 

6. Vocational education as thus far offered in schools 
is anything but democratic. 

7. Historically, we have been teaching a great many 
“hard ” subjects in our schools with altogether inadequate 
recognition of the functions that such “hard subjects” 
should serve. In the more backward school systems these 
conditions still persist. On the other hand, in many schools 
we are now in process of transforming an excessive pro- 
portion of school studies into “ soft subjects ” without due 
regard to the projective necessities of much of school 
education. 


CHAPTER II 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH AMERICAN FAITHS 
AND EXPECTATIONS OF EDUCATION? 


IT HAs become a truism that Americans have more 
faith in education as a means of social conservation and 
regeneration than they have in political democracy, in 
religion, or even in economic achievement. Eloquent testi- 
monials to this faith would mark every page of any fully 
told history of the three hundred years of migration and 
settlement which have made the present American people. 
Temples to that faith are to be seen today in the palatial 
high schools of our cities, and in the massed halls of our 
state universities. The missionary urge of that faith is 
shown by the ardor with which voluntary groups promote 
new expansions of that education—now for better health 
or vocational education, anon for “ pre-school ” schools, 
or for special schools for ‘‘ problem cases.” 

Back of this pervasive faith of Americans in educa- 
tion are their faiths in that kind of progress which can be 
achieved by human intelligence and will. 

More than most other peoples we have developed a 
great variety of very dynamic faiths in ‘“ purposed prog- 
ress.”’ We have come to believe that our fates are largely 
in our own hands—that is, in the hands of those of us who 
can act concertedly under the guidance of well-thought- 
out plans. 

In these faiths we have created new religious denomi- 
nations, opened up new regions to settlement, begotten 
new sovereign commonwealths, and set in motion gigantic 
corporations. 

When baffled by the complexities of social problems, 
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solutions to which are not suggested by traditional means, 
we have long been prone to turn to either one of two 
sources of relief: “ Let us pass a law”’ and “ Let us have 
education do it.” 


What’s wrong with the educational aspirations of 
Americans? 


It will be freely conceded that American peoples, 
almost from the time of their first settlements, have given 
expression to a large number and variety of intensively 
hopeful aspirations. All the conditions surrounding the 
seeking of fortunes in a new land, and in a land designed 
ultimately to confer large new types of security, wealth, 
and other good things, have led inevitably to the develop- 
ment of an optimism of glowing hopes and even of 
utopian expectations. 

Consequently Americans in large proportions are 
known to the world as enthusiastic exponents of the hopes 
of democracy, hopes of independence, hopes of economic 
prosperity, hopes of the melting pot, hopes of religion 
under free environment, hopes of practical achievement in 
culture, and hopes for and from, education. 

In many cases these hopes do credit to the ancient dis- 
positions of all peoples to believe in luck, magic, and divine 
intervention. In many cases, also, they do credit to a kind 
of shrewd practicality developed among persons who are 
close to the soil, and to the other realities of worldly life. 

Many of these expectations, perhaps, do not do full 
credit to the slowly growing scientific spirit that defines 
and weighs objectives, carefully evaluates the means neces- 
sary to realize them, and then proceeds to control all the 
agencies necessary for such realization. 

It is easily to be seen, of course, that most of the great 
achievements of our species, whether on the part of indi- 
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viduals or on the part of groups, have been accomplished 
in pursuit of ideals or aspirations, some of which often 
possess large factors of utopian vision or illusion. It is 
quite conceivable that Americans have been no more im- 
practicable in their expectations of the goods of life for 
subsequent generations from education, than they have 
been from those other great favorable embodiments of 
human idealism such as liberty, democracy, representative 
government, uncontrolled religion, free competition in 
appropriating the resources of nature, and the other major 
principles that have become conscious in our social evo- 
lution during the last few centuries. 


Ardent faiths often tend to become utopian. Is 
American education heavily handicapped by aspi- 
rations essentially utopian? 


Many of the more general of American expectations 
from education have undoubtedly been in part utopian— 
that is, visionary, and impracticable of at least immediate 
realization. Aspirations and beliefs which are self-induced 
by enthusiastic partisans and expressed to others as con- 
fident predictions are nearly always utopian in some degree 
—in religion, in politics, and in investment no less than in 
education and in social reconstruction. 

Not a few of our deeper faiths have, as a rule, been 
without specific objective—that is, they have been aspira- 
tions rather than concrete beliefs. For considerable periods 
it might be said that the secondary education of academies 
and high schools was largely supported by profound faiths 
in the values of classical learning which, for our day and 
generation, may well have been utopian. It is frequently 
alleged that the earlier colleges were vaguely regarded as 
training institutions for the then leading professions, such 
as the ministries, magistracies, and the like. 
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Common school education was first supported partly 
by a profound faith in its values as a means of individual 
religious participation to those believers who were expected 
to make direct use of the written Scriptures. Later, its 
chief support came because of its supposed values to 
frontier settlers in the business affairs of agriculture and 
trading, which played such a large part in their lives. 

With the passing, however, of the conditions making 
for these specific faiths, there remain the larger and 
vaguer faiths in the values of education in general. These 
faiths derive much of their support from the fairly obvi- 
ous fact that the more fully schooled peoples are the more 
successful in the usual affairs of business, politics, founda- 
tion of families, religious leadership, and other forms of 
esteemed achievement. No account is usually taken in 
current discussion of the close correlation that probably 
exists between the amount of schooling given to or taken 
on by any individual or class of individuals and the funda- 
mental native abilities of such individuals. 


Ardent faiths sometimes tend to evolve gross 
superstitions. Are some harmful superstitions 
now cherished in American education? 


If we define as a superstition any strong and sincerely 
held belief which eventually produces more harm than 
good in the world, then it seems probable that American 
education now involves at least a few genuine superstitions. 

The first of these is the superstition that will here be 
called ‘“‘equalitarianism.” It rests on the belief that, in 
educative potentialities, “one person is as good (or as 
potentially promising) as another.’”’ Obviously this belief 
is first cousin to the naive assumption that “all men are 
born equal.” It is the legitimate outgrowth of emotional- 
ized interpretations of democracy and even of Christianity, 
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Under the spell of this belief we try to provide not merely 
equality of educational opportunities, but sameness of edu- 
cational opportunities, irrespective of the varying capaci- 
ties of those to be educated. 

To this superstition we owe such benumbing and anti- 
democratic practices as uniform prescriptions of studies, 
standardization of college admission requirements, the 
social prestige accorded to such traditional studies as Latin 
and algebra, and the hostility of the academically prepos- 
sessed to programs of genuine vocational education. 

The gross superstition of educational equalitarianism 
probably so operates today as to deprive of a large part of 
their deserved educational opportunities undue proportions 
of children and youths of less than average natural endow- 
ments for learning. To it is due in great measure the fact 
that so large a proportion of the best offerings of Ameri- 
can education are actually distributed in accordance with 
the ghastly un-democracy expressed in the sting with which 
closes the parable: ““To him that hath shall be given; and 
from him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.” 

A second set of educational superstitions cherished 
still by large numbers of Americans rises, seemingly from 
the illusions produced by undiscriminating use of general 
terms. How do we, and how should we, for example, 
answer these questions: 

Can we teach children to think? 

Can we train persons to be observant? 

Can we train college men to think scientifically 

(or with scientific spirit) ? 

Can we teach honesty? 

Now the naive, credulous, or superstitious disposition 
of many persons is to answer each of the above questions 
in the affirmative, but with the implied understanding that 
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some single or typical process of training or instruction 
will or should suffice to produce a kind of all-purpose 
quality of “thinking powers,” ‘observant powers,” 
“ scientific spirit,” or ‘‘ general honesty.”’ 

To the careful student it is, of ‘course, certain that 
properly directed education can train thinking or other 
intellectual powers within any specific region of fairly 
homogeneous mental activity. Thus the primitive savage 
has self-educated himself to be a very careful thinker, 
a very close observer, and, if he chooses, to be a 
very honest reporter in those fields of activity in which 
he must work strenuously if he is to. survive—such as 
game capture, escape from human enemies, or provision 
of shelter. But these powers do not avail him in civilized 
societies. They are specific and not general. 

Any starveling street gamin early becomes a very acute 
observer, a very careful thinker, and often a very honest 
sharer of plunder with his confederates, due to the sheer 
pressure made upon his learning powers by his environ- 
ment. But, again, these are specific powers only, and of 
little or no vaiue for other conditions. 

Similar results are incessantly produced by systematic 
education effected by teachers and schools. These can train 
a boy to excellent thinking powers in arithmetic—powers 
that will probably prove of little use in history studies and 
none at all in acquiring mastery of a foreign language. 

Hence the skepticism which now prevails in circles 
where critical thinking on educational problems prevails, as 
to whether it is at all possible, by any training or instruc- 
tional magic, to teach people of either superior or inferior 
mental inheritance “ to think” as a general power at once 
applicable to many kinds of situations needing better 
thinking. There is considerable scientific evidence that 
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“memory ” as a general power cannot be trained, though 
specific types of “memory ability” can certainly be so 
trained. Even common experience interpreted by com- 
mon sense strongly suggests that no single training 
process can be found which will make men generally 
“more observant.” 

Have we any scientific warrant for thinking that any 
amount of training in the use of scientific methods and in 
giving rein to “the scientific spirit” in one field of phe- 
nomena will produce certain general qualities capable of 
easy application in unrelated fields? Can we by severe 
or enthusiastic training in honesty or any other one depart- 
ment of social behavior produce “‘ general honesty”? Can 
we enhance “ general” or miscellaneous powers of con- 
centration, accuracy, reasoning ability, toleration, or indus- 
triousness by specific forms of training or instruction? 
Credulity answers ‘“‘ Yes, of course.” 

The best evidence available, however, now points the 
other way. In fact we are now justified in asserting that 
the many prevalent beliefs in the efficacy of what will be 
called “ vicarious’”’ mental, spiritual, or physical training 
should be classed with other superstitions—that is, with 
beliefs which, however honestly held, actually do far more 
harm than good. 


Do American standards of educational values still 
rest too largely on faiths? 


Most of the educational values still held by American 
laymen as well as educators are of the order of “ faith 
values ’’ rather than rationalized or scientific values. Per- 
haps we should not impute this condition to any person 
or class of persons as a fault in view of the highly complex 
character of educational science and in view of the com- 
parative absence of scientific standards of values of a 
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more than strictly economic sort in the world of 
adult societies. 

Nevertheless the fact is that our educational values are 
mostly faith values, whereas all the conditions surrounding 
the administration of our education impel us constantly 
to defend particular valuations on the grounds of their 
supposedly scientific character. The absence of scientific 
determinations of educational values becomes, therefore, a 
constantly harder burden to bear. 

Not only must we rest largely on “ faith-given ” 
foundations for educational values, but to a large extent 
we must still do so for educational processes and educa- 
tional means. Here education is at a decided disadvantage 
in contrast with medicine, engineering, agriculture, navi- 
gation, and a number of other fields of human enterprise, 
in which, while final values must still be taken upon faith, 
nevertheless, intermediate processes and means have largely 
been transformed from custom-given and empirical, to 
scientifically tested, means and methods. 

Our reliance upon faiths in educational processes can 
be well compared to reliance upon faiths in disease-pre- 
venting processes of the centuries prior to the nineteenth 
Similarly we can well compare the reliance of education 
upon empirically given means and methods to a similar 
reliance of agriculture, prior to the nineteenth century in 
all countries of the world, and still other countries than 
those having a well-developed aggregation of colleges of 
agricultural science and experimentation. 

Does the dependence of education upon faith-given 

values and valuations indicate that these values are 

necessarily unsound? 

Not at all. In the history of human work, many faith- 
supported values, as well as an endless number of empiri- 
cally derived processes that persist as customs, conventions, 
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mores or other transmissible habits and information, have 
often been fairly sound and valid. Naturally this would 
be especially the case in all those situations where the gap 
between cause and effect was short and connecting con- 
ditions simple of understanding. 

Today in America we may still rest only on faith- 
supported foundations for our valuations of silent reading 
abilities as we strive for them in our campaigns against 
illiteracy. The values of reading, however, under existing 
conditions in American life, are so apparent that there is 
every probability that within reasonable limits our faith- 
supported valuations here are essentially sound. 

In the case of any particular kind of mastery of French 
or algebra or the reading of musical notation, however, 
we have no equally simple situations, and here it seems 
highly probable that our faith-supported valuations may 
easily be of the nature of superstitions. 


Is it evidence of utopianism to strive to formulate 
“the end” of education? 


It is natural and inevitable that philosophical minds 
should try to find some very simple formule to express, 
all-inclusively, the ends of education. Many examples will 
occur to the reader. One school has insisted that “ char- 
acter”’ is “‘ the end’’ of education; another that ‘ social 
efficiency ” should be so regarded; whilst other thinkers 
have used such inclusive terms as self-realization, individ- 
ual efficiency, culture, and the like, as statements of 
inclusive “ ends.” 

In nearly all these cases doubtless further analysis 
would show that the writers really intended to indicate, 
under their favorite abstract term, ‘‘ the chief end of edu- 
cation.’”’ Under other conditions, their purpose has been, 
doubtless, to indicate the great focal area towards which 
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each specific type of education should, as it were, flow 
or contribute as the rivers of a continental valley flow 
towards the central river that drains into the ocean. 

For most purposes these vague formulations of “ the 
end of education” serve only the temporary purposes 0! 
presenting new ideals for inclusion in philosophies of edu 
cation. Sometimes they serve to promote certain shifts 
in conceptions of educational values. But only rarely dc 
they serve any useful practical purpose. They are aspira- 
tional, not instrumental. 

From the standpoint of a humorous critic, the greates' 
defect usually found in them is that of including every- 
thing and excluding nothing. Such phrases as “self: 
realization,” ‘‘ the trained mind,” “ character,” ‘‘ prepara: 
tion for social efficiency,” “ fellowship with Deity,” anc 
the rest can be made to include everything that is desirable 
in any scheme of education that has ever been conceived 
They tell us nothing as to new types of training that shoulc 
be included or as to limitations that should be drawn ir 
traditional fields of instruction. 


Many Americans still believe that schools can give 

“mental training.” Is this belief unwarranted? 

This belief as commonly stated is too broad, too inclu 
sive of unlike factors. It can be subdivided into severa 
questions, reliable answers to some of which are now pos 
sible, and fairly scientific answers to some of which are it 
process of being developed through research. For example 


Does properly directed training or instruction 
towards any specific form of achievement give 
“mental training” towards greater powers, speed 
of mental action, and the like, in that field? 


Common experience answers this question in th 
affirmative; and psychology now provides some means o: 
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measuring possible quantities and rates of achievement, as 
well as upper limits thereto. 

The more one memorizes verse or tries to acquire 
vocabulary in a foreign language or seeks to learn type- 
writing, the more proficient he becomes in that field, as 
well as the more readily he can acquire new amounts of 
learning of the same degree of difficulty. In other words, 
the more he trains or practices the more able he becomes. 
The mind has become trained by study, practice, or system- 
atic use. 

Obviously, there is here considered only specific train- 
ing. Nothing is implied as to general resulting training or 
as to possible spread of training. It is in effect as though 
one contended that the more one studies handwriting, 
baseball pitching, typewriting, or violin playing, the more 
trained become his mental powers involved in each process. 
The more he memorizes dates, observes flowers, picks out 
typographical errors, the more skilful up to some point 
of diminishing returns does he become in each of 
these ‘‘ functions.” 

On the other hand, many persons have long held the 
beliefs expressed in the following passage quoted from a 
recent paper on the “ Public Schools” of England: 

But cannot the boy study other subjects which will 
be directly useful to him in after-life? Certainly he can 
—at a technical college or at a foreign language school; 
but the public school very wisely does not attempt the 
task, because it is doing something better. The teaching 
at a public school is designed to train the mind, to develop 
powers of reasoning, to exercise the memory, to encourage 
initiative, to cultivate powers of expression, and in order 
to do all that, it uses as its chief instruments those sub- 
jects which long years of experience have shown to be 
the best for the purpose. The boy who worries out the 
meaning of a Latin Unseen 1s developing just that faculty 
which enables him, years later, to grapple with the prob- 
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lems of business. The solution of a difficult problem in 
algebra or geometry, with the necessary arrangement of 
logical steps in orderly sequence, requires from him 
exactly the same reasoning power which he will use 
when he prepares for the board of directors a memoran- 
dum advocating some important new line of policy for his 
firm. That is why schoolmasters cling instinctively to the 
same old subjects, and they are right to do so. 

It is this type of psychological ‘‘ credo ” that should be 
regarded as educational superstition by critical Americans. 


Can school, then, teach persons “to think”? 


This question, too, must be resoived into several of 
unlike significance. 

In the most accurate sense of the term all persons, 
except, possibly, infants and idiots, think, and they 
“think ’”’ about a great many things even if their think- 
ing, like their work, is frequently haphazard or directed 
towards injurious ends, or is rotted with futilities or 
empty places. 


Can every normal person be taught to think 
“better” in any one field where such thinking 
leads to useful results? 


Common sense and experience would seem to answer 
in the affirmative. Up to some “limit of diminishing 
returns’ every person can be taught more extensively 
and more accurately in any particular systems of facts, 
data, ideas, methods of reasoning, ete. 

Certainly all persons, including all normal morons, 
can be trained to be more observant, to form more com- 
prehensive mental associations, to draw quicker and more 
accurate inferences from observed facts, and to employ 
interpreting deductions or generalizations, in particular 
ranges of phenomena which are within their grasp. 
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Such training is certainly given by the conditions of 
extra-school life, even if schools fail sometimes to find 
evidences of it in their work. Whoever has observed 
illiterate Indian adults, white ‘‘ Street Arabs,’ hoboes, 
gossiping housewives, and others has seen abundant evi- 
dence of the kinds of “ training ’’ here referred to. 

But to hold that advanced specific training of these 
kinds, no less than of such kinds as secondary school stu- 
dents derive from Latin, algebra, manual arts, or quanti- 
tative laboratory exercises in physics, can be given is to 
hold superstitions of a very gross and harmful character. 


Do Americans usually believe that school or col- 
lege education aids in earning a living? Can sucha 
belief be proven valid? 


Historically that has been an almost universal belief. 
Doubtless it possesses certain elements of validity, but on 
the other hand, there are many aspects of it which amount 
practically to superstitions. 

It is true that far-sighted corporations usually make a 
practice of preferring high school graduates to prospec- 
tive employees of equal age who are not graduates. The 
natural inference of parents and others is that the implied 
superiority of high school graduates is due to the training 
and instruction that they have received in high school. 

In view of what we now know about intelligence test- 
ing, this inference is obviously unwarranted. No careful 
student of the selective conditions that always operate in 
our schools can doubt that of 1000 pupils entering the fifth 
grade only some 60 or 70 per cent. at the most will eventu- 
ally graduate from the eighth grade. Of those entering 
high schools roughly only one-third will remain to gradu- 
ate, and these are unquestionably far superior in native 
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abilities of most kinds to those who have dropped out o: 
such schools. 

Hence a shrewd employer in selecting only high schoo 
graduates is certainly obtaining for his service relatively 
gifted persons who, if they become at all interested in hi: 
work, will rise to levels of proficiency superior to thos¢ 
that can be reached by non-graduates. 

A similar superstition prevails with regard to colleg 
education. Almost any careful study will show that col 
lege graduates succeed in the world (whether that be ir 
financial ways, or in gaining “honors ”) far better thar 
do persons of equal age who have not attended, or wh« 
have at least not graduated from, college. Here, again 
the factor of selection is so large as to render untrust 
worthy any inference that either to college studies or evet 
to college social life is to be ascribed the resulting succes: 
of that highly selected minority who constitute our colleg 
graduate population. 


What are in fact the two most outstanding present- 
day weaknesses of American education resting on 
wrong faiths? 


It is frequently urged that the most outstanding weak 
ness of American education today is lack of financial sup 
port. Again it is urged that this outstanding weaknes 
is to be found in our insufficiently trained teachers. 

It is the contention of this book that in neither of thes 
causes do we find the greatest single weakness of Americat 
education at the present time. That is rather to be found 
at least outside of the primary grades of our elementarn 
schools, in the indeterminateness of the objectives of ou 
various schools and of the valuations we attach to th 
various fields of subject-matter found in such schools, 

The next greatest weakness is the dominance of subject 
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matter specialism in the construction of courses and cur- 
ricula. By subject-matter specialism is here meant the 
leading parts played in the determination of educational 
valuations and in criticism of courses and curricula by such 
enthusiastic specialists as persons who are devoting their 
lives to some such major lines as these: mathematics, 
physics and chemistry, music, home economics, physical . 
education, the classics, the English language studies, 
history, the social sciences, and others. Such have been 
the conditions of the evolution of American educational 
policy that in very large measure the strongest and most 
productive spirits have been induced to specialize in the 
fields of subject-matter rather than in those situations that 
would involve the sum total of the school education to be 
given to our young people at any stated age level. - 

The result has been that we have had, literally, thou- 
sands of able writers in the various fields above noted, 
practically no one of whom has made a valuable or even 
intelligible contribution to discussion of the desirable com- 
posite aims which should control in the curriculum for a 
specified age group or other case-aggregate of learners. 

Every one of these specialists has seen the merits of 
his own field of subject-matter out of all relationship to 
the general needs of any specified age group. Almost 
invariably he has felt that his subject should be studied 
by all the young people of our communities, or, at any 
rate, by all those able to reach a given level of school, as, 
for example, the public high school. 

Thus, with the multiplication of desirable and attractive 
forms of subject-matter, these specialists have so constantly 
urged consideration of their favorite subjects as almost 
completely to confuse the rank and file of school prin- 
cipals, superintendents, boards, and others who are prima- 
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rily responsible for the harmonization of the educational 
objectives which should be codrdinated into the making 
of curricula. 


What is especially wrong with the aims or pur- 
poses of any given field of education when formu- 
lated by specialists in that field? 


Invariably the objectives or aims set by specialists are 
so out of proportion, so ambitious, and so extravagant 
as to be essentially utopian. They take little or no account 
of the conflicting claims of other lines of training or of 
the limitations of time and learning ability found 
in students. 

It is submitted that the current literature of education, 
in so far as it sets forth the claims for the study of his- 
tory made by historians, of home economics by home eco- 
nomics specialists, of music by music specialists, and other 
experts in any of the other similar fields, is hopelessly 
utopian from the standpoint of the curriculum maker. 

In recent years many of the strongest of American 
educators have been men and women who had become 
specialists in normal school or college departments in 
particular fields of subject-matter and who have thereafter 
devoted almost limitless enthusiasm and energy to the pro- 
motion of the teaching of their particular fields. 

A canvass of contemporary literature of education will 
show an extraordinary number of products of this sort 
coming from specialists in the classical languages, in 
French language and literature, in classical literature, in 
history, in music, in biology, in chemistry, in nature study, 
in graphic art, in manual arts, and in perhaps a score of 
other types of subject-matter, including even such mar- 
ginal fields as safety education, elocution, and poetic 
composition. 
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Are not a large proportion of the teachers in 
American public schools at all times comparatively 
young and commonly only partly trained for their 
work? If this is so, how can we expect good work 
in the schools? 


It is here contended that large proportions of educa- 
tion can be given by persons of comparative youth and 
even of far less than ideal professional training, provided 
the objectives of that education are clearly formulated and 
understood, and provided also, that administrative author- 
ity has rendered its full service in differentiating classes 
of learners and in providing favorable material conditions 
for instruction. 

It should be recognized that in other professional fields 
much of the world’s useful work is done by people who, 
either because of youth or imperfect training, or perhaps 
lack of creative ability, are no more inventive than are 
the rank and file of our young teachers. In the fields of 
engineering, medicine, war leadership, and others, where, 
for decades if not centuries, professional services have 
been in demand, this condition prevails. Only one architect 
in twenty or one hundred is in any significant sense a crea- 
tive artist. Only one engineer in a large number is capable 
of originating new designs, or of solving the more complex 
problems. Nearly all physicians, during the early years of 
their practice, follow carefully in the footsteps of their 
abler contemporary leaders or those of their predecessors 
who have been equal to the task of adapting or originat- 
ing new developments in medical practice. Similar con- 
ditions have always prevailed in the fields of law, theology, 
and war leadership, where the rank and file of younger 
workers, as well as many throughout their entire lives, 
are utterly incapable of making new discoveries or of add- 
ing to historic practices. 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH AMERICAN 
KNOWLEDGE OF EDUCATION? 


TurouGHout the Occidental World, and in Japan at 
least of the Orient, great progress has been made during 
recent centuries in assembling, storing, transmitting, and 
using for practical purposes, certain kinds of fairly exact 
knowledge. 

The making of steel provides an excellent illustration. 
The arts of steel-making are probably some three thousand 
or more years old. But only within the last century have 
we possessed any well-developed “science” of steel- 
making. Now our command of the processes of steel- 
making, through possession of experimentally discovered, 
accurately documented, readily transmitted, and univer- 
sally applicable scientific knowledge is almost beyond the 
powers of any one mind to comprehend. 

The navigation of the seas, as practical art and as 
applied science, is rich in similar examples. So are medicine, 
agriculture, mining, and numberless other fields of manu- 
facture besides steel-making. In all those fields man’s 
earlier achievements were based on applications of empiri- 
cal experience, intuition, and luck. Some valuable, and 
many valueless, processes were transmitted as beliefs and 
customs. But in our day these are largely superseded by 
tested knowledge resulting from experimentation, close 
observation, and critical reasoning. 

36 
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Have we in any similar sense or corresponding 
degree a “science ” of education? Or, more accu- 
rately perhaps, is education one of those depart- 
ments of human activity in which, as in navigation 
and agriculture, we now find it practicable to make 
effective use of many of the achievements of such 
special sciences as mathematics, astronomy, phys- 
ics, biology, and the rest? 

The immediate general answer must be “‘ No.” Edu- 
cation is not yet, to any considerable degree, a field of 
applied science. Many of the customs and recently evolved 
practices of education are doubtless no less sound than 
were the customs and shifting practices of medicine or 
steel-working in their prescientific stages of evolution 
during, for example, the seventeenth century. But, as 
was often the case with the other arts in their earlier days, 
we have not even reached the stage in education where 
we can apply reliable criteria of values in testing the results 
of our customary and recently invented practices. 


Are Americans likely soon to produce substantial 

measures of “ scientific ” education? 

Yes. There are many indications that during the next 
quarter of a century very substantial advances will be 
made in that direction. It may, of course, be several gen- 
erations before the more obscure problems even now 
recognized in education will be given scientific solution. 
But it must be remembered that medicine, agriculture, and 
metallurgy, which have long been well to the front in their 
masteries of scientific knowledge and method, still have 
their many unsolved problems. 

Present-day optimism regarding the possibilities of a 
“science of education’? derives from several sources. 
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First, are the great scientific advances in psychology, 
advances that have been achieved largely within the life- 
time of men still living. 

Second, are the scientific advances recently made in 
such adjunct areas of education as buildings, lighting, ven- 
tilation, and accounting. 

In the field of method some significant progress appears 
likewise to have been made wherever educational purposes 
have been well defined and measurable. 

But most important is the growing determination of 
literally thousands of progressive educators, including 
many teachers, to employ scientific means in discovering 
and giving practical application to the most “worth-while” 
aims or purposes of school education at any given age level 
and for any given section of the actual school population. 


How far is it practicable to have a science 

of education? 

It is practicable in somewhat the same sense that it is 
practicable to have a science of medicine, a science of agri- 
culture, a science of navigation, and others. 

In all of these fields certain portions of the area have 
become almost completely scientific as regards exact knowl- 
edge and specifically functional method. In each of these 
fields there still remain whole areas as to which little knowl- 
edge is yet to be had and in which performance is still 
clumsily, if not altogether blindly, directed. 

In the very composite and relatively more complex field 
of education critical examination will show that in a few 
directions we are now beginning to build a definite science 
of education, whereas, of course, in other areas, we have 
as yet attained practically nothing beyond beliefs and 
empirically derived customs. 
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The science of medicine can with respect to any par- 
ticular type of need or interest be considered as occupied 
with: 

(a) Knowledge of underlying physiological facts. 

(b) Scientific knowledge of curative processes. 

(c) Scientific knowledge of disease-prevention proc- 


esses. 
(d) Scientific knowledge of  resistance-producing 
processes. 
(e) Others. 


Similarly the possible science of education can, with 
reference to any particular need or interest, be separately 
considered as having: 


(a) Scientific knowledge of the social needs to be met 
by a particular type of training or instruction. 

(b) Scientific knowledge of the educabilities of par- 
ticular classes of learners with reference to 
achievements in these fields. 

(c) Scientific knowledge of the best means and meth- 
ods of achieving desired results, such means 
and methods including not merely purely peda- 
gogic devices, but such administrative condi- 
tions as time to be allotted each day and year, 
buildings to be founded, training of teachers 
to be assured, and other “‘ conditions.” 


It should be clear, for example, that we have now in 
large part already achieved scientific insight into the teach- 
ing of spelling to children between seven and twelve years 
of age. It is no less certain that we know almost nothing 
about a science of teaching any particular type of moral 
habit to young persons of the same ages. Our ignorance 
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in this respect, however, does not surpass the ignorance of 
present-day physicians as to the cause, prevention, or cure 
of cancer or measles. 


What are the varieties of scientific knowledge that 
need to be included in a true science of education? 


In the first place, we should have accurate definitions of 
what the various species of possible in-school and extra- 
school education are, as distinguished from the various 
possible species of natural growth and other modifications 
that are not properly to be regarded as education. 

In the second place, we need far more knowledge 
than we yet possess as to the optimum educabilities of 
persons of all ages, and especiaily of those ages which 
are intended most to be educated by the purposive pro- 
cedures of our schools and colleges. 

In the third place, we are as yet dependent almost 
wholly upon faiths and beliefs with regard to what will 
in this study be called “ educational values.” These include 
all those useful ends of vocational competency, health 
conservation, approved civic and moral behavior, enhance- 
ment of personal culture, mastery of the essential arts of 
living, and the rest that are directly or indirectly expected 
to be produced by educational procedures. The actual 
“values” of any particular species of education are to 
be determined somewhat in the modified individual him- 
self, but even more particularly in the ways and to the 
extent that he affects his social groups, from family to 
nation, by virtue of the modifications produced within 
him. In other words, there are many kinds both of indi- 
vidual and of social values to be realized through most 
forms of school education. In the main societies have 
always seen fit greatly to emphasize social rather than indi- 
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vidual values as the purposes of their publicly controlled 
institutions of education; but that has been no less a 
mistake than has been occasional excessive individualism 
in school practices. 

Finally, we possess as yet but small fragments of sci- 
entific knowledge as to the most effective means and 
methods of education, even where traditionally established 
or scientifically tested objectives are known to possess 
large degrees of validity. 


What are the outstanding defects of the definitions 
of education usually formulated or employed in 
current American discussions of education? 


For one thing these definitions are almost as varied as 
the philosophies of the men using them. They are too 
prevailingly stated in abstract and ambiguous terms. Fre- 
quently, too, they connote only school education, to the 
exclusion of the many kinds of education effected through 
other agencies than schools. 

Many commonly accepted definitions, or at any rate 
interpretations, of education fail concretely to relate the 
educative to the learning processes, and both to the growth 
processes. Then, too, there are great obvious qualitative 
differences in educative processes, some of which are as 
“natural” as appetites for sugar, whilst others are as 
“ artificial ” as prolonged physical work. Yet current defi- 
nitions provide little or no recognition of such differences. 

Numberless essays in educational literature attempt to 
answer the question, “ What is the aim of education? ” 
The implication of this question, namely, that education 
is, or ought somehow to be, a unitary process is, undoubt- 
edly, a survival of the mystical explanations once sought 
in philosophy, astronomy, chemistry, and even politics. It 
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is not only unscientific but easily becomes the source of 
harmful superstitions. 


What advantages might accrue from study of defi- 
nitions and purposes of education in terms first of 
learning processes? 


The learning processes of individuals are usually very 
tangible things. Every individual learns some things and 
does not learn others. During certain portions of his life 
and under certain conditions it can easily be noted that he 
learns some things with great rapidity, whilst under other 
conditions he learns such things slowly. 

Some kinds and some degrees of learning are obviously 
spontaneous, natural, and easy, perhaps by virtue of exist- 
ing plasticities or “ urges,” or instinctive predispositions. 
Other kinds or degrees of learning are hard, tedious, and 
repellent, perhaps because of low native acquisitive powers 
or of social motivation. 

Learning is obviously due to interactions between the 
nature of the individual and external stimulations. It is 
obvious to all that no learning can take place unless there 
are definite amounts of receptivity or plasticity in the learn- 
ing organism. On the other hand, no learning can take 
place in the absence of external stimulus, example, control, 
or communication. 

Kinds of learning can also profitably be distinguished 
qualitatively in a great many ways. The visible products 
of learning may be differentiated as habits, skills, tastes, 
appreciations, knowledge, ideals, and many other types 
of reaction. The acquisition of attitudes of numerous 
kinds is simply one phase of learning. 

It may be difficult to draw sharp boundaries between 
growth and learning. Certain kinds of physical growth 
seem to take place in the almost complete absence of exter- 
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nal stimulations, provided nurtural conditions are right. 
On the other hand, most of the forms of change expressed 
as growth of knowledge, ideals, specific skills of body, 
and the like, seem to take place only in response to external 
stimulation. It is appropriate, in view of the history of 
our language, to tallx about these as “ growths ”’ in knowl- 
edge, in experience, in ideals, or in habits, just as cer- 
tainly as one talks about growth in size of body, or in 
differentiations of functions of body, or in strength of 
body. Obviously, then, it is fairly useless to spend much 
time in endeavoring to make fine discriminations between 
the changes popularly understood in connection with the 
word “growth” and those others associated with the 
word “learning.” 


Would interests of clear thinking in educational 
science be served by more adequate recognition 
than is now made of distinctions between “ natu- 
ral” and “ artificial ” learning? 


From the point of view of the present study, very 
valuable ends would be served by carrying such distinctions 
far, not merely in distinguishing kinds of learning, but 
also degrees. The obvious facts of our daily life show, 
as already suggested, that some kinds of learning are very 
easy, not only for rapidly changing organisms, but also, 
in some cases at least, for organisms that have largely 
ceased to be plastic. On the other hand, some kinds of 
learning are very hard, and, beyond certain points of 
expectation, practically impossible. 

The obvious facts also are that individuals differ 
greatly in their powers of learning. Some individuals are 
so constituted that they learn with much ease what other 
individuals find hard to learn, whether it be tree climb- 
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ing, missile throwing, the acquisition of a foreign lan- 
guage, or performances upon the piano. Every person, 
probably, can learn very easily certain earlier or simpler 
stages of any vocation. But if he is to learn it up to the 
standards of proficiency frequently set by advanced soci- 
eties he must subject himself to controls that are far from 
“natural ’’—that is, that are “ artificial” —as that term 
is commonly employed. 


What is here meant by artificial learning? 


Taking the word “‘ artificial” in its most usual sense, 
namely, as meaning something produced by, or greatly 
affected by, human effort, we can profitably make many 
studies of artificial learning. The natural instincts of 
children, adolescents, and even adults in the presence of 
environmental stimuli, tempt them at once to certain varie- 
ties of learning, achieved, as we say, through the exercise 
of curiosities, imitativeness, and the like. 

On the other hand, when educating agencies, such as 
schools, shops, armies, and the like, take individuals for 
the purpose of teaching them through training, instruc- 
tion, and otherwise for particular functions, the conditions 
thus created present ordinarily as much artificiality as we 
find in most of the other works of men. Buildings, iron, 
ships, and colleges are all obviously artificial products. 
This does not mean that they are “ unnatural” products, 
but it does mean that the constructive powers of men 
(through the arts) have worked upon nature’s materials 
so as to produce effects that are not found in nature. Many 
kinds and degrees of learning are of necessity no less 
artificial than are these products, and, so long as the other 
natural ends of the individual are not unduly distorted by 
any artificial processes, the ends of artificially controlled 
learning justify the artificiality of the means, just as do 
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taking medicine, undergoing drudgery, or domesticat- 
ing animals. 


How shall we relate education to learning? 


There seems to be always implied in the word ‘“ educa- 
tion ” something of external direction, control, and speci- 
fication of learning. We can think readily of uncontrolled 
learning taking place in any natural environment under 
stimulations of many kinds. This situation prevails under 
all ordinary circumstances in the play life of children on 
the streets and elsewhere. Experience is increased, new 
skills are acquired, new social controls adjusted, without 
much, if any, fundamental purposiveness in the process. 

When we think of controls of one sort or another 
coming into direct learning processes we have the essentials 
of education. These controls may operate more or less 
unconsciously through custom, tradition, or the mores of 
the local group. On the other hand, such controls may 
operate very consciously through mechanisms set up by 
elders, experts, and others. 

Again, processes of learning may be defined, limited, 
directed, and intensified by an individual himself, asa result 
of earlier experience. We thus get willed determinations 
to achieve self-developments along known lines. Here we 
have a type of education that may properly be called self- 
education. One may determine by himself to learn to skate, 
to write a more legible hand, to overcome speech defects, 
or to acquire a particular type of vocational skill. 

Obviously, the controls of various forms of educative 
processes may range from those imposed by the nation, 
or a long-established religious denomination, to others 
that are momentary and immediate, such as those exerted 
by a member of the family, a small group upon a play- 
ground, or a teacher in the schoolroom. Here are sug- 
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gested a very wide range of possible definitions of edu- 
cative processes. 

Back of some educative processes we can find certain 
higher factors of control in social custom, legislation, 
traditional conceptions of educational values, and the like. 
Within limits, every specific type of social group, from the 
conjugal pair or parental family to the nation and ancient 
guild, seeks to exert influences on educative processes 
towards the serving of the ends that seem to have higher 
values in the precipitated experience of these societies. 


What other advantages accrue to the definition of 
educational objectives by approaching the study 
of education from the standpoint of various species 
of learning? 


Of first importance is the apportionment of the many 
species of learning to their several sources. It is obvious 
that any given mature individual whom we may be con- 
sidering has acquired his total accumulation of learning 
from a large variety of sources, including his household, 
his extra-home participations in the neighborhood, his 
church contacts, and, in later years, his participations in 
work-place activities, the influence of the newspapers, 
magazines, and plays, and through schools and colleges. 
Normally, these forms of learning are somewhat com- 
plementary to each other, or even, under some conditions, 
corrective of each other. Some phases and degrees of such 
learning take place with very little of genuine planning 
or precision, and at times under conditions which render 
them harmful to the individual or to some of his social 
groups. Other varieties of learning take place under highly 
artificial conditions with a maximum of prearrangement 
and development of mechanisms. 

From the standpoint of efficiency and economy, each 
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variety of learning should somehow be evaluated in con- 
nection with the others and in terms of some total ultimate 
combination of values to be achieved. 

It is a commonplace of conscious educational discus- 
sion to recognize that the education of school or college 
is in a sense residual or complementary or supplementary 
to, the forms and degrees given by other agencies. In 
practical administration, however, there is usually an alto- 
gether insufficient recognition of these relationships. 


What is the present condition of our scientific 
knowledge of the “educabilities” of different 
classes of young and mature people? 


Most hopeful. Psychology is developing a variety of 
techniques of measuring ‘‘ individual differences.” _Knowl- 
edge of these differences is now chiefly utilized in the 
classification of learners and to some extent in determining 
optimum “ rates of work” in different studies. 

But there are abundant prospects that such knowledge 
can presently be utilized also in determining what, for 
specified classes of learners, should be accepted as optimum 
curriculum and course objectives. In all those departments 
of skills and knowledge where the needs of society are for 


“specialized service—vocational, civic, or cultural—it is 


obvious that social economy and efficiency demand that 
individuals best adapted to particular roles shall be selected 
and prepared for these. Only so can democracy of oppor- 
tunity and efficiency of operation be preserved in society. 


What is meant by “ educational values ”? 


We can readily imagine a deputation of thoughtful 
citizens approaching the school board of a western city 
with a petition to the effect that courses in Japanese 
language be henceforth offered in the high schools. 
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The school board realizes at once that to provide such 
courses will require substantial amounts of money. Some- 
body will have to go to much trouble to find teachers and 
text-books. It is certain that some citizens and tax-payers 
will offer much opposition, being even prepared to try to 
make conditions very uncomfortable for school board 
members. It is, furthermore, apparent that pupils giving 
time and learning effort to Japanese will thereby be 
debarred from taking other studies that might be of 
worth to them. 

These school board members are at once confronted 
by aseries of fairly specific problems of educational values : 

First: Will study of Japanese be of much worth to 
pupils taking it? Will it enable them to make more money ? 
To become more moral, civic, and patriotic? To have 
richer personal culture? Better to conserve their health? 

Second: Quite apart from benefits to particular indi- 
viduals, will the study of Japanese by some youths some- 
how affect the collective welfare of the local community, 
the state, or the nation? Will all mankind possibly be 
helped through some final effect of such study upon inter- 
national relations ? 

Third: There remains the problem of relative values. 
If certain pupils are to devote the time necessary for mas- 
tery of Japanese, it is probable that they cannot elect 
French or some other equally serious study. What will 
they lose thereby? 

Finally : Against all these considerations must be placec 
the probably large cost of introducing courses in Japanese 
in terms of money, directing service, and overcoming of 
sentimental opposition. These constitute “the price o! 
Japanese.” 

Similar problems of educational values or “ worths ’ 
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are explicit or implicit in connection with all types of 
actual or potential school education. ‘‘ What knowledge 
is most worth?’”’ must be amplified: ‘‘ What knowledge, 
habits, etc., and in what amounts or fineness of achieve- 
ment, by specified classes of learners, are of most worth to 
themselves or their various social groups, etc?” 


What’s wrong with our present knowledge of the 
“ educational ” values of the studies in our schools 
or of the more purposed instruction and training 
of our homes, churches, workshops, photodrama 
and the like? 


Fundamentally, the thing most wrong is that most of 
these values or worths must still be taken on faith. In 
some cases these faiths are undoubtedly well founded, as 
where men almost universally now believe in the advan- 
tages of literacy, ability to write letters, and a moderate 
knowledge of modern scientific hygiene. In other cases, 
these faiths may be wholly unfounded, as, for example, 
the faiths of laymen in algebra or foreign language study, 
or the faiths of some schoolmen in the historical studies. 

We are obliged to take these values on faith because 
as yet we possess few reliable criteria or standards of 
such values. Education must still do business largely with 
what was formerly called in the world of business “ wild- 
cat”’ currency. 

We can only hope that the study of plane geometry 
will somehow train the mind, serve later as a vocational 
tool, give keen intellectual pleasure, or otherwise prove 
of individual or social worth. We cannot yet know whether 
it will produce any of these results, any more than could 
the sick man of a century ago know whether a decoction of 
“swamp root” would cure his fever. 
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Are we likely to produce scientific criteria of edu- 
cational values in the near future? 


In many cases, yes. We already have such criteria 
substantially developed in the cases of spelling and hand- 
writing. We can readily procure them for arithmetic. 
There are no intrinsic reasons why we should not soon 
develop criteria of values against which we can test par- 
ticular items of instruction in hygiene, as well as of cor- 
rective gymnastics in the field of physical education. Some 
fairly successful attempts have been made to develop 
criteria of values to be applied to the teaching of map 
locational facts in geography. Criteria of values in the 
many possible fields of vocational education can also 
readily be developed. 

In other cases we may have to wait many years 
before we can have finally developed criteria of educa- 
tional values, partly because we now know very little of 
the true measures of the underlying social values involved. 
Towards determining educational values for such subjects 
as music on the appreciational side, or for ancient history, 
we have no validated criteria of social values to be realized. 
That is, we have here no standards by which to measure 
or even estimate the values that would accrue to individ- 
uals themselves or to their social groups through specific 
amounts of instruction or training along such lines. 


What are the “social values” of which “ educa- 
tional values ” are one subdivision? 


Everything that men work for, or make other sacri. 
fices for, in this world are supposed to have “‘ values ”— 
that is, to be, somehow, of personal or collective “ worth.’ 

Some of our forefathers obviously attached very higt 
values to certain kinds of religious liberty. They anc 
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others were also willing to “ pay ” much in money, energy, 
and suffering for certain kinds of political liberty. Many 
other things these pioneers seem to have thought of much 
- worth—security, schools for their children, moral con- 
duct of certain kinds. 

It is easy for the sociologist or economist to describe 
various of the “ values ” held precious by modern civilized 
Americans. These include, they say, wealth, approval of 
their fellows, prestige. But any scientific study of these 
and other social values must particularize kinds and espe- 
cially degrees of these that are most worth while, since 
loose generalizations are very unsafe guides to political 
or philanthropic no less than to educational policies. 

Not all Americans really care for wealth of any kind. 
Certainly children under two years of age exhibit few 
well-defined ambitions in this direction. Most American 
adults do not care for all, but only some, forms of wealth. 
We greatly desire the approval and friendship of others 
—hbut usually only that of some others. 

Some men and women attach high, if not supreme, 
values to certain kinds of religious behavior. Others are 
indifferent to them. Some are so sensitive to certain su- 
perior forms of beauty in music, art, or literature that they 
will give much of their comfort and resources to pro- 

cure for themselves these objects of worth. 

Everybody, naturally, wants food. But the particular 
wants of A for food may be very different, and, in terms 
of payment that must be made, much more expensive than 
are the wants of B. All Americans want, in some degree, 
particular kinds of respectability for themselves, morality 
in their associates, and security in their environments. But 
here, again, the things held highly valuable by John Doe 
may seem quite insignificant to Richard Roe. 
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These examples indicate what we mean by social val- 
ues. Some of these social values are to be achieved in 
part, at least, by particular processes of education. These, 
then, become in fact our educational values. 

If, for example, it can be shown that the study of 
trigonometry contributes to the ability to earn a good 
living as an electrical engineer, then, to the individuals so 
using the study of that branch of mathematics, it has 
‘educational value.” If the tastes that can be formed in 
school for the reading of superior fiction last through 
life in the form of enduring satisfactions derived from 
literature, then that study has had “educational value.” 


Will it serve useful purposes to compare present 
day science of educational values with the science 
of food values available, e.g., in 1850? 


Decidedly yes, for there are many points of close 
analogy. Problems of educational values are in some 
respects much more complex than are problems of food 
values. Nevertheless, even the science of food values 
amounted to little a few decades ago. 

We can readily imagine a board of intelligent laymer 
confronted in 1850 with the problem of providing at least 
expense a year’s food supply for a hospital, a ship, an army 
of railway builders, or even an army of soldiers. The 
board would have summoned experts in hygiene, fooc 
prices, and the like for advice. 

The board would have found these experts in substan: 
tial agreement that relatively large quantities of breac 
(preferably of wheat, possibly of rye, and only in las 
emergency of maize or oats) must be provided. Similarly 
they would agree that large quantities of fish or mea 
must be provided. They would likewise recognize that th 
workers would want hot drinks and would make mucl 
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trouble if they did not get them, even though the experts 
knew of no “real food values” to be derived from tea 
or coffee. 

What about potatoes? Rice? Fruits? Alcohols? Con- 
diments? Sugar? Green Vegetables? Milk? 

Doubtless the experts would disagree about all these. 
Some people live largely on milk, but many others dislike 
it. Nearly all people like fruits, but there can surely be 
very little real ‘food value” in them. All people like 
sugar, honey, or molasses “ because they are sweet,” but 
they are not necessary articles of diet. As for “ greens ” 
—including cabbage, sprouts, and lettuce—well, they were 
used as a last resort by peoples who could not get the 
“real”? foods, but they had no necessary place in the 
dietaries of the crew here considered. 

The seventy-five years since 1850 have brought us 
much new and well-tested knowledge as to food values. 
Our ignorance is, of course, still very great in places. But 
physiological chemistry and its handmaiden, dietetics, 
march on apace. Perhaps the sciences of food values 
have not greatly changed the older popular valuations of 
potatoes, of wheaten flour, and of beefsteak. But they 
have introduced, or at least greatly extended, proper valu- 
ations of polished rice, cabbage, milk, and sugar. They 
have made revelations as to the nutritive values of some 
kinds of green leaves, alcohols, and lemons. Perhaps they 
are on the way to change popular valuations of (or antip- 
athies to) certain kinds of fish, roots, and dried plants. 

Today we struggle with similar problems of educa- 
tional values. 

Large proportions of the public now accept without 
question the relatively “high values ’’ of reading, writing, 
spelling, and simple arithmetic. Popular use of these is 
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so frequent, and deprivation of them so obviously harmful, 
that no one seriously needs demonstration of their values. 

The only really difficult problems remaining in these 
fields are the problems of ‘‘ how much is enough.”’ These 
become helpfully stated in proportion as we particularize 
them for types of learners and specific character of subject- 
matter. How much of spelling is “enough ” for persons 
of less than average intelligence? How much for high 
school girls who are likely to become stenographers? How 
much of “interest on loans,” as a division of arithmetic, 
is “enough” for persons who are likely to be farmers! 

But when we get outside the range of these fields of 
common experience we find the experts either united in 
their ignorant assumptions, or disagreeing in the light of 
faintly dawning doubts. What are the values of algebra: 
Are there such for boys of less than average intelligence! 
Are there any for girls of more than average intelli- 
gence? Are there any for prospective dentists, theologians. 
or barbers? 

We might compare the addictions of our upper intel- 
lectual classes during the last century to the study of alge. 
bra (for their children) to the historic addictions of 
certain classes of men to champagne, snuff, and truffles— 
all to be procured only at great cost. 

What are the “ educational values ” of popular maga: 
zine reading, popular music, and photodrama? The ques. 
tion must be given quotation marks because the profes 
sional educator of today no more believes these pursuit 
to possess real educational values than did our forebear 
believe that candies or “ greens” possessed genuine foo 
values. Hence our schools will have nothing to do witl 
these popular means of diversion and, possibly, culture 
except from time to time to look askance at them as source 
of degenerative pleasures or of idle self-indulgence— 
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just as many of our forebears regarded candy, sports 
and dancing. 


Does any other people now have, or has a society 
of another epoch had, a clearer understanding of 
the valid objectives of particular forms of educa- 
tion than do Americans at present? 


In general, perhaps not. But in particular respects 
something can be done to clarify current issues by study- 
ing the educational purposes developed empirically by vari- 
Ous societies in times past. Until comparatively recently 
the aims of systematic education in medieval European 
countries were much more determined by requirements of 
guild efficiency than is now the case. Consequently, each 
type of guild developed its own specific educational objec- 
tives. The priestly guild, throughout the Middle Ages, 
was perhaps the most conspicuous and purposive of these. 
Next in importance was the guild of knighthood or of the 
military aristocracy. Crafts guilds and commercial guilds 
of various sorts, to a large extent controlled each for 
itself not merely the more strictly vocational education 
deemed necessary for the purpose of each such guild, but 
also so much of the general cultural or civic education 
as seemed appropriate to the younger members of the guild. 
Under these conditions, the interests of the state as a whole 
were hardly considered, it being probably assumed that 
the welfare of the state was achieved through the whole- 
some development of the various supporting guilds. 

Under conditions created by conquest, including the 
fixations of caste, certain forms of “ princely ” education 
were very definite and functional. So have been various 
specific kinds of training for military proficiency, for 
dueling, etc. Training for superior “ homemaking ( or 
“ household managing ” proficiencies seem for long periods 
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likewise to have been well developed within households 
themselves—a kind of household apprenticeship training. 


What is meant by the term “ objective ” in discus- 
sions of educational theory? 


The terms objective, educational objective, objective 
of school education, major objectives, specific objectives, 
by-product objectives, and other expressions are used by 
the present writer to denote what might otherwise be 
expressed as educational purposes, educational aims, edu- 
cational goals, and, when accomplishment has been 
effected, achievements. 

The word “ objective,” properly used, implies not 
merely direction, aim, or qualitative character of expected 
attainment, but also amounts, degrees of excellence, or 
other quantitative measures of the same. | 

Hence it would be legitimate for a school to designate 
as one of its objectives “having a group of pupils learn 
to spell a specified ten words” or “to be able to speak 
easily, out of memorized knowledge, of a specified event 
in history.” On the other hand, under some circumstances, 
it can be said that one objective of the school was to insure 
a speaking mastery of Spanish according to some implied 
or explicit standards of excellence. 

In time it will be clearly necessary that we find means 
of stating our objectives not merely qualitatively, but 
quantitatively as well. 


Are the comprehensive or inclusive objectives of 
education as yet so formulated as to give substan- 
tial aid in determining the intervening specific 
objectives? 


It is here contended that no such adequate inclusive 
formulations yet exist. Nearly all comprehensive state- 
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ments of educational objectives are so vague, aspirational, 
and generalized as to be essentially utopian. Figuratively 
speaking, they resemble those imaginary architectural 
structures created by immature or dreaming artists and 
architects. They do not yet resemble the plans and speci- 
fications worked out by practical architects, which express 
a unified and tasteful total structure, and on the basis of 
which can be worked with quantitative specification details 
as to structural necessities, materials to be used, probable 
costs and the like, in sufficient concreteness to guide 
the builders. 

One conspicuous weakness of contemporary inclusive 
statements of educational objectives is an attempt to for- 
mulate desirable social achievements of a coperative nature 
without any sufficient apportionment of the possible con- 
tributions and responsibilities among various individuals. 
Elsewhere in this study it is submitted that social efficiency 
more and more depends upon adequate team-like coordina- 
tions in societies. Team-like codrdinations find places for 
all grades of ability and for other differences produced by 
nature or by environmental conditions. Social efficiency 
obviously depends upon finding a place of optimum use- 
fulness, not merely in economic activities, but in codperat- 
ing governing activities, in cooperating family life, in 
cooperating maintenance of superior community culture 
as well, for all types of individuals, young and old, more 
or less able-minded, more or less able-bodied, of each 
sex, and of all races. 

A well-developed science of educational objectives 
should be able not merely to state in inclusive ways, as 
the architect states them, the final form of the desired 
structure or the social achievements expected, but would 
also work back to specifications of the kinds and degrees 
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of education expected from various sources, including 
schools, as contributions to such total structure. 


Would the interests of clear thinking be better 
served by the development of a practice of using 
some such plural as “ educations ”? 

For many purposes, and especially for general and pop- 
ular communication, this would undoubtedly be true. The 
free use of the abstract singular term “ education ” 
enhances such notions as that a person either has or has 
not an education, that one person’s education should be 
like that of another, and that in the absence of some par- 
ticular ingredients, “one has no education.” All of these 
misconceptions can in a degree be avoided by recognition 
of the fact that every person from early childhood on has 
some degree of education, and has or has not an educa- 
tion in handwriting, in certain moral ideals, in certain 
creeds, in certain vocations, and the like. 

If we possessed a term resembling the plural “‘ edu- 
cations,’ we could then enumerate the kinds of educations 
and within each the degree possessed by a given individual 
at any one time. If in addition we possessed standards of 
adequate kinds and degrees of education essential to satis- 
factory social living, we could proceed then to consider 
necessary ways and means of procuring each specific kind. 

Under these conditions, we should not perpetrate the 
follies of denying, as some do, that “ mere ” trade training 
“is education ” or that “mere” training in handwriting 
contributes anything to education. We should then be 
able to relieve ourselves of much of the superstitious- 
ness or addictions to beliefs in the magical that we now 
hold towards the abstract and unanalyzed thing called 

education.” 
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From what sources of human values do large 
proportions of American laymen derive the valu- 
ations that they now attach to particular types 
of education? 


First of all, from areas purely economic. Large pro- 
portions of Americans, especially as parents and employers, 
think of the results of education chiefly, if not wholly, in 
terms of “ better ability to earn a living,” “ practical effi- 
ciency ” or some other power in economic production. 

In the historically earlier stages of elementary educa- 
tion, these valuations were not wholly wrong. For farmers 
it was certainly true that abilities to read, to write, and 
to solve the simpler problems of arithmetic, had distinct 
economic values. In recent years, however, educators and 
well-informed laymen have learned to attach high valua- 
tions to these masteries, not so much for the sake of pre- 
paredness for economic production as for good civic 
behavior, for personal culture, and for conservation of 
health. Now any attempt to defend particular valuations 
in elementary curricula on grounds of probable economic 
returns are apt to appear fantastic and remote. 

There remain, however, constant dispositions to impute 
economic values to particular kinds of education, because 
of certain kinds of false reasonings from which even well- 
informed minds cannot always escape. 

For example, many urban employers employing per- 
sons from seventeen to twenty-three years of age give 
preference constantly to high school graduates rather 
than to non-graduates. By questioning the candidate 
for employment and by many other means they indi- 
cate that they attach considerable importance to high 
school graduation. 

Very naturally young employees, the public, and espe- 
cially parents derive from these procedures beliefs that 
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somehow high school studies leading to graduation do, in 
themselves, somehow produce the superior qualities which 
employers thus seek. 

To the more critical mind, however, as has earlier been 
shown, it seems highly probable that in so far as employers 
are right in these preferences, they are actually placing a 
premium, not on the particular results of a full high school 
graduation, but on the superior native qualities and the 
superior environmental effects found in those persons who 
have survived the gauntlet of school promotions and 
approvals necessary to graduation from the twelfth grade 
of our public school system. 

The same tendency is obvious in the effects of college 
(liberal) education on the economic fortunes of young 
persons embarking upon their life-work. It has become a 
commonplace belief that such college graduates are more 
likely to succeed, if not at first, at any rate ultimately, in 
the competitive endeavors of our modern economic system 
than are non-graduates. Whether such success can in any 
degree be attributed to the actual classroom studies pur- 
sued in college is extremely to be doubted. But it is prac- 
tically certain that the individuals of a class or group of 
persons who have reached the stage of liberal college 
graduation are intrinsically superior in many respects to 
persons who have either not essayed the climb to a college 
degree, or, attempting it, have dropped by the wayside. 
Under these easily demonstrated conditions, to attribute 
economic life success to graduation is simply a gross form 
of reasoning post hoc ergo propter hoc. 


From what sources are educators to derive guid- 

ance as to the highest values towards which school 

and college education should aspire? 

These can only be determined with reference to spe- 
cific types of such values. The specific kinds of hygiene 
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that should be taught in various levels of schools are cer- 
tainly best indicated by the findings of modern medicine. 

In politics the situation seems to be far less definite. 
Nevertheless, in this field there will always be found con- 
siderable groups of specialists to whom recourse must be 
had for help in determining the most valuable objectives 
of popular participation in government upon which agree- 
ment seems to have been reached. For example, let the 
problem be stated: What should a given level or type of 
school teach regarding international relationships? It is 
obvious that we are here in the presence of at least some 
controversial elements. Back of these may be found agree- 
ment as to certain areas of technical knowledge essential 
to the understanding of any of the positions put forward. 
If it is not practicable to deal with the most controversial 
of the issues involved, nevertheless it might prove prac- 
ticable to induct students into the more advanced of the 
forms of technical knowledge agreed to be important by 
the experts. 

What can the schools do in those fields of art apprecia- 
tion where the critics differ widely among themselves? 
To some extent this is an unsolved problem as yet. Per- 
haps the most effective means is to give each student the 
opportunity to canvass various schools of thought or the 
claims of various rival cults. 


Are the techniques of appreciational education as 
yet at all well developed? 


The answer must be emphatically, No. 

Most of the techniques of school and college education 
thus far developed seem to be directed primarily towards 
the producing of certain well-defined types of skills, such 
as handwriting, drawing, typewriting, and the manipula- 
tion of laboratory equipment, or else they are directed 
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towards the systematic acquisition (by memorization, fre- 
quent use, and the like) of specific items of knowledge. 

In practical life, we recognize the existence and impor- 
tance of various types of taste, appreciational interest and 
attitudes towards such products as paintings, music, and 
fiction. We recognize that these appreciational qualities 
are produced perhaps slowly and clumsily by the daily 
associations and other experiences of life. We have not 
learned in any considerable measure how to produce them 
deliberately in school education. The most we can do is 
to “expose” our learners to them. Under some well- 
known circumstances teachers are clearly able, by exampie 
and urging, to produce aspirations or ideals for these 
appreciations, expressed as specific types of interest in 
reading, taste in dress, or devotion to particular areas of 
art. But these cases are few and poorly documented. 


What is most wrong in American education at 
present with regard to the relation of school objec- 
tives to the personnel or student body to be edu- 
cated? 


The last half-century has seen a multiplication of pur- 
poses in education, accompanied by comparatively little 
progress in relating these purposes to that portion of 
our population in which these purposes should mostly 
be realized. 

For example, no one can seriously contend that we 
should not teach such subjects as algebra, plane geometry, 
and trigonometry in our secondary schools. But the imper- 
fections of our educational theory stand out glaringly 
when we attempt to establish either reasons for teaching 
these subjects to all learners, or for prohibiting certain 
classes from taking them, or for otherwise adjusting these 
species of education to personnel requirements. 
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We have vague but widely accepted beliefs that any 
particular species of school education that is good for 
One person is equally good for others, and that it will be 
contrary to the spirit of democracy to refuse to one class 
of learners what we might freely offer to, or prescribe 
for, another class of learners. 

There are many reasons why children from some envi- 
ronments should attend schools for at least four, if not 

eight or twelve hours per day, between the ages of four and 
six. But there are probably just as sound reasons why 
some others should not attend school at all at these ages. 
We have many fine aspirations as to the character of 
needful kindergarten education, but almost nothing has 
been done in defining in some order of need the environ- 
mental or other classes for whom such education should 
be provided. 

In recent years many new types of subject-matter 
have been offered to, if not forced upon, the public schools 
for inclusion in curricula. There can be no doubt that the 
objectives of these are of very great importance, but at 
present we have no means of relating them to particular 
student groups or of otherwise adjusting these offerings 
to that portion of our societies in which such materials 
will prove of greatest importance. 


CHERE Len, 


THE EDUCATION OF THE JOHN DOES 


In “ The Education of Henry Adams” we find an 
extraordinary self-analysis of the growth and education 
of a gifted and fortunate American. Henry Adams, of 
old and distinguished lineage, inheritor of ample wealth, 
and peculiarly favored in his social contacts, his intellectual 
surroundings, and his opportunities, early conceived of 
his life as a kind of “educational pilgrimage.’ He 
accumulated knowledge, but, beyond that, he sought 
understanding. 

Looking back from the standing-place of a ripened 
maturity, he vigorously condemns some, at least, of his 
school and college education. But he fails to convince 
us that his non-school education and his self-education 
were any more successful, even where favorable circum- 
stances gave him the very maximum of opportunity to 
direct his own adult growth and training. 

Let us take some more commonplace man than Henry 
Adams as a hypothetical subject in whom we can trace 
the blending of the many kinds of education that give us 
the more usual types of Americans. 

John Doe, now at age forty, is a fairly good Ameri- 
can by the standards of 1925. He is a man of family, a 
moderately successful merchant, and sufficiently disposed 
towards upholding the existing social order to give some 
5 per cent. of his waking time actively to politics and other 
unpaid forms of social service. As respects higher intel- 
lectual, cultural, and fellowship interests, he freely admits 
that “ he is a good deal of a Babbitt,” 
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He completed the classical high school curriculum or 
“course ” of a small-town high school in the early years of 
the present century. There had been some vague expecta- 
tions that he would go to college, but nothing came of 
these plans. He now mildly regrets that his parents and he 
himself were not more purposive at that stage. 

Nevertheless, in his mature years he embodies many 

diverse kinds and degrees of education. He “ is a part of 

all that he has met.” He is a highly composite person, 
and any sweeping generalizations as to his qualities or 
powers are certain to be incomplete and even somewhat 
self-contradictory. 

A skilful novelist or psychologist might dissect this 
particular John Doe and trace his outstanding traits or 
characteristics to many sources—but no one a “ pure” 
or unique source. 

Perhaps it would appear that his preferences for 
food have not been noticeably affected by his school edu- 
cation, whereas his understandings of the early history of 
his country have been almost wholly produced by his 
teachers and the books which they had had him read. His 
matured religious and political attitudes may seem to 
derive from many sources, but a few of the latter were 
memorably influential. To a particular companion or club 
he chiefly owes certain of his qualities, to his mother 
others, and to his own resolute handling of himself he 
owes still others. 

+ American adult society is made up of some seventy 
million men and women, all of whom may for our pur- 
poses have the name of John Doe and Jane Doe. 
“It-has lately become the fashion in certain circles to 
speak somewhat disparagingly of the heredity and educa- 
tional and other achievements of the John Does and their 
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sisters. Their “ average ” intelligence, it is alleged, is low 
—hardly that perhaps of a thirteen-year-old. Their “ aver- 
age ’’ schooling has been scarcely above that of the seventh 
grade. Considered as readers of newspapers, patrons of 
the photodrama, buyers of books, followers of party bell- 
wethers, and converts to revivalistic enthusiasms, they are, 
according to the source of adverse criticism, “ morons,” 
the “ booboisie,”’ the ‘‘ mob.”’ 

Usually these contemptuous critics fail to tell us what 
they think of the Does’ ancestors. What was the “ aver- 
age” schooling of those who composed the American 
armies from 1775 to 1783? Of those pioneers who settled 
the Mississippi Valley from 1790 to 1860? Of the millions 
who composed the armies of 1861-1865? 

On the other hand, some of these superficial critics 
insist on seeing the Golden Age of America in that past 
The homes of the colonials, the churches of the Western 
pioneers, life on the farm, the little red schoolhouse—these 
were the agencies that made possible the foundations of 
independence, nation-wide settlement, representative gov- 
ernment, preservation of the union, and national wealth. 
These agencies were made by “real men ’”’—the like of 
which are not to be found today. Perhaps, because of 
immigration and cities and wealth and automobiles, we 
shall not look upon their like again. 


Are American John Does, then, an educated 

people? 

By one set of standards Americans are obviously a 
very much educated people. Most of them have shared 
extensively in home and neighborhood education. Large 
proportions of them have been for many years much 
devoted to general reading, especially that of newspapers 
and magazines. Equally, all of the younger adult genera- 
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tion have been somewhat educated by the photodrama. 
The great bulk of American adults have been schooled 
in some form of vocational education of workshops, 
office, and the usual other agencies of “ pick-up” voca- 
tional education. 

In the civic field we have taken part extensively in 
political campaigns. We have listened to, and read, the 
campaign arguments on behalf of opposing candidates and 
opposing policies. Large numbers of us have to some 
extent shared in the making of public opinion on politi- 
cal issues. 

Millions of our men and thousands of our women 
went abroad in the time of the World War and made a 
variety of contacts. Each year many thousands of our 
people travel to European and Asiatic countries. 

No other country in the world sends anything like the 
proportion of its young between twelve and eighteen to 
school as does the United States. Among no other people 
do so large a proportion of young’ persons realize at least 
a portion of college education. No other country pos- 
sesses such extensively developed facilities for cultural 
travel by rail, automobile, and boat as does our own. 

By other standards, however, things are not so well. 
It is commonly asserted that much of our education is 
superficial, that even our fairly well schooled men and 
women have not learned to think seriously, and that they 
exhibit the effects of undisciplined minds. America pos- 
sesses much science, but not much of the scientific atti- 
tude, so it is alleged. 

In various campaigns for the extension of education 
in recent years, it has been pointed out “that we are a 
nation of seventh graders,” the assertion being based on 
the fact that the “average school attendance of America 
is now the seventh grade.” It was not pointed out by the 
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same propagandists what have been comparable achieve- 
ments of English, French, Germans, or Japanese. 

We have been bombarded with generalizations as to 
numbers of illiterates found in our midst and also the 
proportions of those who, though technically able to read, 
were in effect illiterate because they never actually did 
any reading. From the standpoint of one type of critic, 
our public makes general demands for reading, art, photo- 
drama and the like, on the basis of the “majority tastes ” 
of the “ morons.” 

In various parts of the country those who seek to 
supply anticipated needs for higher forms of esthetic or 
linguistic culture have been greatly disappointed. Even 
fairly large cities will not give profitable audiences to 
serious photodrama or to good concert music. Publishers 
of substantial books find but few buyers. America, like 
the girl of the anecdote, “‘ already has a book.” Artists 
of superior ability gain little support in cities where base- 
ball claims its millions and the moving pictures flourish 
throughout all seasons. 


What are the complexities that baffle us when we 
endeavor to study the effects of education among 
the John Does and Jane Does about us? 


Such adults represent, of course, the blending not 
merely of heredity with the effects of their natural environ. 
ments, but also a merging of the effects of a whole multi- 
plicity of educational agencies, of which schools anc 
colleges have been but one type. 

A well-known biologist and philosopher (David Star 
Jordan) has written entertainingly of “the heredity o! 
Richard Roe.” He points out that Richard Roe, having 
had two parents, four grandparents, and vast numbers o: 
remoter fore-parents, embodies a highly complex heredity 
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and that in his veins undoubtedly flows not only the blood 
of many kings, but also that of many wastrels. 

We may for our purposes similarly consider the edu- 
cation of any “ John Doe.” John Doe, as a typical Ameri- 
can of any one of hundreds of distinguishable types or 
classes, is the product, not of one type of education only, 
but of scores. No matter what his heredity, he has been 
profoundly affected by the climate that has surrounded 
him, the foods upon which he has been nurtured, and the 
infections that have invaded his system. Because of his 
civilized surroundings he has probably slept all of his 
nights under ceilings and so has lost that something which 
comes to youths who sleep under the stars. 

“ By their fruits ye shall know them.’”’ What are the 
fruits of each of the several kinds of education to which 
any given John Doe has been subjected? It is obviously 
hard to tell. What a man is at thirty years of age results 
in part from his heredity and in part from a wide range of 
chance occurrences in his life. Within the limits set by 
his heredity, and subject to thousands of accidental cir- 
cumstances of his environment, he has been shaped, as 
already noted, by the nurtural and educative influences of 
his household, his neighborhood, his church, his reading, 
and many other kinds of material and human agencies. 

It is sometimes said than an engineer’s work is meas- 
ured by the security of his bridges, a lawyer’s by the cases 
he wins, and a physician’s by his cures. The results achieved 
by these workers are fairly concrete and almost imme- 
diately measurable. But, contend the observers, the 
teacher’s work bears little immediate fruit. Decades must 
elapse before his work shows its full effects. Even then 
it may prove wholly impracticable to disentangle the results 
of school education from those of numberless other kinds 
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of education, or from the even more obscure condition 
imposed by heredity and nurtural environment. 

Nevertheless it is submitted that such analysis of edu 
cational effects is not necessarily hopeless if we take quali 
ties in considerably analyzed form. It is entirely practicabl 
to study such specific qualities or traits as pronunciation 
ability to spell, specific types of hygienic practice, par 
ticular moral ideals, and highly differentiated vocationa 
powers, and in these cases at least to make beginning: 
towards determination of the respective parts played by 
natural endowment and specific types of educative influ 
ences in the sum total of qualities finally possessed. 


What are usually superficial methods of determin- 
ing the effects of the several types of education? 


Popular methods of judging of the effects of any edu 
cation depend upon superficial scrutiny of the persons ant 
associations of the various John Does with whom we ar 
brought in contact. One observer notes that several suc 
cessful men have had devoted and wise mothers. Anothe 
remarks on the number of giants who began their lif 
struggles with little or no formal schooling. Most o 
the schooling of some others was in the “ little red school 
house at the country roadside.’ A certain contingent o 
statesmen are alleged to owe much of their self-educatio: 
to the Old Testament, Pilgrim’s Progress, or t 
Burke’s Orations. 

This method has been successfully extended to th 
systematic assemblage of personal experiences. We as! 
prominent and influential men, “ products” of earlie 
academies and colleges, what they think of such studie 
as Latin and algebra. In most cases the retrospective vies 
will be flattering. “It was through such studies that 
learned to think.” 
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But the method of post hoc ergo propter hoc is capa- 
ble of wider application. Have we not all heard unsuc- 
cessful men deplore the time that their parents and teachers 
compelled them to spend on “the dead languages”? A 
great banker used formerly to advise parents to take their 
sons out of school at twelve years of age and place them 
as office-boys in banks if they wished them to rise high 
in the business world. If one questions successful men 
in any walk of life he will usually hear only praises for 
the memorable disciplines to which respectively they were 
subjected in earlier years—here the rigors of childhood 
toil on a frontier farm, there an exacting apprenticeship. 


Can we profitably employ more exact methods of 
analysis of educational results that shall differenti- 
ate particular adult individuals and evaluate their 
achievements? 


For example. such questions as the following should 
be considered : 

1. If a given John Doe at forty years of age is a good 
citizen in certain respects, does it appear that he owes his 
good citizenship in any visible respect to his school edu- 
cation? Does he owe any tangible part of it to his college 
education? What does he owe to his father’s influence? 
To his own efforts since attaining manhood? 

2. If John Doe pronounces English with a fair degree 
of correctness, does he in any case seem to owe this to his 
school education? Under what circumstances may he owe 
much more of this to his household education than to 
his schools? 

3. A John Doe of the stature of Abraham Lincoln 
may be found at the age of forty to possess a large degree 
of civic insight and natural leadership. Apart from his 
superior native endowment, how much of this does he 
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owe to his school education, his household education, and 
to his self-education, respectively, after the days of school 

Let us assume, again, that we are discussing that class 
of John Does who have been produced from superior home 
environments and who have, in addition, been endowed by 
nature with sufficient gifts to make a high school educa- 
tion easily possible and a college education, at least ir 
some degree, practicable. We find these men in our midst 
at from thirty to sixty years of age. They owe very muck 
indeed, of course, to other agencies than schools. Car 
we dissect from their total educational equipment anc 
association, and trace to their respective sources, particu: 
lar items in this equipment? If we do so, what shall be ous 
ascriptions to their schools? 

Here, as in all other cases, we shall find our men mucl 
indebted to their schools for their mastery of reading 
elementary arithmetic, and elemental hygiene. In the cast 
of these superior persons they will also be found to owe 
mutch to their schools of their knowledge of world geog: 
raphy and world history. 

Of their oral English powers relatively little will prob 
ably be due to their school education. Of their taste: 
for art, music, foods and dress, still less in most cases wil 
be found to have derived from such sources. 

In some instances we shall find these abler individual 
in possession of fairly definite masteries of a foreign lan 
guage and of certain advanced forms of mathematics 
Doubtless they have been taught much more than the’ 
have retained, but if circumstances subsequent to thei 
school education have contributed decided incentives t 
further mastery of these subjects, then their schoc 
education has amounted to substantial and importan 
backgrounds. 
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Let us assume that another class of John Does are 
men endowed with less than median potential intelligence, 
and from whom, largely by virtue of that limitation, come 
large proportions of the manual workers of our country. ~ 
What have the schools done for these particular John Does? . 

It is very likely that through education in the arts of 
written communication, even though superior achievements 
have not subsequently been attained, the schools neverthe- 
less have been of very great service to men of this type. 
Furthermore, we may count their elementary mastery of 
arithmetic as having been of much value, and to this may 
be added a rather meagre background of factual geog- 
raphy and history. 

It seems probable that much of the instruction and 
training given to John Does of this type in their earlier 
years in oral speech and in correct syntax had been thrown 
away. They have erected their language habits mostly 
on the basis of their habitual associations in their environ- 
ments, and it is doubtful if much of their present pro- 
ficiency or lack of proficiency in oral speech can be traced 
to their school education. 

On the other hand, it seems likely that they owe certain 
fairly well-established appreciations or understandings of 
hygiene to their school education. 

In the course of time large proportions of men of less 
than average intelligence, destined for manual working 
callings, become fairly proficient in these lines of work. 
Are we to assume that they owe any of this proficiency 
to their school education? 

In most cases, hardly any. In some instances the read- 
ing and writing powers which they earlier acquired may 
have contributed slightly to their vocational success, but 
since these have presumably contributed much more to 
their civic behavior and to their personal culture, such 
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studies are properly to be described as constituting their 
non-vocational education in part. 


What are some very important considerations to 
be observed in our efforts to study educational 
objectives by means of analysis of the achieve- 
ments of adults? 


Some of the most important of these may be expressed 
in documented form thus: 

1. The work of the world is chiefly done by persons 
who have reached years of at least moderate maturity. 
We do not expect small children to be significant eco- 
nomic producers in civilized societies. It is claimed that 
boys as young as fourteen played a part in the armies of 
the Civil War, but it is the young men from eighteen to 
thirty who fill the rank and file of modern armies. We 
expect little or no writing of books, invention, or artistic 
creation on the part of very young children. 

Hence, it is to the adults of.our societies that we must 
look for what might be called a “ finished product’ of our 
educational systems. These adult individuals give evi- 
dence of many kinds of actual proficiency. We can study 
them with reference to their abilities to work, to vote, to 
conserve their health, to minister to the increase of com- 
munity beauty and knowledge, to defend their countries, 
and in hundreds of other respects. 

2. All adults have had vocational education, even 
though only 5 or 6 per cent. of the more than seventy 
million adults now in the United States obtained such 
vocational education in specialized vocational schools, and 
even though only an additional 5 or 6 per cent. received 
their vocational education under conditions of organized 
apprenticeship. 

3. All American adults have had some civic educa- 
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tion, even though the great majority of them owe to their 
schools very little beyond an elementary knowledge of 
geography and history and their abilities to read, as con- 
tributions to the civism needed in democratic communities. 

4. All American adults now possess certain kinds and 
amounts of “spirital” or “fine” culture, even though, 
for the large majority, these forms may be crude and 
insufficient as judged by the standards that should control 
in our schools and colleges. 

5. It may be broadly stated that no man has perfect 
health and, on the other hand, that every man alive has 
some kinds and degrees of health. Within extremes it is 
necessary in analyzing the present possessions of adults 
to discriminate the degrees and kinds of health and ill 
health respectively before indicting schools or other agen- 
cies of nurture and education for failure or neglect. 


Is it practicable to differentiate among American 
adults substantial numbers of types, aggregates, or 
“ case-groups ” in whom can be studied the effects 
of education? 


This should prove an entirely practicable field of 
research for the educational sciences of the future. Ameri- 
can society at the present time includes, as already noted, 
some three score and ten millions of John Does and Jane 
Does, among whom can be detected many classes of those 
who differ but slightly from each other as respects certain 
definable qualities. 

For example, we have with us some millions of adults 
from twenty-five to sixty years of age whose vocational 
competency is of comparatively low order. Inquiry will 
show that we entrusted their vocational preparation largely 
to the “ pick-up” contributions of random employment 
and to the unknown possibilities of self-education. 
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Another enormous army consists of men and women 
who have had the equivalent of at least two or three years 
of secondary education, these having included two years or 
more of the study of modern foreign languages. What 
have these to show for their outlay of time and energy in 
personal culture or other types of useful attainment in 
French, German, or Spanish? We shall probably find that 
in the great majority of cases they exhibit no valuable 
achievements whatever traceable to such sources. 

But very much more clearly defined “ case-types ” can 
be selected for study. What are, for example, the “ Eng- 
lish-pronouncing accomplishments ”’ of adult men, born 
of poor Russian-Jewish immigrant parents? The hygienic 
practices of rural-dwelling negroes in Southern States? 
The civic leadership, prevailingly, of “ college men” or 
“college women” in business? The textile-buying com- 
petencies of farm women of the low half of intelligence 
of their class? The vocational competencies of women 
school teachers from eighteen to twenty-four years of age, 
where these, having had two years of professional train- 
ing, are teaching only in first six grades? 


In considering the education of the John Does 
what are some distinctions that should be made 
between several kinds of “ good education ”? 


We may seek to discover: 

a. What are “ good educations” for John Doe him- 
self? 

b. What “educations” of John Doe are good for 
his fellows? 

c. Is there any likelihood that the kinds and degrees 
of education that might be good for John Doe 
himself would not be good for his fellows? 
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d. Is there any likelihood that some kinds and degrees 
of education of John Doe that might be good 
for his fellows would not be good for John 
Doe himself ? 

é. Is there any likelihood that the kinds of education 
of John Doe that might be good for one set of 
his fellows would not be good for another ? 


These question require separate consideration. 


What kinds of education would be good for John 

Doe? 

John Doe, obviously, is a person capable of enjoying a 
great many kinds of satisfactions, and of suffering a great 
many kinds of ills. Many of his satisfactions, at least in 
some degree, he can realize without any formal school 
education. Some of his ills are likely to visit him in any 
event, no matter how much of school education he may 
be given. 

It is readily to be understood, however, that certain 
specified kinds of education may easily enhance John 
Doe’s sum total of satisfactions, or create for him new 
kinds of satisfactions. Clearly it is apparent that certain 
kinds of education may enable John Doe to ward off 
certain possible ills or even to prevent certain ills from 
threatening him at all. 

Hundreds of illustrations will occur to any student of 
social phenomena. One kind of education may be so organ- 
ized as to enable John Doe easily to wrest an economic 
living from nature, either alone or in cooperation with 
his fellows. Another kind of education may give him 
access to what men have thought and felt at other times 
as they have been able to express themselves in pictures, 
music, paintings, and other conveyors. Still another kind 
of education may enable John Doe completely to.protect 
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himself from such infections as malaria, hookworm, 
or tuberculosis. 

Strictly speaking, “no man liveth to himself alone,” 
either educationally or otherwise. Nevertheless it must 
be clear to the student of the welfare of social groups that 
endless opportunities arise in which John Doe may profit 
at the expense of his fellows, just as other situations exist 
in which his good squares with theirs. 


What is meant by good education of John Doe for 
the sake of his fellows? 


Every human being, of course, lives in certain kinds 
of dependence upon others. He starts his career in close 
dependence upon parents or substitutes for parents. 
Throughout his life he commonly depends upon some 
societies for companionship or fellowship. It is practically 
impossible under conditions of today for a man to work 
alone. He must work as employee, employer, partner, 
buyer, or seller in relation to other workers and, therefore, 
in greater or less dependence upon them. He cannot alone 
maintain that machinery of social order which we call 
government. Others must share with him in community 
defence, administration of justice, and many other 
public works. 

It is clearly possible that in some or all of these enter- 
prises John Doe may be a very good codperator. But it 
is no less possible that John Doe, left to himself, or soured 
by circumstances, may become in some or all of these 
cooperative relationships a bad codperator, possibly pre- 
pared to do more harm than good to his fellows. 

The wrong kind of education may make a coward, 
a traitor, or a defeatist out of him; whereas the right kind 
of education may make of him a born defender, a loyal 
patriot, and a resolute upholder of helpful public opinion. 
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These analogies drawn from fields of warlike defensive 
activities can be paralleled in scores of ways as respects a 
man’s relationships to his village neighborhood, to his fel- 
low workers in large enterprises, to his employers, to his 
blood relations, to his co-worshippers, to those from whom 
he buys, towards those to whom he sells, and in multi- 
tudinous other social relationships. 


For purposes of determining educational values 

who are the “fellows” of any given John Doe? 

Here many of us are in greater or less degree victims 
of either aspirational or of barbaric thinking. It is hard 
for us to take a measured view of the interdependencies 
that exist among different members of the human race as 
now found on this globe. 

At the outset we may assume that for all practical 
purposes human beings on this planet have no social 
dependency on, or responsibilities towards, the man-like 
beings that may be supposed to occupy other planets, either 
of our solar system or of others. 

Similar absence of social relationships undoubtedly 
prevailed for long periods in the history of our species 
when there was no commerce of commodities, and per- 
haps no interchange of ideas or any culture products, 
between societies far separated from each other. Prior 
to 1492 it is probable that for thousands of years no social 
interdependencies existed between Eurasian and American 
societies. Under primitive social conditions it is safe to 
assume that the inhabitants of a given river valley had 
over a number of centuries no social relationships what- 
ever with the inhabitants of another river valley inacces- 


sibly distant. 
The coming of commerce, of course, has changed all of 
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this, with the result that trade economic relationships 
began, followed by the gradual exchange of cultural prod- 
ucts such as arts, language, and the like. Even under 
primitive social conditions there may well have developed 
predatory desires on the part of one people towards either 
the natural or the artificial possessions of their neighbors, 
and hence arose the social activities that we know as con- 
quest, extermination, enslavement, wife capture, annexa- 
tion, tribute taking, and the rest. 

But only comparatively recently in historic times have 
such conflict relationships and some derived cooperative 
relationships extended over considerable portions of the 
earth’s surface. Only within a century have the wars of 
Central Africa come to possess any practical social sig- 
nificance to Europe. For centuries prior to the explorations 
of Columbus, the wars and other social movements of 
China possessed no significance to Europe, and still less, 
apparently, to the inhabitants of North America. 

We say now that all of this has changed. Commerce 
penetrates almost every inhabited part of the world’s sur- 
face. Missionary enterprise is hardly less outreaching in 
its movements. The desire of enterprising spirits to pos- 
sess natural treasures of gold, diamonds, rubber, ivory, 
coal, iron-ore, oil, and numberless other products, leads 
to the establishment of trading posts and camps, and much 
of this within regions heretofore unpenetrated. 

The consequences we see all about us. Certain nations 
have extended their supervision or mandates over large 
portions of the earth’s surface, and especially where back- 
ward peoples are in local possession. In some cases, as in 
Australia and certain parts of North and South America, 
the original inhabitants have been completely displaced. 
In others, as in New Zealand, some parts of North 
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America, and occasionally in South America, they have 
been given a partial tenure of the lands originally held. 
In the meantime, local social life itself becomes more com- 
plex, until today the typical John Doe in any society is 
the centre of interlacing net-works of literally hundreds of 
manifest, and thousands of obscure, social relationships, 
meaning thereby dependencies, responsibilities, codpera- 
tions, competitions, conflicts, and numberless others. 

Perception of this fact has led some “ aspirationists ” 
to talk much about some vague “ social whole” in which 
all have membership. This may be a serviceable meta- 
physical conception, but it has little realistic significance 
or practical worth. 

A twelve-year-old John Doe is very actively a member 
of his family social group. He has a role in some neigh- 
borhood community, and in some school. He has no part 
yet in international affairs, in labor unions, in determin- 
ing church policies. 

A thirty-year-old John Doe plays réles in many more 
social formations than does any twelve-year-old. But if 
he be a “ smallish man” in mind and experience, he too 
figures to no perceptible extent in large social affairs. In 
spite of best intentions he remains parochial—a fact which 
idealistic educators often refuse to recognize, because 
such recognition would be painful to their hopes and 
wishful sentiments. 

In other words, all of a man’s many societies resemble 
in some ways concentric circles of widening areas, just 
as do his successively larger political societies, from village 
to county, from county to state, from state to nation, and 
from nation to allied confederation. In like degree, and 
according to his own potentialities, do his social participa- 
tions and responsibilities vary. 

6 
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What are the areas of social values in which it 
should now be practicable to develop criteria or 
standards wherewith to measure the educational 
achievements of several case-types of John Does? 


The first and most tangible of all of these is the great 
area of vocational values or valuations—that is, in eco- 
nomic production. The educational products considered 
under this head are the various forms of manual or othet 
skill-like proficiencies, as well as the related scientific anc 
esthetic knowledge and likewise the ethical standards anc 
social insights that combine in aggregates to produce the 
sets of qualities which we call “ vocational proficiencies.” 

These “ values” or “ social worths”’ are fairly easily 
measured because of their constant purchase and sale ir 
the labor market places of the world. All of us have fai 
standards of what we mean by competent service in wait: 
resses, bookkeepers, shoe repairers, chauffeurs, carpenters 
and hundreds of other workers. Persons who habitually 
employ and pay for such service, as well as persons whx 
in any critical capacity consume the products of such ser 
vice, have arrived at fair standards of social values whicl 
can readily be made the basis for educational values 
Every civil service examination, obviously, is based upot 
certain standards of economic production or vocationa 
values which can readily be translated, under scientifi 
scrutiny, back to the educational means and methods tha 
have resulted in the production of these valuable qualities 

In some degree, social values have already been trans 
lated into educational values in the fields of profession< 
training and we are near to the time when they can simi 
larly be translated in the fields of agricultural, home 
making, and a few forms of trade education. 
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Next to economic values what other values are 
considered by laymen to be of paramount impor- 
tance in education? 


Unquestionably a wide range of values that can prop- 
erly be called moral, reaching to some extent over into 
fields of civic behaviors. Americans, and conspicuously 
Americans under puritanical influences, have always 
wanted their educational system to make of their young 
people, persons more truthful, more honest, more chaste, 
less brutal, more industrious, more loyal, more patriotic, 
than they otherwise would be. 

This sphere of education belongs, of course, largely to 
the household and the church, but it has been inevitable 
that patrons of our schools should earnestly desire that 
these agencies vigorously supplement the efforts of non- 
school agencies. 

To a degree all schools have necessarily and willingly 
undertaken some achievement of these moral educational 
values, and first of all because of their own’ necessitiés 
for Codperative social working and living. Every school 
is a little society with a definite purpose, and as such it 
absolutely needs certain kinds of moral behavior within 
its own confines as conditions of attaining any results at 
all worth while. Hence, every school creates definite and 
quite elaborate mechanisms for producing certain well- 
known kinds of orderly behavior, honesty, truthfulness, 
temperance, sexual restraint, industriousness, and the like. 

It has always been an easy inference of superficial 
thinkers that ideals or insights, formed under pressure 
for the maintenance of social order within school groups, 
will carry over into a variety of other social situations in 
life where new and different kinds of temptations are 
encountered. Most of these expectations are probably 
illusory. This explains why employers or others concerned 
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with the products of our schools so frequently charge these 
agencies with derelictions in the field of moral education. 

The fact is, of course, that there are as yet very few 
successful methods of instructing or training in any par- 
ticular field of moral behavior that will guarantee such 
behavior under conditions external to the school and espe- 
cially somewhat remote in point of time, where temptations 
of a kind or intensity never felt within school societies 
are to be experienced. 


Is it desirable and practicable to offer for prospec- 

tive adult John Does certain historical studies that 

shall be expected to function primarily in what in 
this study will later be called cultural educations? 

It is certainly desirable, and it will prove easily prac- 
ticable to do so. Large numbers of moderately well- 
educated men through all the ages of reported history 
have made themselves fairly cultured persons by historical 
studies of just this character. 

Everywhere in our elementary schools, from the third 
to the eighth grades, considerable proportions of our chil- 
dren are now acquiring substantial amounts of valuable 
culture either for self-directed or school-inspired reading 
of the thousands of types of books of a historical, semi- 
historical, or biographical nature. After leaving school or 
college substantial proportions of American men and 
women continue or take up new historic readings and 
gradually acquire repertoires of interests, information, and 
tastes that in this area are characteristic of the “ cultured ” 
man or woman. 

Wherever a keen and sound critic of our social life 
can describe for us a “ Babbitt ” type of culture which we 
should no longer produce, then schools and colleges can 
proceed to modify their ways and means accordingly. 


= 


CHAPTER V 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
EDUCATION? 


IN THE minds of careless thinkers “education” is 
too commonly identified with “ school education” only. 
Hence the Iroquois Indian, the frontiersman, and those 
unschooled men and women who have so frequently come 
to the front under the incentives that America has in the 
past presented generously to the children of pioneer 
settlers and struggling immigrants, have been in this nar- 
rower implication, all “ uneducated ”’ persons. 

But some wiser second thoughts tend now to creep into 
our technical books on education. Even laymen sometimes 
speak of “home education,” the “bad (or good) influ- 
ences of the photodrama,” and the “ poor vocational train- 
ing now given on the farm or in certain kinds of work- 
shops.”’ Public libraries, scouting, juvenile court proba- 
tion, and the newspapers are being recognized as among 
educational agencies of both good and evil potentialities. 
It is coming to be vaguely felt in some quarters that there 
should be “better cooperation’’ between homes and 
schools, between workshops and schools, and even between 
moving picture producers and schools as regards certain 
kinds of education. 


What’s chiefly wrong with the team-work of our 
various educational agencies? 


66 


Superficially, the answer might be “that there is so 
little team-work.”? That would, however, be a very ill- 
considered answer. The fact is, of course, that historically 
the various agencies of direct or indirect education that 
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affect young people have had each their respective spheres 
of responsibility and influence. 

Schools were not expected to teach children the sim- 
pler vernacular, and homes were not expected to teach hand- 
writing. Neighborhood play associations were not expected 
to teach arithmetic, and schools were not thought necessary 
to teach children to play physically. As secular schools 
were detached from church control they were no longer 
expected to educate in creedal matters. Until recently 
employers of young workers did not expect schools to 
train these in manipulative skills, but they did expect the 
schools to send them young persons fairly well trained 
in the school arts of handwriting, spelling, arithmetic, 
and reading. 

Households have always taught practical hygiene, and 
even yet no serious educator expects schools to do more 
than moderately supplement the usual home in this depart- 
ment of instruction and training. Schools, as closely knit 
little societies, have always had to train strenuously in 
“school moralities ” or “ school civism ”’ ; but only recently 
have careful educational policy makers come to feel that 
schools should or could assume responsibilities for moral 
and civic training towards many of the out-of-school 
relationships of life. 

Until recently it seems to have been generally taken 
for granted that English secondary schools had little or 
no responsibility for instruction in “ good literature ” or 
“appreciation of music.” These were as much matters of 
domestic education as the learning of the early vernacular. 
On the other hand, both the day and boarding varieties of 
such schools seem for a century or more to have taken 
very seriously their responsibilities in promoting games 
and other physical sports. 
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What, then, seems to be really wrong in America 
with team-work among the various agencies? 


The first thing that is manifestly wrong is that there 
exists nowhere any documented analysis of the actual 
or expected contributions of these various agencies to the 
sum total of the education of any given individual. It will 
be freely conceded that in many respects the educational 
functions of schools are residual, complementary, or sup- 
plementary to those of other agencies. But if the actually 
normal or exceptional contributions of these other agencies 
are unknown or unmeasured, it is obvious that the re- 
sidual functions of the schools can be only most imper- 
fectly estimated. 

Furthermore, in many cases, schools are able, by com- 
paratively slight effort, considerably to modify the actual 
functioning of at least some of these other agencies. It 
would appear, for example, that self-education subsequent 
to school attendance might readily take much of its direc- 
tion and purpose from the character of school education 
in those stages that are latest for specified persons. It is 
well known that, under some circumstances, kindergarten 
schools are able to affect to some extent the characteristic 
household education of very young children. Until, how- 
ever, there has been evolved some kind of schematic rep- 
resentation of the kinds and degrees of educational func- 
tion to be expected from these various agencies, it is 
difficult to see how school education itself can discover its 
own optimum contributions. 

Under present conditions it seems to be quite custom- 
ary for teachers and other educators in schools to under- 
value, if not positively to disparage, the educational 
contributions of non-school agencies. Little effort towards 
coordination is made, and the appreciations or valu- 
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ations made by school educators upon the various out- 
of-school agencies are apt to be superficial, prejudiced, 
and antagonistic. This is notably the case today in the 
attitudes of schools towards such educational agencies as 
the photodrama, newspaper and current magazine reading, 
work-place education and later self-education. 

Another probably great defect of present-day codrdi- 
nation of the various educational agencies is the tendency 
of schools prematurely to attempt to achieve educational 
results that would come quite naturally through extra- 
school agencies if the school had not made any effort. 
This seems to be frequently the case with regard to library 
reading, and a variety of contributions from neighborhood 
community education. Left to themselves, many children 
will normally, between the ages of nine and fourteen, 
acquire much of that intimate knowledge of local indus- 
tries and local civic institutions which schools, through 
a kind of premature community civics, seem at times to be 
endeavoring to impart. A similar misdirection of energy 
is frequently found in those rural schools that attempt 
seriously to undertake nature study or environmental “ sci- 
ence’ education. They are prone to work hard at “ carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle.” 


What are some of the sources and conditions that 
should be taken into account in the endeavor to 
apportion the residual functions of schools under 
present-day conditions? 


These include, first, the general hereditary capacities 
or potentialities of individuals or classes of individuals 
themselves ; second, the hereditary or native endowments 
for particular kinds or degrees of learning; third, the 
available time for school education, as well as for the 
operation of other forms of education; fourth, the edu- 
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cational contributions of non-school agencies; fifth, for 
any particular area of schooling, the previous contribu- 
tions of school agencies; sixth, the possibilities of con- 
tingent self-education by classes of individuals ; and finally, 
the potential ends for which education is needed. 

Herbert Spencer’s famous query “ What knowledge 
is most worth?” could from this point of view be thus 
expanded: ‘‘ What particular types and amounts of knowl- 
edge, skill, etc., are of most worth to classes of individuals 
of stated native and early acquired qualities who have 
available specified amounts of time for school education, 
who have had specified kinds of opportunities for extra- 
school education, and whose probable future environ- 
ment and circumstances offer specified kinds and degrees 
of health-conserving, cultural, civic, and economic 
opportunity? 

As earlier indicated, David Starr Jordan shows that 
our blood heredity derives ultimately from a vast army 
of ancestors—two parents, four grandparents, eight 
great-grandparents, and, back a few generations, literally 
hundreds of ancestors. From each of these derive influ- 
ences that converge in us as individuals, giving us the 
mosaic of traits which we exhibit. 

Similarly, any careful analysis shows that in a mature 
individual there converge the educational and other envi- 
ronmental influences of literally hundreds of distinctive 
agencies. It is only a careless and hasty use of terms that 
identifies education with those particular and often residual 
forms of education for which schools are responsible. 
In a mature man or woman can be traced a variety of 
ideals, attitudes, knowledge, and other qualities that date 
in large part back to association with mother, brother, 
fellow student, or even to some book, shop, or other rela- 
tively impersonal agency. Any growing child lives a very 
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active life in the midst of its environment and is con 
stantly open to suggestions both from the material anc 
the personal sources in that environment. He is also per: 
petually experimenting and learning even when left com: 
pletely to himself. 

Under some conditions, these non-school agencies 0: 
education develop elaborate principles and customs tha 
make of them highly important agencies of instructior 
and training. We all believe that the old New Englanc 
family, as well as many types of families throughout the 
Middle Ages, and likewise ancient patriarchal families 
were highly developed and essentially administrative agen. 
cies of education. Under many conditions, churches have 
assumed very extensive educational responsibilities 
Throughout the Middle Ages, at least in many of the 
organized crafts and merchant guilds, collective responsi. 
bility of the members for education was considered of nc 
less importance than was similar education in religious anc 
military guilds. Doctor Ross in his “ Social Control’ 
has pointed out the practically universal fact that socia 
groups everywhere exert for purposes of initiating nev 
members what amount to conscious or unconscious edu 
cational influences of much significance. 

Under present-day conditions we must also take espe 
cial account of the vast magnitude of those commercializec 
agencies which purvey various forms of education in s¢ 
attractive a guise that even young learners are temptec 
to expend heavily of their time and to some extent o: 
their financial resources to procure them. The photo 
drama, the newspaper, the news-stand magazine, the book 
the novel, and the circulating library, as well as the mer 
cantile establishment purveying all sorts of wares, becom: 
in fact agencies of one kind or another of education— 
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certainly not always good education, and even perhaps, 
in too many cases, trivial or unsubstantial education—but 
education none the less. 


Is it practicable to form classes of different extra- 
school educational agencies within each of which a 
sufficient number of distinctive characteristics are 
found to permit of profitable generalization? 


It is submitted that these classifications will serve 
valuable purposes in this connection: (1) Household edu- 
cation; (2) Neighborhood education; (3) Market-place 
education; (4) Religious. education; (5) Coterie and 
club education; (6) Police power education; (7) Work- 
place education; and (8) Self-education. 

By household education is meant all the forms of 
instruction and training, as well as the consciously aided 
growth, that take place under the auspices of mother, 
father, brothers and sisters, and other relatives as well 
as non-related workers, in the typical American household. 

Qualitatively, household education is almost of end- 
less variety. Elemental forms of speech, moral behavior, 
use of leisure, attitudes towards external agencies, indus- 
triousness, tastes, and the like, are here cultivated, usually 
with good, but not infrequently bad, results. 

It seems to be “ natural,” as we say, that young chil- 
dren should feel very dependent upon their household 
superiors and surroundings. It seems to be no less a law 
of nature that in adolescence they should progressively 
wish to detach themselves from domestic controls and 
influences, and endeavor to form and increase connections 
with extra-home agencies. During the intermediate years 
of pre-adolescence it often happens that sharp competitions 
arise between the educational objectives more or less 
unconsciously promoted by neighborhood associates, or by 
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specific coterie groups, and those objectives which th 
household is anxious to promote. 

By neighborhood education will be here meant all o 
the experiences and other educative influences derived b: 
a growing child from exploration and participation in hi 
unorganized environment. (Organized and systematize 
social contacts, apart from church and school, will be late 
described as coterie education.) It is entirely obvious tha 
every young child is learning constantly from his explora 
tions of the streets, trees, animal life, topography, climate 
and other elements in its environment. Sometimes it 1 
aided to an appreciation and interpretation of these thing 
through elders, but, no less frequently, the process ma: 
become almost entirely one of self-education through th 
environment. Thompson-Seton gives us vivid instance 
of the education derived by frontier boys through contac 
with Indians. Neighborhood education often merges int 
work-place education for the farmer’s boy and for th 
child of the frontier. 

Market-place education will here include all those edu 
cational means that are available to young and old throug’ 
the channels of commerce, such as printed matter in forn 
of newspapers, magazines, or books, the photodrama, toys 
pictures, puzzles, and the endless paraphernalia of person 
decoration or recreation. 

The term religious education will be used to embrac 
all those forms of strictly religious, as well as the kind 
of moral, instruction and training that derive from organ 
ized or unorganized church agencies. Some forms o 
strictly religious education are, of course, given by parents 
and sometimes by others, but these will be referred to thei 
more usual sources. 

Coterie and club education will here include only thos 
influences that derive from the purposive groups, or mor 
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or less stable cliques or gangs, which are formed spon- 
taneously by young people, or which, initiated by elders, 
tend to perpetuate themselves for considerable periods. 
The observant student of social psychology is well aware 
that at certain periods in the growing lives of boys and 
girls these coteries exert profound moral, cultural, and 
sometimes religious and civic influences. They greatly 
modify tastes, and under certain circumstances have 
become powerful agencies in affecting vocational ideals, 
religious attitudes, and moral principles. Needless to say, 
their influence may sometimes be destructive of the posi- 
tive education of home, church, or school. The potency 
of coterie education is greatly affected by certain large and 
rather vague elements of social control exerted by the 
environment, including the freedom and opportunities 
for intensive “herd formations’? made possible by 
that environment. 

The term police power education will here apply to all 
those forms of influences on the ideals and attitudes of 
youths exerted, often invisibly, by such agencies as police, 
courts, and other agencies designed primarily to deal with 
antisocial members of groups in the late stages of their 
delinquency, but which in obscure ways exert marked influ- 
ences towards observance of law or order on all still plastic 
members of the community. 

Work-place education will be the term here used to 
indicate all the forms of instruction and training which 
accrue from participation in the visible economic activities 
of the world. Sooner or later all young people learn to 
work. Under present conditions in America the great 
majority of these must acquire skills, technical knowledge, 
industrial ideals, and the other factors of proficiency in 
economic production through customary participation in 
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work, rather than through systematic instruction in ¢ 
vocational school or under apprenticeship—that is, by 
“ pick-up ” vocational education rather than “ vocationa 
school ” or responsible apprenticeship education. 

All work-place education towards vocational profi 
ciency is accompanied by a variety of more or less specifi 
forms of moral, civic, physical, and cultural education 
So effective are these that it frequently happens, that 11 
the course of a few years a man’s entire civic and cultura 
outlook, as well as his bodily form and health, will hav 
been largely shaped by his vocational participations an 
by his vocational co-workers. Modern social economic 
looks upon any such drastic moulding of young persons a 
much to be deplored. In a strictly modern urban commu 
nity the more fortunately placed workers are but slightl 
thus stamped by the various insignia or stigmata o 
their vocations. 

Self-education, finally, will be used to denote any an 
all forms of education in which the individual himsel 
is a prime mover, with conscious purpose to use the edu 
cative materials of his environment. In a loose sense o 
the term, it might be said that a six-year-old boy explor 
ing the little wilderness of his neighborhood is under 
going self-education. An older pupil reading with avidit 
from magazines is similarly self-educating himself. Adc 
lescents are notable for their numerous attempts to solv 
their own problems through self-initiated explorations o 
their social environments. 

Nevertheless, it seems expedient here to restrict th 
term self-education to the more purposive and organize 
efforts of individuals, quite apart from the agencie 
already noted, in the course of which they make such us 
of these as may prove expedient at any one time. 

A variety of “market-place”’ facilities—corresponc 
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ence instruction, modern language and dancing lessons, lec- 
tures, Chautauquas, reading courses, and even public libra- 
ries and newspapers—are supported by demands of those 
who have quite purposefully embarked upon one or more 
forms of self-education. 

It is not the purpose of this book critically to examine 
the various forms of extra-school education. But it is 
expedient to devote a few paragraphs to analysis of what 
seem to be outstanding present-day characteristics of 
each, as a basis for determining wherein conditions espe- 
cially affecting responsibilities of schools are changing 
significantly. 


What are the outstanding conditions of contem- 

porary American household education? 

For present purposes we may roughly divide American 
household education into two types, the rural and the 
urban. In rural households many of the conditions his- 
torically favorable to the broader domestic and farm edu- 
cation of growing boys and girls still remain. These 
include especially a wide range of opportunities to par- 
ticipate in elementary phases of productive work. Country 
children also necessarily rely heavily upon the household 
and its adjuncts for much of diversion and for the pro- 
motion of many of the more spontaneous cultural interests 
of life. 

The usual urban household, on the other hand, is 
increasingly divested of opportunities for young persons 
to participate in productive work. Even the growing girls 
in a modern urban apartment appear to be doing less and 
less in household productive occupations, and especially 
where the exactions of school work claim the best of their 
waking time. 
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Again, under urban conditions there seems to be a con 
stantly increasing tendency to depend upon other agencie 
than the household for recreation, diversion, and socia 
experience with companions. The urban neighborhood an 
market place grow rich in educational opportunities, whils 
the household becomes more restricted. 

Many of these conditions are, of course, aggravate 
where parents become preoccupied with their own extra 
home concerns such as clubs, committee meetings, politics 
or where they are more than ordinarily occupied wit 
business affairs. 

Especially for boys between ten and fifteen years o 
age does the modern urban home cease to be an agenc 
of sound education through domestic participations, Thes 
boys must necessarily rely upon external agencies, some o 
which, such as gang participations, playground activitie 
and the like, are of ancient development, whilst other: 
such as scouting and club work, are of comparativel 
recent appearance. 

Let us record here a partial “ case-analysis ’ 
John Doe: 

The first educational agency of which I became awar 
was my childhood’s household. That household con 
sisted of various individuals as well as of various kind 
of equipment; and in one sense of the word I obtaine 
elements of my education through my contacts wit 
everything in it. However, my mother was much th 
most influential of my household educators, not onl: 
because of what she did to me directly, but also becaus 
she was in large part the directing and codrdinating centr 
of the educative efforts of my older brothers and sisters 
my father, visitors, and even of the toys and other mate 
rial objects with which I was permitted or induced t 
have contacts. I need not say that within this household 
acquired much of my simpler vernacular speech, a wid 
area of manners and “small group” moral habits, an 
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a wide range of experience with numberless objects of 
use and diversion. 

The outstanding characteristic of this household edu- 
cation, as I see it in retrospect, was a certain almost 
methodical unconsciousness of purpose. The primary 
object of most of the individuals concerned was to fashion 
my powers, tastes, and other mental and bodily qualities 
according to standards that had become largely habitual 
to the members of the household group and especially 
to my parents. This is illustrated in the acquisition of 
vernacular speech, the conscious purposiveness of which, 
as well as the methods, are typical of most of the forms 
of household education. When my growth had reached 
the point, where, according to usual family experience, 
I should begin to speak, a variety of stimulating activities 
were indulged in calculated to stir my speech-making 
proclivities, and, in some cases at any rate, to set exam- 
ples. In the main, it was tacitly assumed that the stand- 
ards of speech acquisition found in the older members 
were sufficient and satisfactory for my purposes. Most of 
this education was inexpensive, effortless, and, in many 
cases, became a source of diversion to the several teachers 
involved. The comparative absence of conscious purpose 
and standards justified us in describing most of this 
household education as “natural,” certain portions of 
which, however, gradually came to be distinctly artificial, 
as where I was prohibited from certain acts by various 
taboos and even penalties. 


What kinds of education are especially expected 

from household participation? 

These seem never yet to have been formulated in other 
than very general terms. It is obvious to any one that a 
wide range of speech habits, of moral practices, of tastes, 
and childish ideals are the inevitable by-products of house- 
hold living from birth to six. To these must be added a 
considerable array of euthenic or “ good living” skills, 
knowledge, tastes, and other products of frequent par- 
ticipations, These can be considered under such heads as: 
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dressing; behaviors about domicile; attitudes towards 
domestic animals; a wide variety of social manners 
towards different classes of associates; many habits in 
connection with the taking of food, and disposal of waste; 
and many others. 

We can, then, readily describe qualitatively a large 
variety of the specific objectives of household education 
under these heads. But our educational science still largely 
prevents us from either defining the optimum standards 
to be expected, or deficiencies revealed in actual practices 
—that is, we can as yet give them no useful “quantitative ” 
description or evaluation. 


What are some insufficiently understood factors in 
household education? 


In much of contemporary discussion of education in 
home and family life (that is, household education) there 
is insufficient recognition of the varying potentialities of 
households as educational agencies at different age levels, 
and under some other differences of conditions. For 
-example, the household has substantially too per cent. 
control of its younger members under the age of six. 
The usual American household has no control of its mem- 
bers, let us say, after the age of twenty-five. From six to 
twelve extra-home agencies enter extensively into the lives 
of our growing children, with some corresponding diminu- 
tion of the effective control of the household. From four- 
teen to twenty-two (during the period of secondary school 
and college life) extra-home associations play a very large 
part with the usual adolescent in determining tastes, a large 
variety of social values, and many forms of social control. 
Naturally, the household remains, under these conditions, a 
sort of residual agency, not directly active educationally, 
but exercising a kind of ultimate control which is naturally 
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effective only where the more extreme or exceptional types 
of conduct are involved. 

Something more than 50 per cent. of young Americans 
become wage earners soon after fifteen years of age. For 
young wage earners, household education commonly soon 
ceases to be significantly operative except in very limited 
areas of moral behavior. Most of the new education 
is either derived directly from vocational and other extra- 
home participations, or from deliberately begun self- 
education. It is of the utmost importance in evaluating 
various types of household education to indicate the age 
levels considered, as well as some other conditions, such as 
schools, vocational participation, school residence, club 
fellowship, urban or rural environment, and the like. 


What further conditions are wrong with contem- 
porary understanding of household education? 


Vagueness of understanding on the part of educators 
or other critics of either the normal objectives or of actual 
achievements in present-day household education is the 
greatest obstacle to determination of residual functions 
of schools. 

It should be obvious, as already intimated, that house- 
hold education differs vastly in its effectiveness according 
as we think of periods in the lives of children from birth 
to four years of age; from entry upon school at six to ten 
years of age; from the beginning of the period when chil- 
dren form groups in the neighborhood from twelve to fif- 
teen years of age; and then in connection with the period of 
adjustment from fifteen onward, when, under the impulse 
of nature and custom, large proportions of young persons 
are expected to lay foundations for independent careers. 

Household influences amounting to education are also 
variable to some extent according to sex, especially in the 
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boys’ “ gang-forming ”’ period from nine to fourteen years 
of age, and in the late period of adolescence, when, even 
for large proportions of wage-earning girls, residence 
apart from the household is not socially approved. 

But it is especially with reference to any fundamental 
analysis of the lines along which household or domestic 
education is most effective that our educational theory 
now especially breaks down. Upon close questioning it 
will be freely admitted that households are the educational 
agencies which are responsible for a large proportion of 
the speech acquisitions of children from birth to five years 
of age. 

The same is obviously true of a large proportion of 
hygienic habits, simple forms of moral behavior, and a 
large variety of euthenic tastes. In the intermediate years 
from nine to fifteen years of age, household education is 
frequently in some conflict with neighborhood education, 
especially as that is effected through gang associations on 
the part of boys, and coterie associations on the part of 
girls. From fourteen years of age onward, standards of 
household education in matters of vocational participation 
may easily be measurably in conflict with those of work- 
shop education. 


Why are modern households apparently weak in 
the field of religious education? 


In the first place, there is nowhere complete agreement 
as to whether modern households are actually ‘“ weak ”’ 
in this field, because there is no agreement as to how 
valuable or how important are specific types of reli- 
gious education. 

Again, the general tendency to delegate to specialized 
agencies particular forms of education is clearly evident 
in the attempts of religious organizations to develop Sun- 
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day schools and other types of educative agencies, and the 
parallel tendency of parents and other members of the 
household to delegate to religious organizations responsi- 
bilities for such education. In view of these conditions, 
by what standards are we to contend that the modern 
household is relatively weak in religious education, any 
more than it is weak in vocational education or in the 
promotion of cultural education through general reading? 


What stands out as, in order of time at least, the 
second decided agency in extra-school education? 


It is the neighborhood community. In the neighbor- 
hood each child is able to make contacts with a great vari- 
ety of social agencies, first those near to the household 
and then, in many cases, those radiating out from it. These 
extra-household contacts are endlessly varied, bringing 
reading, new accessions of knowledge of objects, experi- 
ence with other human beings and animals, and presently, 
opportunities for independent social contacts with neigh- 
boring children and adults. 

The first effect of this neighborhood education is an 
enormous extension of experience, varied in some cases by 
the acquisition of distinctly corrective or modified atti- 
tudes and habits. In some cases, what has been fairly well 
learned within the household in habits of speech or beliefs 
or forms of social behavior are modified or corrected, as 
small coterie or gang-like groups are built up among play- 
fellows. Contacts with adults who represent standards 
essentially different from those of the household also often 
have marked effects. 

The outstanding characteristics of these numerous 
forms of neighborhood education, like those of household 
education, consist in its ‘‘ naturalness,” its unconscious- 
ness of ultimate purpose, and its often incidental and frag- 
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mentary character. On the other hand, as in the case of 
household education, its potency is very great, owing partly 
to the extreme plasticities of the learning agent, and also 
to the comparative absence of competing or conflicting 
standards of speech, moral behaviors, cultural acquisitions, 
and the like. In the few cases where definite conflicts 
arise (for example, beliefs in a literal Santa Claus, atti- 
tudes towards some distinctive sex, and other personal 
emotions or practices, and interpretations of some natural 
phenomena) the ensuing disturbances seem, at least tem- 
porarily, of great and serious consequences. In a few rare 
instances many years of painful adjustments may be 
required to outgrow the effects of minor disillusions or 
uneasiness for conflicting approvals of behavior. But 
these are the exception, almost never the rule, except in 
the very rare melting-pot processes where exceptionally 
bright children must ‘‘ Americanize”’ themselves from 
excessively “ alien’ households. 


Reference has already been made to “ work-place 
education.” What is meant by that? 


Under all normal circumstances, it becomes the law of 
each individual sooner or later to prepare himself for per- 
forming a share of the world’s work. Under somewhat 
primitive conditions such as exemplified in American farm 
life, the initial stages of this economic participation may 
take place in quite early childhood, as when a boy helps 
his father or hired man on a farm, or when a girl assists 
her mother in domestic operations. 

Under most social conditions prevailing in America, 
however, initiation into work-place education is not a grad- 
ual process, but takes place rather abruptly, somewhere 
between fourteen to eighteen years of age, when the indi- 
vidual “ gets a job.” 
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The outstanding characteristic of work-place or voca- 
tional education is its intense purposiveness within its 
somewhat narrow boundaries set up by this particular 
vocation in the service that is being demanded. Further- 
more, there is involved almost invariably a large amount 
of contact with the social influence exerted by persons who 
are much older than the beginner and much more formally 
established in the habits, traditions, customs, and standards 
of the vocation itself. As measured by intensiveness, 
work-place education is frequently surpassed by no other 
form, although in the course of time, when certain initial 
stages of learning have been accomplished, procedures 
become decidedly routine and vividness of interest is lost. 


What are some present-day changes in “ work- 

place” education? 

In a densely populated world, where economic produc- 
tion becomes increasingly specialized, the problems of 
instruction and training for vocational competency in eco- 
nomic production seem to take on wholly new aspects. 
Primitively, young men learned to hunt by hunting with 
their elders. Young women learned to tan skins, prepare 
food and bring water, by performing these operations at 
first under the eyes of older workers. The great bulk of 
American farmers today became farmers somewhere be- 
tween nine and twenty-five years of age largely by working 
with and for other farmers, first as members of the 
family, and then as employees of others outside the family. 
The large majority of American homemakers learned such 
arts as cooking, child care, house care, laundry work, cloth- 
ing upkeep, and the rest, in a kind of vague apprentice- 
ship to mothers almost from the earliest years of infancy 
onward, All of these are good examples of work-place 
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education towards powers of economic production under 
primitive or early domestic conditions. 

But for the great bulk of vocations the simple proc- 
esses no longer survive. The modern man who finally 
becomes a job printer has no contact whatever with print- 
ing until the day he first enters some shop as an employee. 
The man who eventually becomes a locomotive engineer 
may from the side of the railroad witness the driving of 
the locomotive, but he takes no hand therein until after 
he has become a regularly employed worker on the system. 
Nearly all the commercial and all the industrial vocations 
now partake of this specialized character, remote from the 
experiences of youth. 

In the case of most professions it has long seemed 
expedient for civilized societies to create systems of voca- 
tional schools to train workers between the period of dis- 
continuing general education and embarking upon actual 
performance in the profession. 


What are some prevailing defects of work-place 

education? 

The primary purposes of work-place education, obvi- 
ously, are to be measured in terms of the vocational com- 
petency produced, including under that head, not merely 
vocational skills, and useful technical knowledge, but also 
those obvious matters of vocational morale, pride in call- 
ing, interest in advancement, and related social idealism, 
that make the worker of any kind or degree, wherever we 
find him, a superior and attractive figure or otherwise. 
The outstanding defect of work-place education through- 
out the United States now is its vagueness of purpose and 
its inferiority of means and methods. The organized 
apprenticeship of the Middle Ages was perhaps the best 
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“work-place ’’ education that the world has ever known. 
Apprenticeship education has never flourished well in the 
United States for various reasons. We have been an 
exceedingly mobile people. Both law-makers and the 
courts have been intensely reluctant to hold indentured 
apprentices to anything like close application to their con- 
tracts, and the rapid process by which we have replaced 
handicraft industries with machine production have all 
contributed to the demoralization of historical types of 
apprenticeship, except in a comparatively few indus- 
trial fields. 

Work-place education on the farm and in the home 
have quite failed to keep pace with modern applications of 
science in both of these fields. 

At their best, apprenticeship and other forms of rela- 
tively primitive work-place education have usually created 
a strong morale. Under present-day factory condtions, 
with formen primarily responsible for production, and 
with very much of trialemployment leading to the so-called 
“hire-and-fire”’ system, there is produced instead of a 
strong morale one that is distinctly of the reverse kind. 
Chronic dissatisfactions with working conditions, persist- 
ent restlessness, and the manifestation of a variety of in- 
feriority complexes, especially in work involving careful 
supervision, all are characteristic of much of modern indus- 
try and commerce. 


What is most wrong with contemporary processes 

of “ work-place ” education? 

Fundamentally, their utter inadequacy to meet modern 
demands for effective and economical training for voca- 
tional competency. 

The ancient and once universal processes of vocational 
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education were based on the methods of “ followership.” 
Young workers acquired skills and knowledge of a given 
vocation by watching, imitating, and copying fathers, 
mothers, and other elders. For complicated and “ secret ”’ 
vocations followership methods were in time superseded 
by “regularized apprenticeship ’’ methods. When certain 
vocations became still more exacting—as in medicine, war 
leadership, painting, engineering—apprenticeship methods 
gave way to vocational training schools—which, at 
first, usually supplemented apprenticeship, but in time 
took over both training in skills and instruction in techni- 
cal knowledge. 

Under contemporary American conditions over 60,000,- 
000 or more adult workers (41,000,000 “ gainfully em- 
ployed,” as reported in 1920 Census, and plus 20,000,000 
homemakers, estimated), all of whom have had one kind 
or another of vocational education, have probably been 
the products of different systems, as follows: 


a. Vocationally trained quite fully in vocational schools 
(of medicine, nursing, teaching, stenography, pharmacy, 
machine-shop practice, theology, etc. )—3,000,000. 

b. Vocationally trained to fairly high standards under 
systematic apprenticeship (printers, engravers, locomotive 
engineers, bricklayers, some carpenters, a few machinists, 
an occasional salesman, etc. )—3,000,000. 

c. Vocationally trained by fairly good “ followership ” 
methods (some farmers’ sons, some homemakers, many 
clerks, some seamen, etc. )—4,000,000. 

d. Vocationally trained by “ pick-up” methods (degen- 
erated from followership methods in modern factory 
labor, mines, salesmanship, farming, domestic service, 
homemaking, etc., wherever semi-skilled, miscellaneous 
labor is reported )—50,000,000, 
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Why are so many efforts now being made to sub- 
stitute vocational school for historic work-place 
training in vocational education? 


Because apprenticeship methods have become either 
entirely or partly inadequate to modern demands in cer- 
tain modern industries, one of the purposes of the modern 
movement for vocational education in schools is to supple- 
ment or to replace in whole or in part antiquated appren- 
ticeship training, as has long ago happened in medicine, 
teaching (in England), law, nursing, and other vocations 
now prepared for wholly in schools. 

Because “ followership methods” of vocational train- 
ing’ are precarious, poorly led, and, in such cases as the 
farming and homemaking vocations, utterly inadequate to 
impart recently discovered technical knowledge, the mod- 
ern movement for vocational education in schools urges 
and demands vocational schools here also to replace anti- 
quated methods. 

Because ‘‘ pick-up ”’ methods are in many cases demon- 
strably horribly wasteful of the time, energies, vocational 
enthusiasms and creative impulses of millions of workers 
who struggle to “ beg” or “ steal” items of skill or knowl- 
edge from fellow-workers, driving foremen, and vague 
self-directed trial-and-error learnings, the leaders of the 
“current movement ’’ for vocational education in schools 
ask for vocational schools to supplant these wasteful, de- 
structive, and even ruinous methods. 

Because, in many trades or other vocations in which 
apprenticeship methods of training still prevail, masters 
and journeymen workers desire that properly equipped 
schools shall give some pre-apprenticeship training, or 
extension instruction, or technical training parallel to 
apprenticeship work, to aid in the more complete vocational 
training of the novice. 
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What are some central factors in neighborhood 
education ? 


It is obvious that all of our young people are affected 
not merely by household participations, but also by those 
participations in more or less homogeneous groups which 
are formed on street, on playground, in clubroom, and 
elsewhere in neighborhoods. One boy of ten years of age 
searches out neighboring boys who are very like himself 
in age and tastes. A thirteen-year-old girl builds up a 
little circle of chums with whom she freely associates. 
School attendance naturally promotes the formation of 
these groups in even sparsely settled rural, communities. 
The existence of public playgrounds (resorts, games, and 
the like) ; the accessible trading places for urban dwellers ; 
and the trading centres or towns for agricultural popula- 
tions—all facilitate these neighborhood associations and 
make much more intensive than otherwise would be 
neighborhood education. 

We have as yet no adequate means of evaluating what 
is here called neighborhood education, which manifests 
itself on the positive side through the gangs, coteries, 
and other herd-like groups that people form automatically, 
and to a slight extent negatively through the controls, 
suggestions, and standards exhibited by elders, police 
authorities, and others in the regions about. 


What’s chiefly wrong now with neighborhood 
education ? 


This question must be answered separately with regard 
to particular kinds of neighborhoods. 

Throughout America the urban type of neighborhood 
is growing much faster than the rural. In urban neigh- 
borhoods the formation by young persons of quite homo- 
geneous fellowship groups (little “ herds”) is compara- 
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tively easy. Under some circumstances a very large 
proportion of the free time of young persons is devoted to 
intimate association in these herd-like groups, which may 
easily come to play altogether preponderant parts in the 
lives of their members. 

Under some circumstances these groups develop to the 
point automatically where they have their own favorite 
resorts, reading, and other equipment for social action. 
Naturally they develop appropriate moral and civic stand- 
ards which may easily come to be antagonistic to those 
of the community as a whole, or to older groups of associ- 
ates in the region about. 

In rural neighborhoods there seems to be pretty general 
conviction that the greatest single defect at present is lack 
of adequate association on the homogeneous group basis. 
The typical sixteen-year-old girl of a farming region finds 
it exceedingly difficult to develop a group of associates of 
her own age and tastes. 

The American farm household is unlike most of the 
agricultural households in other parts of the world, either 
historical or contemporary, in that it is relatively isolated. 
In nearly all other parts of the world, farm households 
tend to cluster in villages or hamlets. Under such con- 
ditions, a truly rural social neighborhood is easily consti- 
tuted for growing children. 

Stimulating as modern American farm life is in some 
respects for growing boys and girls, it offers a poverty of 
opportunities, apart from school attendance, for meeting 
and mingling with others of similar tastes and somewhat 
like social conditions. Under these circumstances farm 
residence becomes relatively isolated as respects social con- 
tacts. Large proportions of rural children tend early to 
establish certain kinds of social timidity and even genuine 
inferiority complexes. 
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The outstanding defect of modern urban neighborhoo 
life in many quarters of American cities is that the chil 
dren’s neighborhood is by no means the neighborhood o 
the adults. Children spontaneously foregather with eac 
other up and down our city or village streets and forr 
little groups the members of which become intimatel 
acquainted. Their parents, however, are frequently nc 
acquainted, or at any rate do not indulge to any consider 
able extent in neighborly fellowship relations. Under thes 
conditions the children’s neighborhood is deprived of cet 
tain kinds of steadying forces that are present whereve 
the neighborhood of the adults, in terms of fellowshig 
is coterminous with neighborhood participations of grow 
ing children. 

Exceptions to this social situation occur in those part 
of our cities where fairly homogeneous groups of recer 
immigrants congregate. Exceptions can also be found i: 
many small villages or suburbs where families of some 
what similar tastes live in neighborly contact with eac! 
other. It would seem to be true, however, that for th 
large majority of urban neighborhoods the neighborly con 
tacts of the children must be formed independently of 
and sometimes in opposition to, the dispositions of adja 
cent families to maintain, on the adult side, neighborl 
associations with each other. 


What is the fourth outstanding group of extra- 
school agencies in education? 


For purposes of this discussion let us apply the inclu 
sive term “ market-place education ’’ to distinguish thi 
fourth group of agencies. Under that head are to be place 
all of those forms of controlled development, instructior 
and training which come through the commercialize 
amusements, printed matter, aad other similar mean 
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which so crowd our modern lives. Even before entering 
school, each person is now being educated in certain ways 
by the “comic strips” of the Sunday newspaper supple- 
ment, by the music of radio and phonograph, by the 
offerings of the moving picture houses, by street parades, 
and by other similar agencies. 

The outstanding characteristic of this market-place 
education, obviously, is its strong appeal to native inter- 
ests. It must “sell itself’ to a wide range of customers 
if it is to be commercially successful. Much of it is 
designed for persons considerably beyond childish years, 
but nevertheless so captivating are its offerings that even 
quite young children are willing to make financial sacri- 
fices in order to feel its stimulating effects. These agen- 
cies of education make, primarily, appeal to strong native 
curiosities for new knowledge, to strong appetites for new 
experience, and to outstanding desires for diversion. 

It cannot be said that “ education ” in any immediately 
conscious sense is among the conscious primary purposes 
of most of these agencies of the market place as here de- 
scribed. Nevertheless, all of their offerings are obviously 
very extensively controlled and restricted by either con- 
scious or half-conscious censorship imposed by family, 
church, state, and especially through the respective elders 
or others who feel a decided responsibility for the conser- 
vation of good social order. 


What are the outstanding defects of market-place 
education under present conditions throughout the 
United States? 


Let it be repeated that ‘“‘ market-place education ” here 
includes all those commercial agencies which are patron- 
ized by young and old persons who seek diversion, intel- 
lectual stimulation, knowledge, or vicarious experience. 
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The press, the theatre, the photodrama, the various kinds 
of shop windows and the attractively lighted ways of our 
town and city centres must all be included. 

The outstanding defect of market-place education of 
this character is that it is excessively dependent upon sup- 
plying incentives that shall immediately attract large num- 
bers and will tempt buyers. This kind of defect may be 
witnessed in any type of popular magazine or newspaper 
literature, in the shop windows, in the photodrama, or in 
the other devices under which diversion, amusement, and 
a satisfaction of appetites for esthetic experience and 
intellectual experience are provided for a price. It is in 
this field that most sensationalism prevails. It is here that 
we most frequently feel the need of censorship. These 
commercialized agencies must make their appeals to some 
modal group that very probably represents much of essen- 
tial herd-mindedness. 

It becomes the constant aim of these market-place 
agencies to present stimulating novelties in order to induce 
the formation of those new kinds of tastes that we call fash- 
ion. Frequently, too, they cater to somewhat abnormal 
appetites for the quasi-vicious or criminal. It seems to be 
a common conviction that much of this market-place edu- 
cation tends to be vulgarizing, commonplace, sensational 
and, especially for comparatively young recipients, over- 
stimulating. Some of it is undoubtedly insidious in its harm. 
ful suggestions and very much of it tends to be exceedingly 
costly, considering returns that are realized by learners 


What are the chief dangers of market-place 
education? 


Almost invariably the over-emphasis upon the more 
immediate satisfactions rather than upon the more remote 
satisfactions. 
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The marts of trade are today crowded with cheap 
mechanisms, bric-a-brac, moving pictures, resorts, and the 
like, all of which are provided primarily to confer satis- 
factions upon the desires of the moment. 

Only to a slight extent does it seem practicable to pro- 
vide educational or political censorship possible for these 
kinds of education. Many of them have, undoubtedly, 
degenerative effects. On the other hand, it appears to be 
a disposition of pedantic educators unduly to disparage 
many of the really valuable contributions of the various 
agencies of market-place education. When we have suc- 
ceeded in making people of relatively low intelligence just 
barely literate, there is little wisdom in disparaging the 
large amounts of cheap reading that are demanded. More 
and more we must find means of evaluating the actual 
contributions of specific agencies in this market-place edu- 
cation, with a view to promoting, as far as practicable, 
public approval of the factors that serve well, and public 
disapproval of injurious agencies. 


Among extra-school agencies of education should 

a place be given to those having some religious 

purpose or connection? 

Decidedly, yes. In the total education of large pro- 
portions of our young people,. Sunday schools, church 
services, and various types of voluntary organizations fos- 
tered by or within religious bodies play large roles. 

Much of the education of these religious agencies is of 
a distinctively purposive character. Because of the com- 
prehensive and influential sanctions frequently brought to 
bear, its effectiveness in stimulating various persistent and 
penetrating attitudes and beliefs is very marked indeed. 

8 
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What are the outstanding characteristics of relig- 

ious or church education? 

It is evident that during the last generation or two very 
significant developments have taken place in the mechan- 
isms of religious education. The Sunday school as an 
agency is less than a century old. More recently a great 
variety of young people’s organizations have been fostered 
in connection with religious denominations, with the 
result that these means of religious education have been 
greatly expanded and developed. 

Furthermore, in many religious denominations con- 
stantly increasing emphasis has been given to the practice 
of “ good works.” The “ social service of religion” has 
been constantly emphasized in young people’s organiza- 
tions and varied kinds of incentives have been vigorously 
enlisted, with the result again that the opportunities for 
many superior kinds of religious and moral education have 
been multiplied within the churches themselves. 

In the meantime conditions seem to have arisen which 
tend to diminish the vividness of appeal made by the 
strictly dogmatic and ritualistic phases of religious edu- 
cation, at least within some denominations. Naturally, 
these departures have first manifested themselves through 
critical adults, but many of them have gradually affected 
the younger disciples of the church as well. Under these 
conditions the religious sanctions for the higher forms 
of moral and other social behavior probably have dimin- 
ished in actual potency, notwithstanding that the propor- 
tions of young persons in given communities coming 
under the influence of some form of religious education 
may have been considerably increased. 

Within recent years much attention has been paid to 
the reconstruction of the pedagogy of religious education. 
Less and less reliance is now placed upon the learning of 
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the Testaments as strictly historical documents. More 
reliance is placed upon successful induction into the spirit 
of modern approved social behaviors. It may be that the 
full fruits of these improvements in religious education 
have not yet been fully felt. In the meantime, many doubts 
are still widely held as to whether, under present-day con- 
ditions, religious education actually functions in the form 
of the superior moral behaviors which have historically 
constituted one of the chief reasons why such education 
should be abundantly supported. 


What is an agency of importance in the sum total 
Of one’s education which has as yet been given 
little consideration? 


The term “coterie education” will here be employed 
to include that given by the numerous voluntary groups, 
often very herd-like in character, into which growing 
young persons are gradually initiated, and the influence of 
which tends sometimes to be almost paramount during 
adolescent years, especially in urban environments. The 
gang, the club, and unnumbered forms of other small 
social groups tend always to establish themselves, and 
conspicuously under social traditions which bring together 
large numbers of persons in a small geographical area, such 
as in a large church, a large school, in a summer camp, 
in a suburb, or in some great economic enterprise. In all 
these cases the possibilities of affiliating oneself with a 
number of others of almost identical tastes and previous 
experience are sufficiently great to make coterie education 
under modern conditions in certain areas one of the most 
absolutely potent forms of which we have knowledge. 
Each coterie insists upon large degrees of conformity of 
its members to certain kinds of group or herd standards. 


~ 
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These conformities are especially demanded in forms of 
social behavior, dress, ideals, and the like. 


What are the outstanding defects of coterie edu- 

cation? 

As elsewhere noted, the coterie has been defined as a 
spontaneously formed and persistently perpetuated type 
of social group in which every effort is made to insure that 
the component units of the social group shall be as much 
alike as possible. 

It is to be noted that coteries of either boys or girls 
or adolescents or others form most naturally and easily 
under urban conditions where large amounts of social 
freedom are allowed. 

Under these conditions coterie education becomes 
highly intensive. This must be seen if we consider the 
surroundings of the boy of seventeen today in a typical 
American suburb. Throughout his school hours he is in 
constant association with a small group of his fellows. On 
the play-field and in the evening frequent foregatherings 
of those composing congenial groups take place, some- 
times every day in the week and throughout the year. 
During the summer vacation boys of these suburbs are 
often gathered together in camps, where no less concen- 
trated association of these like-minded ones persists. 

The effects of this intensive social intercourse among 
near equals are apparent to any observant student. The 
members of the group read the same books, use the same 
slang, acquire the same fundamental standards of taste, 
approve or disapprove the same social standards, and in 
many other ways manifest all of the qualities that we 
would naturally associate with a very intensive type of © 
herd-mindedness. 

Against individual parents, teachers, ministers, employ- 
ers, and others outside of these herd-minded groups, the 
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members, often quite unconsciously, oppose the united 
strength of their gang or coterie. Except under rare con- 
ditions the approval or disapproval of the mass member- 
ship of such a coterie group becomes far more potent, 
either as taboo or as promoting certain types of action, 
than do the no less explicitly urged standards of elders 
outside the gang-like groups. 


What educational influences derive from courts 

and other agencies of political control? 

These can be comprehended by the inclusive term 
“police power.”’ In every neighborhood community, and 
often affecting many of a person’s extra-neighborhood 
behaviors as well, lie in the background those agencies for 
the maintenance of social order which we know as police, 
courts, penal institutions, and the like. Comparatively 
few young persons are brought into direct contact with 
these agencies, but there is no one of them who is not 
affected by their influence as a form of social control, 
setting well-defined boundaries to innumerable forms of 
possible social action. In some directions what might well 
be called here “ police power education” is very potent. 
Its effects are somewhat analogous to those resulting from 
attempts to adapt oneself to such erivironments as climate, 
topography, water, the force of gravity, and domestic 
animals. In all these cases, there is an effect of condition- 
ing boundaries or walls within which only is one free 
to follow developments and expansions of personal experi- 
ence and growth. 


What are the outstanding defects of police power 

education? 

Historically, a well-developed system of courts and 
police control operate to standardize various types of legal 
behavior within a community. Wherever courts and police 
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power fail to function well there readily spreads a variety 
of attitudes of lawless behavior, and confidence in the abil- 
ity of lawyers and wealth to aid escape from the penalties 
normally due to illegal behaviors. 

To some extent the modern administration of justice 
has attempted to correct this defect in the case of young 
persons by the creation of juvenile courts, systems of 
parole and probation, and the transformation of penal 
institutions for them into boarding and other schools pri- 
marily educative in character. Still more recently much 
attention has been given to medical and psychiatric inves- 
tigations of problem children and adolescents manifesting 
wayward and criminal tendencies. 

In spite of these new developments the opinion is 
widely held that police power education is losing in efficacy 
rather than gaining, in proportion as the police power 
becomes less efficient in controlling crime among adults. 

It must be doubted whether the police power education 
of the typical American city today is not in its effects con- 
siderably less worth while than it was a generation ago, 
notwithstanding that its techniques have apparently enor- 
mously improved. 


What is meant by self-education? 


Because of conditions of immaturity and complexity 
of environmental forces, we do not expect young people at 
five or even ten years of age to do much deliberately in 
the way of self-education or of self-directed education. 
At sixteen or seventeen years of age substantial propor- 
tions of young people deliberately undertake, at least 
experimentally, one or more of varieties of self-training 
or self-directed education, often, however, with only frag- 
mentary results. These may be along such special lines as: 
exploration, experimentation, the making of collections, 
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addressing themselves to new types of reading, the prac- 
tice of new manners, the keeping of a diary, and other 
self-educative activities of this nature. 

Suppose a successful man of forty, looking back upon 
the entire range of the educational influences that have 
played a part in the making of what he has now become, 
should endeavor to apportion some “ weighting ” of impor- 
tance to each of the personalities concerned in that educa- 
tion. These will perhaps include his mother, his older 
brother, his minister, a playfellow of his neighborhood, 
an employer, one of his primary school teachers, his 
adviser in college, and some others. But if he include him- 
self among his teachers, will he not almost certainly say 
that of all of those named, including himself, the most 
and best of his education in the last analysis has resulted 
from what he has done by and for himself? 

On the other hand, if similar examination were made 
at the age of forty of a comparatively unsuccessful man 
who had been subjected to the usual range of educational 
influences, might he not with frankness be able to say 
that of his various teachers, he himself had been among 
the least competent ? 

It is sometimes alleged that the purpose of any type 
of school education (and it could as well be claimed for 
any mother-given home, apprenticeship, or neighborhood 
community, education) is not so much finally to complete 
the training of an individual as to launch him on the vari- 
ous paths of possible self-education, and that those intro- 
ductions have been successful or unsuccessful largely in 
proportion as the techniques of self-education had been 
deliberately established by them. 

It is obvious, then, that no one can ever be held com- 
pletely accountable for his own self-education, but that 
it had been begun by the various agencies with which he 
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came in contact and which had played upon his growing 
powers. On the other hand, it can with equal confidence 
be asserted that no amount of school or other institutional 
education will guarantee the life-long success of any indi- 
vidual who cannot, after the years of immaturity have 
been passed, continue along substantially profitable lines of 
cultural, civic, physical, and vocational, self-education. 

“Any man who at forty-five does not know more about 
the ordinary conditions affecting his health than any physi- 
cian can discover is a fool.’ Could we not with equal 
dogmatism assert that any man who, at thirty, is not a 
better teacher for himself than any one else can possibly 
be is either a fool or has been woefully miseducated or 
uneducated in earlier years? 


What is chiefly wrong with self-education as now 
found among the adults of American population? 


These adults exhibit, of course, very wide areas of 
potentialities for self-education. Some direct their efforts 
systematically and with much interest. Others seem to be 
. greatly confused by the wealth of educational opportuni- 
ties around them, on the one hand, and by indeterminate- 
ness of best objectives on the other. Correspondence 
schools, publishers of books, clubs promoting codperative 
self-improvement, and numerous other agencies, some 
honest and some exploitative, continually surround each 
potential young adult learner today. Sometimes evening 
schools for adults, both publicly and philanthropically pro- 
vided, abound. The materials of self-education in the form 
of newspapers, books, museums, libraries, and travel are 
more abundant than ever. This question still remains for 
educational science to answer: Does the typical youth on 
leaving high school, and whose circumstances seem to pre- 
clude any further full-time attendance upon schools, carry 
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with him any substantial equipment in the way of knowl- 
edge of further goals that he should aspire to, of tech- 
niques by which he could self-educate himself over a 
number of years, and a scheme of valuations of the results 
to be achieved by such self-education? 

Usually the youth emerging from high school or a 
liberal college is immediately confronted by acute problems 
of self-support and of the acquisition of vocational powers 
which will presently enable him to be counted a success 
in the field of economic production. Preoccupied with 
these’ matters, his tendency is often to depreciate the edu- 
cational values of his earlier schools. For the time being 
they may appear to him to have produced cheap and insig- 
nificant, if not indeed illusory, educational results. The 
statement is often made by young persons, and not infre- 
quently confirmed by their adult friends, on emerging from 
these general schools, “ that the school has done nothing 
to enable them to make a living.’ A perfectly appropriate 
reply on the part of the institutions concerned, of course, 
is “‘ that there had been no intention, of doing so.” Never- 
theless, so confused are our notions of objectives that such 
a reply is seldom made with proper emphasis and clarity. 


CHAPTER VI 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH AMERICAN EDUCATION 
OF YOUNG CHILDREN? 


From the early days of settlement the schools of 
America which first became truly ‘‘ public’ were the pri- 
mary or elementary schools—those for children under 
twelve years of age. In this respect the evolution of 
“democracy ” of education has been taking a course in 
America very different from that followed in England and 
in at least a number of other European countries. 

Because we have been until recently primarily an agri- 
cultural people, and because much of our agriculture was 
evolving under frontier conditions, the development of 
our free elementary schools was conditioned largely by 
rural conditions, including the crude transportation facili- 
ties and the undeveloped areas characteristic of the fron- 
tier. Under these circumstances large families have been 
the rule, and in some respects childhood may have been 
severely handicapped by neglect and meagre opportunities, 
though by other standards the extra-school education of 
frontier and farming life was peculiarly rich and fruitful. 

Many agencies and many social forces have recently 
been at work in America to improve the conditions of 
childhood. Families grow progressively smaller. Theit 
economic circumstances improve. Fewer mothers are 
obliged to work so hard or so far from the household as tc 
be unable to give due attention to their children. Infani 
mortality rates grow less, illegitimacy becomes less com: 
mon, and the early employment of children in wage 


earning work is steadily further restricted by law. School: 
oe ean 
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become more accessible and parental ambitions on behalf 
of offspring seem to become more sensible and constructive. 

There are, of course, some inevitable offsets to this 
favorable record. Urbanization of our population carries 
with it some new handicaps for childhood. In our modern 
industrialized cities opportunities for extra-school educa- 
tion, especially for boys from nine to fifteen years of age, 
seem poverty-stricken when compared with those of a 
frontier farm or stock range. Moving pictures, news- 
papers, and shop windows multiply, but they offer few 
incentives to “learn to do by doing.” 

It seems inevitable that school education should claim 
larger proportions of the waking time of our growing 
children, in spite of what must seem to many the excessive 
artificiality of even the best conceivable school environ- 
ments for growing children. 


What are some of the probably most serious 
defects or shortages of school education as now 
available or developing for children under twelve 
years of age? 


It is submitted that careful consideration of the objec- 
tives and conditions now customary or in course of 
expansive development in American schools for children 
from four to twelve years of age will show: 

1. A general inability as yet on the part of educators 
to determine “‘ optimum ” objectives in any given field of 
learning for even the two or three different classes or 
“ case-types ” of learners, differing substantially as to their 
learning potentialities, which can now be clearly differenti- 
ated in any school population. 

2. An almost complete absence of valid distinctions 
between “ developmental ” and “ projective’ objectives in 
school education—that is, between those that should be 
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presently functional, and those that are of the nature of 
“ deferred ” values. 

3. Current tendencies towards “ maximum freedom ” 
of education that cannot be justified either sociologically or 
psychologically. 

4. Failure of nearly all city, and of many rural, schools 
adequately to evaluate different kinds and degrees of 
extra-school education. 

5. Mechanistic tendencies in curricula making and in 
allotment of time for school education. 

6. Mechanistic tendencies also in formation of classes, 
in standardization of teaching competency, and providing 
other adjuncts, especially in urban schools. 


What is the greatest single weakness of present- 

day education of children under twelve years 

of age? 

It is clearly our inability to bridge the gaps between 
our aspirations or hopes of studies as given in the schools 
and their actual effects upon learners. This shortage 
presents two aspects: first, inability to define the objectives 
of many studies in terms of their really functional values; 
and, secondly, where such functional values are somewhat 
obscurely seen, inability to test effective and particular 
means and methods in studies towards the realization of 
these values. 

In such a large and vague subject as geography, for 
example, it is obvious that really functional values inhere, 
not in the subject as a whole, but in various parts of it; 
and, in any given part, according to various degrees of 
fullness of comprehension or other perfection of learning. 
In these respects, our ideas of the functional values of any 
particular kinds and amounts of learning of geography are 
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exceedingly vague, being rather of the character of notions, 
ideals, expectations, or faiths rather than reliable knowl- 
edge. Because these faiths are so vague educators are 
rarely put to any real test of finding whether school 
achievements lead to the results expected in post-school life. 

Similar instances can be multiplied with reference to 
most of the school subjects, beyond the simpler phases of 
silent reading, handwriting, arithmetic, and spelling. 

Even in the case of spelling, where acceptable technical 
methods have been developed of finding what words adults 
have most occasion to spell, as well as which of these offer 
most difficulty learning, we still have to form on the basis 
of popular customs our standards of the “ worths ”’ of cor- 
rect spelling and the “harms” of incorrect spelling. 

In such fields of possible school learning as music, 
morals, nature study, syntax, etiquette, sports, fairy 
stories, and scores of others, we have as yet no vali- 
dated standards at all of educational values. Since we 
cannot here answer questions of “‘ why teach it?” we are 
even more unable to answer questions such as “ how much 
is enough?” and “for what case-types of learners are 
these things of value?” 


What are the essential differences between “ pro- 
jective ” and “ developmental ” objectives in school 
education? 

The objectives of primary education held consciously 
by parents, community leaders, and teachers in former 
years were essentially of the “ projective” order. Men and 
women of adult years were thought of as the effective 
makers of public welfare. They fought off enemies, pro- 
duced crops, conducted worship, carried on the crafts, and 
reared children. To prepare each oncoming generation for 
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its adult work was not only the principal, but, in the minds 
of most thinkers, the only significant purpose of schools. 

These directors of earlier school education, if they had 
been asked about it, would probably have admitted that 
every kind and stage of “ work”’ planned for the schools 
would subtract something from the immediate “ joy ” of 
childhood. They could not assume that learning to read, 
write, and “ cipher ’’ were more pleasurable processes than 
were grubbing up roots, washing dishes, or navigating 
vessels. But how else could plastic childhood be pre- 
pared for the hard tasks and heavy responsibilities of 
adult years? P 

Modern education has gone far beyond these older 
conceptions. It recognizes that abundance of physical play 
is a wholesome means of growth. It finds a large place 
for such intellectual plays as the satisfaction of curiosities 
and the acquisition of certain kinds of pleasant new experi- 
- ence. Because home and neighborhood may not provide 
sufficient kinds or degrees of these growth-producing or 
“developmental” activities, the modern primary school, 
emulating the kindergarten, is increasingly encouraged to 
provide for at least some of them. 

There now appear, however, enthusiastic followers of 
certain new philosophies of education who would make 
school education wholly of the developmental rather than 
of the projective order. They oppose the conception that 
“education is preparation for life ”—meaning, of course, 
the adult years of life. These enthusiasts for a new kind 
of “ back to nature” seem to insist that because children 
are actively living all their hours of childhood, it is the 
chief, if not the only, purpose of schools to make such 
living most worth while now—apparently in terms of 
immediate satisfactions. 
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The realistic thinker tries to reconcile the theories of 
these modern educators with those other interpretations 
of life crystallized in the injunctions “take no heed of 
the morrow,” “cast your bread upon the waters,” “O, 
take the cash and let the credit go,” but the effort leads to 
hopeless confusion. 


Does this mean, then, that none of the values of 
systematic education are to be realized during the 
years of childhood? 


By no means. It may well be assumed that where chil- 
dren are normally environed and protected, their natural 
needs of education for the purposes of any generous or 
fairly complete realization of the types of well-being pos- 
sible to them at present involve comparatively little outlay 
of educational effort. Childhood, being under compara- 
tively few responsibilities for large cooperative endeavor 
for immediately increasing the world’s resources, may well 
find ample exercise of its talents and time in. Ns free 
play to the natural growth processes. 

On the other hand, just as it becomes the prerogative 
of family and community care to minister to the security 
and culture of childhood, so it may well become, in moder- 
ate degree, the prerogative of educational agencies to 
minister to such spontaneous needs of intellectual enrich- 
ment and zsthetic growth as are normal to these tender 
years. Under no ordinary imaginable circurmstances, how- 
_ ever, can these needs seem to be very great. 

It may be, indeed, that under certain conditions of 
highly artificialized environments, some of these needs, 
which can be self-satisfying without the intervention of 
any educational agencies in normal environments, will have 
to be taken care of by school-controlled processes. Where 
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neighborhoods are seriously short of play facilities, fam- 
ilies of health-conserving facilities, or parents of English- 
speech examples, then schools need in the public interest to 
compensate for these environmental shortages. 


How should we regard the present movement, 
highly supported by much fine sentiment, towards 
“free education ” in elementary schools? 


The movement referred to here dates many of its 
origins to Froebel, Herbart, and Pestalozzi. In our own 
country, however, we associate it mostly with the pioneer- 
ing theories and efforts of the Herbartians and to Doctor 
Dewey and his followers. 

The essence of this movement is the removal of external 
compulsions from the learning processes of children. It 
involves also the maximum cultivation of those spontane- 
ous activities of young learners that are demonstrably 
wholesome and approvable. Wherever interest has devel- 
oped in this movement, increasing emphasis has been given 
not only to abundance of physical play, but also to pro- 
viding the facilities and stimulations of toys, manipulative 
materials, readings, songs, marches, dramatic representa- 
tions, and the many others, whereby the tendencies of these 
children towards spontaneous activities can be enlisted to 
the maximum extent. 

From time to time, the “ free expression school ” or the 
“free play’ school has been adversely criticised because 
of its possible neglect of the “ school arts.” Most practical 
educators are convinced of the desirability of having chil- 
dren between six and ten years of age learn reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, and ciphering up to some moderate standards 
of excellence. To meet this charge of neglect of these 
school arts, the advocates of the play school have staged 
many demonstrations to prove that such arts can be amply 
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well learned incidentally to the free activities in which 
children naturally engage. 

Nevertheless, it must be confessed that the proponents 
of the free school do not seem to take much interest in 
educational values as formulated by the social sciences. 
Their interests seem primarily to be in the fullest possible 
natural growth, expansion or development of the growing 
child, accompanied by indifference as to particular direc- 
tions and amounts of-such growths. 

It is obvious, then, that those formulators of educa- 
tional values who approach questions of school curricula 
from the standpoint of social needs to be met, of adult 
life responsibilities to be provided for, will tend to under- 
value what the “free ” schools are undertaking to do. 

The present writer is convinced that the entire situa- 
tion as commonly presented needs a variety of compro- 
mises. At present it suffers from extreme advocates on 
both sides. There can be no question that in the education 
of children from four to nine years of age the time allotted 
to highly disciplinary or projective studies should be very 
carefully limited and that the fullest possible opportunities 
should be given for those developmental activities that 
minister most to such physical, intellectual, moral and 
social growth as are most possible during these years. 

When, however, we reach the ages of ten to fourteen 
there seem to be no essential reasons why substantial por- 
tions of our working day should not be given to what are 
here described as essentially “‘ deferred value” or pro- 
jective activities. 

But if these adjustments between projective and devel- 
opmental objectives in school education are to be made 
effective much more scientific consideration must be given 
to specific values to be realized. 

2 
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In such subjects as history and geography, as com- 
monly provided for children from ten to twelve years of 
age, for example, it would appear that there are some 
objectives of an essentially projective character, whilst 
doubtless there are many that are genuinely developmental 
only. But distinctions between these are nowhere estab- 
lished today. 


Under what conditions does effective codrdina- 
tion of school and extra-school education become a 
matter of great moment? 


When all the conscious objectives of school education 
were, as formerly, highly projective in purpose, it was 
usually needless for school authorities to learn what had 
been achieved by extra-school education. 

Children reaching school at six or seven years of age 
had commonly not been taught to read, to spell, or to write. 
At nine or ten years of age almost never had they been 
taught Latin, geography, or arithmetic. The school’s 
responsibilities seemed, therefore, clearly defined. 

Under present conditions, however, few forms of 
developmental school education are begun with a clean 
slate. Much has already been done. In some homes chil- 
dren have been told an abundance of stories; in others, 
none at all. In only some homes have children acquired 
a substantial range of good health habits. Some parents 
do much for the moral education of their children; others 
very little. Some neighborhoods are well provided with 
play facilities, whilst in others these are of the most 
meagre description. 

Ideally, then, an economical and efficient school system 
would undertake in all of these areas to find out what had 
been previously achieved, so that each learner could start 
upon new and fresh material. 
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Should we endeavor to work out mechanisms 
whereby credit for school promotion, for gradua- 
tion, and for other purposes shall be given to many 
forms of extra-school achievement? 

It is here contended that educators should devote them- 
selves assiduously to working out mechanisms by which 
such credit can be given. It will be freely conceded that 
wherever a valuable objective in education can be realized 
without the intervention of the school, public expenditure 
is to that extent saved. It will also be conceded that the 
school is primarily concerned with certain types of educa- 
tional achievement and need not be solicitous as to the 
place and circumstances of such achievement, provided the 
conditions are wholesome. 

For example, if it seem desirable that certain pupils 
should learn to play the piano, read French, read Spanish, 
read abundantly of certain types of English literature, 
write social letters, construct certain types of furniture 
or other utilities, take part in debating, or acquire the 
experience and body development due to participation in 
certain kinds of games, then achievements in all of these 
fields should be recognized and credited, whether done by 
the school agency or otherwise. It is granted that suitable 
mechanisms for the safe and adequate conferring of credit 
under these conditions will be hard to provide; neverthe- 
less if once the principle is fully recognized, ways and 
means can be found. Tendencies on the part of schools 
to fail in the recognition of extra-school work may easily 
lead to the saddling upon the schools of a much more 
than necessary proportion of responsibilities for particular 
types of education, especially in the developmental areas, 
and in such codperative work participation as sharing in 
farm work and housework, in the care of small children, 
in literary reading, and the like. 
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Do urban elementary schools operate upon the 
principle of “quantity production” of standard- 
ized parts? 

Unquestionably. Children are gathered into these 
schools by the thousands, classified according to attain- 
ment and age, and recently to some extent according to 
intellectual potentialities, and then the administration of 
the curriculum is such as to seek to make them all equally 
proficient in certain standardized types of spelling, arith- 
metic, nature study, home economics, and the rest. Both 
as to personnel, however, and as to objectives, the large 
urban elementary school is required practically by eco- 
nomic conditions to obey the mandate of quantity produc- 
tion, and in order to achieve that it must work through 
highly “ standardized parts.” 


Is this condition acceptable to teachers? 


As a rule, yes, because it is the line of least resistance 
and it best follows the path of ancient custom. Neverthe- 
less, educational thinkers have for many years been in 
revolt against the mechanical aspects of the system, and 
many teachers, through their sympathies for individual 
children, likewise try to mitigate to some extent the regi- 
mented severity of such a system—the bedstead of Pro- 
crustes providing a favorite analogy. 

Some years ago much began to be said at teachers’ 
meetings about adapting education to the individual or to 
individual needs. As a means of actually indicating desir- 
able policies to be followed much of all this was illusory. It 
is almost wholly impracticable to adapt education to the 
individual needs except in the very slight measure possible 
to the pressures or inducements that individual teachers may 
be able to exhibit in singling out individual pupils for sym- 
pathetic consideration and for adjustment of school loads. 
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In the main, however, as said above, any serious expec- 
tation that individual teachers can adapt education to the 
individual needs is simply reflecting the magic-loving char- 
acter of educational policy makers, and especially of those 
who endeavor to affect policies chiefly through the formu- 
lation and expression of aspirations and ideals. 


Ought the school day for elementary schools to be 
much longer? 


It is urged for consideration that the length of the 
school day should be contingent to a much greater extent 
than is now the case upon the objectives that it seems 
desirable for the schools to hold before themselves on the 

one hand, and to the educative possibilities of non-school 

conditions on the other. It is suggested that under some 
circumstances a twelve-hour school day is none too long, 
and that under other circumstances a three-hour school 
day is quite long enough. The following case situations 
are submitted for consideration: 

Case A.—In certain English cities there has existed 
for some years a type of school designed for boys from 
ten to fourteen years of age who had begun to exhibit 
habits of truancy, and whose home environments, on 
investigation, proved to be very defective from the stand- 
point of household control and education. In most cases, 
both father and mother worked away from home for 
long hours and frequently there was no opportunity for 
a hot breakfast and, of course, none for lunch. Habits 
of parental drinking usually prevailed to such an extent 
as to make the home a cheerless and often undisci- 
plined abode. 

The experience of social workers who had completely 
detached children from their home environment and con- 
signed them to institutions, had persuaded most of them 
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that even a very poor home is better than no home if some 
degree of parental association could be maintained. Fur- 
ther investigation showed that homes of the type here 
described function at least to some degree, during the 
night-time periods, but not at all during the day. 

Under these conditions special schools were established 
to which truant and some other neglected children were 
consigned for a twelve-hour school day. In many cases 
the pupil leaves home for such a school at six in the 
morning, at the same time that the father leaves for work. 
He returns at six in the evening, when the charring mother 
has returned. In most cases three meals are furnished the 
pupils at the schools, but in some few cases, lunch only. 
The program of the school consists substantially of three 
types of activity—physical work, play, and schoolroom 
studies. Physical work is developed in connection with 
the maintenance of the boarding conditions, keeping build- 
ings clean, and the like. A very considerable amount of 
time is given to play, and participation in games is 
obligatory for pupils who had become physically inert 
and inactive. 

The school week for these pupils was (in 1909) usu- 
ally six days, and the school year twelve months. In many 
cases it was found that provision had been made for a 
camping or vacation trip of two weeks away from the 
city in the summer. The present writer’s convictions are 
that this type of school best served the purposes of the 
particular clientele coming under its charge. 

Case B.—Everywhere in the better quarters of our 
cities, and especially our suburbs, will be found cases of 
children whose homes are ample, whose mothers give them 
large amounts of attention, and whose facilities for out- 
door play with small groups of neighbors’ children of the 
same age are relatively abundant. It is here contended 
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that a three-hour school day for such children is ample 
for all purposes of optimum education, at least in the 
lower three grades, and that in fact the programs offered 
in most such schools today, involving attendance both 
forenoon and afternoon, are largely harmful to best health 
and social interests of a majority of the children. In 
planning curricula and time for school attendance for such 
children, account should always be taken of the strong 
probability that many of those here under discussion will 
attend full-time school at least until eighteen years of age, 
and very likely for some years beyond that. 

Case C._—Everywhere in the congested quarters of our 
cities are found children from six to fourteen years of age, 
who have very inadequate playgrounds, no supervision 
during playtime, and very few tools and play apparatus 
for use on such grounds. It is here contended that the 
Gary platoon types of organization, by which it is provided 
that such children shall attend school for at least eight 
hours per day and that such a day shall be broken up 
into substantially long periods, alternatively devoted to 
outdoor play under the supervision of the school, to aca- 
demic studies, to shopwork, and possibly to auditorium 
attendance and nature exploration, constitutes for them 
an optimum school environment. Under some conditions it 
might easily appear that a ten-hour school day, especially 
for children from ten to fifteen years of age, might even 
be preferred to the eight-hour school day. 


Does it seem at all advisable that the curricula of 
our elementary schools should be rendered much 
more flexible than is now the case? 


Undoubtedly, yes. It must be rememberd that the word 
“curriculum ” as used herein refers not merely to the 
kinds or varieties of learning that shall be promoted by the 
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schools, but also to the amount of each particular type 
that shall be regarded as optimum for the learners 
under consideration. 

Viewed from this standpoint, there are, for example, 
many reasons why certain selected children even as early 
as nine years of age should be taught piano playing, vocal 
music, or simple drawing. There are certainly no less 
good reasons why large proportions of the children should 
not be burdened with these forms of learning at all. Again, 
it is easy to assume that, as we become progressively richer 
as a people and more willing to play our proper roles in the 
affairs of the world, certain proportions of our young 
people will be given the opportunity, if not strongly urged, 
to study a foreign language even as early as the third grade, 
at the time when both vocal and aural organs are still very 
plastic to such teaching. 

Examples of this kind might be multiplied. Certainly 
some children should be given opportunities for various 
forms of dancing. Certainly some children should be 
encouraged, even in earlier years if their strong interests 
point in this direction, to become extensive readers along 
particular lines of literature. Certainly some children 
should give large proportions of their day to outdoor 
work and play in the interests of achieving fuller 
bodily development. 


In our larger public elementary schools should we 
have classes as large as 500 or even 1000? 


If by the term class is understood an aggregation of 
learners for single periods recurring day by day or weekly 
or otherwise, organized for the achievement of some one 
particular objective in school education, then by all 
means, yes. 
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There are some types of teaching in a complete scheme 
of education which can be more economically admini- 
stered on a class basis of 500 or 1000 at a time than under 
any other conditions. 

Case Situation A—For some years one of the largest 
cities of the United States employed at heavy expense an 
able man who was by training a physician and biologist 
and who included among his strong natural or acquired 
traits extraordinarily good ability as a lecturer and excep- 
tional cleanliness of mind as a leader of boys. This man 
lectured at recurrent intervals to successive groups of 
pupils on a variety of matters of sex hygiene and sex con- 

duct. It was frequently the case that such lectures were 
given in auditoriums to 600 or more boys twelve years of 
age or thereabouts ; and again, under other circumstances, 
and with some change of substance, to equal numbers of 
boys fifteen or sixteen years of age. From the standpoint 
of the present writer, who visited this work, the results 
were very much better than could possibly have been 
obtained by teachers working under ordinary classroom 
conditions, due to the powerful personality and tremen- 
dous authority of the lecturer. 

The only way by which such service could economically 
be provided was under the condition of handling the pupils 
in large groups and by lecture methods. Under the circum- 

~ stances considered, the lecture method is perhaps the best 
alternative to the individual conversational method that 
could be devised, the conversational method, of course, 
being usually prohibitive on account of expense of service. 

It is obvious that when we shall have developed effec- 
tive techniques of “ moving picture ” education we shall 
require auditorium rather than classroom formations for 
best results. 
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Should we endeavor to provide teachers of superior 
native ability, training, and maturity for children of low 
mental capacity or otherunse deficient? 


Should we endeavor to provide teachers of superior 
native powers, training, and maturity for the naturally 
gifted children in our public schools? 

Where work is on a departmental basis, should we 
endeavor to provide teachers of more than usual capacity 
(attracted by superior compensation, perhaps) for such 
comparatively difficult subjects as: music, graphic art, 
and physical sports? 

Assuming that a given city were to take quite seriously 
the proposal to introduce the teaching of Japanese into the 
junior and senior high schools to selected classes of pupils, 
should we expect to pay for such service 50 per cent. or 
even 100 per cent. more than we now pay to teachers in 
other departments of work at this level? 


Recently there had been introduced into our city school 
systems, specialized trade schools in printing, carpentry, 
and a number of other lines. It is often conceded that a 
successful shop teacher in such schools must be a person 
who has been a successful worker in his trade, and who 
also possesses either a natural gift for teaching or, at any 
vate, some substantial special training in that direction. 
Under these conditions, should we expect to pay a consider- 
ably increased compensation to such a teacher as contrasted 
with a teacher of. ordinary high school mathematics or of 
the technical sciences related to carpentry. 


Numberless questions like the foregoing cannot now 
be answered because of our inability as yet to deyelop 
standards of educational values. In every one of these 
questions an affirmative answer is called for if the implied 
standards of achievement are high and of large social 
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importance. Of these, however, we have as yet no assured 
knowledge, and usually only vaguest of faiths. In other 
cases, a negative answer is likewise justified if the implied 
standards of achievement are low and of relatively medi- 
ocre significance. 


Is teaching of children in the lower grades as difficult 
as that in the higher grades or high school? 

Ought we to assure equal amounts of training to 
teachers in lower grades as to teachers in higher grades? 

Ought the compensation in the respective fields of 
work be the same? 

Are there certain grades or levels of school education 
for which men teachers could render better service than 
women, or vice versa? 


In all of our tentative answers to these questions we are 
dealing largely with allegations that grow out of our faiths. 
We have no scientific means of answering any of them. 
We do not know, for example, whether teaching in the 
lower grades is a much simpler task than in the upper 
grades, because, while we have a fair degree of accepted 
custom as to the subjects or types of instruction and train- 
ing that shall be given in the lower grades, we have as yet 
practically no standards whatever as to degrees of excel- 
lence that shall be regarded as optimum in the cases of 
children of several distinct levels of potential capacity. 

It is certainly a very easy task to teach children from 
seven to twelve years of age some of the things that our 
schools commonly attempt. It might justly be said that 
young women teachers from seventeen to twenty-five 
years, and with a general education somewhat less than 
that of the modern high schools, have made the present 
generation of American people literate. Especially would 
that be true of our rural folk. 
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On the other hand, because there are few standardized 
methods of procedure, it can probably easily be shown 
that immature young teachers render comparatively little 
valuable service in raising the moral standards of boys 
from ten to fourteen years of age in either rural or 
city schools. 


A. The Kindergarten and Pre-Kindergarten 


High commendation must always be given to the 
leaders and teachers who have pioneered the American 
kindergarten movement for their humane spirit and fine 
philosophic insight. Few other movements of any kind 
have developed so much of sympathetic outlook and intel- 
ligent purpose on the part of a body of leaders and workers 
so exclusively feminine. 

In their initial stages kindergarten schools were 
designed chiefly for the children of the poor living in con- 
gested quarters. In part these schools sought to rescue 
such children from dingy surroundings, and in part 
to effect some wholesome reactions on the ill-adapted 
home life. 

Credit must also be given to American kindergartners 
for their willingness to depart from much of the exces- 
sively formalistic theory of Froebel and also for their 
wholesome influence on primary education. 

Similar commendation should be given to those persons 
and agencies which have aided in the development of day 
nurseries for the custodial care of the children of wage- 
earning mothers. These, serving classes of the population 
which are usually the victims of pathological economic con- 
ditions, find also in the children many related pathological 
conditions of body, spirit, and mind. Hence it has been 
inevitable that these custodial agencies should become in 
a degree schools. It was to be expected, too, that experi- 
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mental schools should evolve from them. These tend now 
to discover substantial areas of possible service to classes 
of children other than those from poverty-driven families. 

What seem to be the outstanding shortcomings of 

American kindergarten schools as regards objec- 

tives? 

Of probably most serious import is their relative fail- 
ure thus far to produce in documentéd form satisfactory 
hypotheses as to the character and scope of normal or 
optimum growth or developments appropriate to children 
from four to six years of age. 

Surely the most important purpose of society on behalf 
of these children is to assure them conditions for growth 
of the most nearly natural or normal kinds and degrees 
that can be discovered. Surely this growth must be physi- 
cal, moral, intellectual, esthetic, and practical so far as 
we can distinguish these types. 

Surely it should include much sleep, sufficient food, 
some play, stimulating, but not too stimulating, intellect- 
ual, zesthetic, and social environments. Doubtless it should 
include much love and warmth, but should it include no 
fear and no cold? Towards the optimum growth here 
postulated should we expect no contributions even in these 
tender years from hardship, anger, or childish toil? 

It should be obvious that kindergartens cannot replace 
the home or household as growth-controlling or educa- 
tive agencies. At best they can claim hardly one thousand 
hours of a given child’s more than eight thousand living 
hours per year. Rarely do they ever get one-fourth of 
his waking time throughout the year. Hence the educative 
functions of kindergartens are clearly residual or supple- 
mentary to those of households. 

But how do we determine when, where, and to what 
extent households have left gaps to be filled by kinder- 
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gartens? When, where, and how much in physical play, 
in friendly association with elders, in facilities for contact 
with playmates, in specific kinds of emotional arousement 
or new intellectual experience? How do we know when 
household environments yield “ enough”’ of these growth- 
producing ingredients? How do we detect serious short- 
ages? Expert medical diagnosis breaks down badly in 
places even yet in determining whether individual cases 
are adequately nourished by strictly dietetic standards. 
How can kindergarten teachers tell when children are emo- 
tionally or intellectually undernourished in their homes? 

Because of wrong assumptions, in the place of care- 
fully examined hypotheses, in these matters it seems to 
many careful observers that the typical kindergarten easily 
becomes a kind of forcing-place, an agency of excessive 
stimulation. It promotes group games, probably some 
years before children are naturally ready for such com- 
plicated manceuvres. It interferes with many phases of 
the “slow ripening” that may be very essential to the 
making of the best of human fibre. Nature long ago 
established a “ prolonged infancy’ for the young of the 
human species. Doubtless the “ prolongation of infancy ” 
became a product of survival because of the many things 
that “ fit? men must do and learn to do. But there can be 
little doubt that its value lay also in part in the need 
of the brain and social nature for deliberate, even 
slow, maturing. 

It should be held to the discredit of the urban kinder- 
garten everywhere that it has made so little serious effort 
to keep itself out-of-doors. In spite of its very name it 
has remained housebound in artificially warmed air and 
in light strained of ultra-violet rays. The children of 
congested districts in American cities would probably be 
greatly advantaged if some resolute administrator should 
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decree that kindergartens should never go under roofs— 
that if weather conditions became too bad the children 
should be returned to their homes, and perhaps there be 
given rubber capes and overshoes and sent to play in the 
invigorating atmosphere of the streets. 


What will help the present kindergarten situation? 


Of first importance, probably, at this juncture is a 
disposition on the part of kindergarten policy makers to 
define their most approved objectives in definite relation- 
ship to educational objectives realized by such other agen- 
cies as the household, neighborhood play facilities, and 
the like. 

Such definitions, not merely in qualitative terms, but 
also with a sincere effort to give reasonable quantitative 
expression to their specifications in terms of “ how much 
is enough,” would at once pave the way for a formulation 
of the residual objectives desirable for kindergarten 
schools located in particular types of communities. 

Some urban kindergartens draw their pupils almost 
exclusively from crowded apartment dwelling families 
with low economic standards and perhaps low hygienic 
standards as well. The childhood life of children from 
such apartments is abnormal or defective in certain 
respects readily to be recognized. One major function of 
the kindergarten might well be to compénsate for the 
deficiencies of such environment, and by well-elaborated 
sets of curriculum specifications, the kindergarten should 
indicate how it proposes to achieve such results. 

In other cases kindergartens draw their pupils from 
wholly different environments, to the educational con- 
tributions of which the kindergartens could also contribute 
on a complementary or residual basis. From some pros- 
perous environments it is alleged come children from four 
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to six years of age who have had little or no opportunities 
for friendly small group associations and codperative play. 
For these perhaps the major function of the kindergarten 
is to create socializing conditions. In the case of children 
from crowded quarters it may be assumed that this proc- 
ess of neighborly association will take place abundantly 
without any intervention of the schools at all. 


What should kindergarten schools do with regard 
to definition of optimum standards of growth or 
achievement? 


It seems to be a chronic tendency, not merely on the 
part of parents, but on the part of teachers as well, to 
enjoy “ forcing processes,” or the creation of “ hothouse 
conditions’ in the case of growing children. It seems 
highly probable that for generations our schools have tried 
sedulously to teach handwriting, spelling, and arithmetic 
from one to three years earlier than was called for either 
by social necessities or by the natures of children. 

It is highly probable that kindergartens likewise find 
themselves under constant temptations to resort to ‘‘ hot- 
house” conditions, for example, in inducing children from 
four to six years of age to play cooperatively in groups 
of four or more. It is highly probable that, left to them- 
selves in a normal social environment, small children 
gradually extend the range of their play or other social 
participations in accordance with some principles of per- 
sonality development of which doubtless the kindergarten 
can as yet take but crude and insufficient account. 

Again, it seems of the utmost importance that kinder- 
garten theory should endeavor to formulate optimum 
standards of activity, even in the spheres of physical games 
and sports. For many children at any rate, the atmosphere 
of the kindergarten is certainly overstimulating. It is 
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necessary to ask of a given type of activity not only “Is 
it good? ” but also ‘‘ How much of it is enough?” and at 
what ages must it be had to best advantage if its “ goods” 
are to be realized. 


What tendencies in the education of children under 
SIX or seven years of age should be viewed with 
suspicion? 


First, is the disposition in certain quarters to try to 
establish kindergartens for farm children or for other 
children from rural environments. There are doubtless 
some children in farm homes or in other country homes 
whose environmental circumstances are such that system- 
atic school education in hygienic practices, manners, and 
language training might be profitable for them. Certainly, 
however, these constitute a small minority of American 
farm-reared children. If there is to be a serious effort to 
promote kindergartens for rural communities it would 
certainly be sound public policy to provide them specifi- 
cally as agencies to compensate for demonstrated shortages 
from the normal environments of children. Even more 
questionable is the increasing tendency to demand pre- 
kindergarten schooling for children from two to four years 
of age in our urban communities. Here again, there can 
surely be no valid objection to the provision of nurseries 
or other similar agencies for children who are manifestly 
suffering from adverse environmental conditions. But the 
implicit assumption that the majority of even urban chil- 
dren belong to this category is surely without any good 
foundation, and any disposition to ignore differences 
between normal and abnormal environments in proposing 
nursery and other types of schools should be regarded 
with much disapproval. 

It can be assumed, of course, that in the case of chil- 
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dren in homes where mothers work for wages or salaries 
environments must always be somewhat abnormal from 
the standpoint of the conservation of the growth of child- 
hood. Very few current proposals, however, look to an 
amelioration of this situation, because if such nursery 
schools are actually to offset the particular types of abnor- 
mal conditions due to wage-earning on the part of mothers, 
provision must be made at the outset for prolonging the 
attendance on such schools to a minimum of eight hours, 
and usually to nine or ten hours daily, in order to offset 
the working hours of the mother who travels to and from 
her work. 
B. The Primary School 


The task originally set for the American primary 
school seems now in certain respects to have been fairly 
simple. Reading, writing, spelling, and computation were 
the staples. Correctness of speech, school manners and 
morals, and some hygienic practices—these were inci- 
dental. Here and there a bit of geography crept into the 
third grade and occasionally rote singing had a substantial 
place. There was a dismal period, now forgotten, in which 
progressive schools drilled the little children in rather pain- 
ful kinds of “ drawing lessons.” 

It is certain that many of the primary schools of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were dreary, if not 
somewhat dreadful, places. Methods employed by teachers 
were chiefly those which had been earlier practiced upon 
them as pupils—just exactly as the practices of farmers 
and homemakers were the imitatively learned practices of 
their predecessors. Many of the teachers were the discards 
of professional or matrimonial competitions, or else were 
too lazy or ill for the manual work of the frontier. 

To the shrewd eye of retrospection, however, some 
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ameliorating conditions appear. Schools were rarely in 
session more than sixteen or twenty-four weeks per year. 
Even at that, the younger children could not attend in 
bad weather—in fact, as late as 1870 rural areas in Massa- 
chusetts had a “ winter-term school” only for older chil- 
dren, and a “summer-term school” of eight to twelve 
weeks for young children. (It is needless to state that a 
“man teacher’ was necessary for the former, whilst a 
woman teacher sufficed for the latter. ) 

Again the actual school day for the smaller children 
was, outside of the comparatively few cities and large 
villages, shorter than appears from schedules. Teachers 
had to send them out onto the grounds whilst they worked 
with the more difficult older pupils. Even during school 
hours there were long intervals when the young brains 
were under no especial strain. The more curious may have 
been attentive to the recitations of older pupils. The less 
curious found unobtrusive ways of mild physical activities 
accompanied by intellectual wool-gathering. 

We possess as yet few satisfactory means of evaluating 
the positive educational contributions of those earlier pri- 
mary schools. But it seems probable that they rarely over- 
stimulated their pupils, or seriously interfered with the 
processes of natural growth, which are unquestionably the 
most precious of the rights of early childhood. 

During recent decades our old simple attitudes towards 
primary education have greatly altered, at least in our 
cities and in those rural areas disposed to consolidate their 
schools. The school year has been lengthened to thirty-six 
or more weeks. School-time is filled with many activities 
of an intellectually, and sometimes manually, stimulating 
nature. Primary school curricula directly or indirectly 
include not merely the old staples but also beginnings of 
hygiene, written composition, graphic arts, music, indus- 
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trial arts, thrift, history, geography, and many other 
samplings from the social inheritance. 

The kindergarten, designed for children from four to 
six years of age, refrains usually from attempts to teach 
reading, writing, and numbers, but seeks to cultivate new 
fields in children’s games, story telling, and many matters 
of speech, hygienic practice, and interpretation of envi- 
ronmental contacts. 

Recently, as already noted, there appears a rapidly 
growing interest in “ pre-school”? schools—or nursery 
schools for children from two to four years of age. First 
planned for the children of wage-earning mothers, these 
are now sought at least by some educators on behalf of 
all children on the assumption that even at very tender 
ages the “education” of home and play place can profit- 
ably be supplemented by even three hours daily of system- 
atic schooling of one kind or another under an agency 
specializing in this function. 


What tendencies in elementary education should 
be regarded with much suspicion? 


One of these certainly is the tendency to force down 
into thé lower grades a variety of studies, usually of social 
phenomena for which children of tender years are mani- 
festly unprepared. The forms of education here sought 
would almost come of themselves if ambitious educators 
were willing to postpone for a few years their efforts in 
these directions. We are almost certainly in process of 
repeating here in connection with such subjects as geog- 
raphy, history, home economics, community civics and 
perhaps some others, the mistakes that were formerly 
made in connection with arithmetic, physics, grammar, 
written composition, drawing, and, at least under some 
circumstances, music. This consists in teaching with much 
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effort to children from six to twelve years of age forms 
of achievement which would be comparatively easily mas- 
tered if strenuous efforts were postponed. 


C. The Intermediate Grades 


Some years ago a naive psychology of childhood dis- 
covered a promising lead in the “ recapitulation theory.”’ 
The one finding of that theory which still makes some 
appeal to parents, teachers, and others concerned with the 
welfare of children, assumes that between the ages of 
nine and twelve many young people recapitulate “the 
age of savagery.” 

There are various “ dangerous ages ” among the cycles 
of childhood, but to many persons this cycle of savagery 
is the most disagreeable, not less, perhaps, because of the 
expectations often held by adults towards rapidly grow- 
ing youth who “ want to be treated like men whilst being 
permitted to behave like kids.” The typical American 
farmer has always wanted his boys of nine to twelve to be 
reliable helpers; but the “savage nature” of the boy 
of this age is strongly set against acquiring habits of 
industry, save in his own chosen enterprises. Up to eight 
or nine years of age children are largely home-centred. 
But during the next three or four years, for the typical 
boy at least, the neighborhood and community are dis- 
covered and the live contacts made therein can easily 
surpass those of home and school in interest. 


What things are chiefly wrong in present-day 
school education of young people of from nine to 
twelve years of age? 

The first and most important would seem to be a pretty 
generally prevalent failure to distinguish between those 
objectives of school education at this time that are neces- 
sarily of ‘‘ deferred” functioning or application, and 
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those other objectives for which ‘‘ contemporary ” func- 
tioning is quite justifiable. 

Under the influence of the so-called “doctrine of inter- 
est” every effort has been made to sugar-coat such studies 
as arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, and correct syntax, so 
as to enlist on their behalf the kinds of interest that are 
easily aroused in those other forms of education which 
have immediately functioning values—such as physical 
play. One unfortunate result of this has been almost com- 
pletely to disguise the significance of those objectives of 
this school education which are distinctly preparatory to 
the needs of adult life. Another has been in many types 
of schools to overcrowd the curriculum with developmental 
studies or activities designed to enlist current interests. 


D. Ages Twelve to Fifteen, or Grades Seven and Eight 


Because of the historic conditions surrounding the 
evolution of publicly supported elementary schools in 
America, it has been until recently the constant endeavor 
of these schools to provide for the schooling needed even 
by young persons up to sixteen or more years of age. 

Our historic academies, like the corresponding Euro- 
pean secondary schools, often received children of younger 
years. But the coming of the public high school clinched 
the custom of providing usually eight or nine grades of 
work in elementary schools, since the high schools would 
commonly accept only “approved” graduates of the 
eighth (or, in some Southern states, seventh grade). 


What have been the results of American attempts 

to organize instruction and training up to fourteen 

or fifteen years of age on an elementary school 

basis? 

In the early stages of the evolution of American edu- 
cation some of these results were probably good. Until 
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recently there has been comparatively little enforcement 
of school attendance on those persons over ten years of 
age who have been ill-adapted or recalcitrant to school- 
room discipline. In rural areas boys and girls over twelve 
years of age who seemed no longer profiting from school 
studies have usually been set to work on farms, perhaps 
frequently to their advantage. 

In consequence, there remained through the seventh, 
eighth, and higher grades (where these were provided) 
only those pupils who had genuine intellectual interests. 
Under these circumstances, even the rural elementary 
school may have been a fairly good school for those young 
persons who were most likely to go forward to the pro- 
fessions or other intellectual pursuits. 

In recent years, however, this system has undoubtedly 
become thoroughly ineffective, if not positively bad. It 
has long been believed that one teacher could teach all 
subjects, the only exceptions being made in the fields 
of manual training and household arts. In proportion as 
attendance has been enforced on young people up to four- 
teen years of age, elementary seventh and eighth grade 
rooms become in large numbers of instances places for the 
confinement of many boys and girls to whom school 
. attendance has become boring and unprofitable. 

Only with the substitution of the junior high school 
for seventh and eighth grade undepartmentalized teaching 
have we begun to see some relief from the fairly intoler- 
able conditions that have been developing in upper grades 
where attendance laws have been rigidly enforced. 


CHAPTER VII 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH AMERICAN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION? 


REFERENCE has already been made to the fact that the 
evolution of popular education, on public and on private 
foundations, has taken very different courses as between 
America and most other countries. Here chief emphasis 
was first laid on the development of elementary schools. 
This tendency resulted from a combination of motives and 
conditions. Throughout all the period of settlement we 
were essentially a rural folk, but a rural folk determined 
to cherish literacy, Bible-reading powers, and ample open- 
ings for the talented. 

Hence our rural and village schools were rarely only 
elementary schools in the European sense. They were 
expected to make some kind of educational provision for 
children over twelve years of age. Frequently they sought 
to offer studies appropriate to young persons fifteen or 
sixteen years of age. Latin Grammar schools or academies 
could not be brought to the homes of frontier settlers. 
But strenuous efforts were made to bring substitutes to 
their local schools. 

Thus it happened that from the outset elementary 
schools offered courses covering what in later years 
became crystallized as seventh, eighth, and even ninth and 
tenth grade work. They tried even to offer the early stages 
of distinctively secondary education. 

When we came to evolve public secondary schools on 
a large scale, therefore, it was commonly planned that 
these schools should provide curricula commencing after 
the eighth or even ninth grade, Taking pupils rarely under 
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fourteen years of age, they naturally found themselves half 
a century ago heavily preoccupied with responsibilities 
for fitting these to enter the colleges and state universities 
everywhere multiplying. 

The most outstanding departure from this traditional 
situation is found “es recent rapid evolution of “ junior 
high schools” as stigstitutes for the traditional seventh 
and eighth grades, accompanied by the further tendency, 
wherever facilities in standard high schools had become 
overtaxed, to transfer the ninth grade to the supposedly 
less expensive junior high school setting. 


What kinds of schools can now be said to offer 
“secondary education ” in America? 


In the most comprehensive, and probably, so far as 
present developments are involved, most accurate, sense 
it is best to include within the range of “ secondary 
schools” all kinds giving education to young persons 
from twelve to eighteen years of age. 

School attendance on a full-time basis is now gen- 
erally obligatory up to fourteen years of age. Compulsory 
part-time attendance is now required in about half the 
states—including many of the richest and most progres- 
sive. It is hardly to be doubted that within a few years 
full-time attendance will be required to sixteen and pos- 
sibly eighteen years of age. 

We have seen that “junior high schools ~ are pro- 
posed in order to make available the advantages of 
“secondary education ”’ for pupils of ages twelve to fifteen, 
corresponding to those who in other countries have so 
long constituted the major proportion of secondary 
school pupils. 

- Vocational schools of secondary grade are being 
extensively proposed. Many of the “ part-time ” pupils are 
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doing secondary school work by the new standards given 
by the junior high school movement. 

It will prove in accord with current tendencies then if 

in this study we include as secondary schools : 

a. All academies and general or non-vocational stand~ 
ard high schools. 

b. All junior high schools. 

c. All part-time schools taking young workers from 
fourteen to eighteen years of a8e. ; 

d. All trade, agricultural, commercial, homemaking, 
or other vocational schools training prospective 
workers from fourteen to eighteen or more years 
of age in vocations of less than professional level. 


A. Outstanding Merits and Defects 


What have been some of the outstanding achieve- 

ments of American high school education to date? 

These include certainly the very generous attitude of 
the American people towards providing free high school 
facilities for all classes of the population which may desire 
them. Everywhere throughout America there are now 
available public high schools in which no tuition charge 
is made and in which text-books and other supplies are 
often provided to all students without charge. 

An achievement of hardly less importance consists in 
the provision of housing facilities for these schools. In 
literally thousands of American communities public high 
schools are the most monumental and otherwise most out- 
standing buildings of the municipalities. A third achieve- 
ment is due somewhat more to parents, employers, and 
other direct patrons of these schools. This consists in the 
willing disposition to provide for prolonged attendance 
upon high school and to give recognition to whatever 
seem to be superior elements in the students thus taking 
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advantage of prolonged schooling. The fact that in many 
communities 50 per cent. of all children of suitable ages 
at least enter our high schools and attend one or more years 
without any compulsion is itself an eloquent testimonial to 
parental and public interest in superior school education. 

By some standa fourth significant achievement of 
our public high schodW’is the triumph therein of the prin- 
ciple of co-edugation. American communities began 
establishing co-education before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century and they have constantly maintained this 
principle in secondary schools in all but a few cities, cer- 
tainly to the educational advantage of girls, and on the 
whole probably to the enhancement of all types of moral 
relationships among the members of the community. 

The fifth signal achievement of our American public 
high schools is the unconstrained life of the boys and girls 
constituting the student body, These usually come from 
the economically most prosperous and culturally most 
ambitious families of the neighborhood. Co-education has 
gradually resulted in a freedom of fellowship that, as 
contrasted with European conditions, presents many 
marked advantages. 


What are the most outstanding defects of Ameri- 
can high schools at present? 


These take several specific forms, but they all seem 
to derive from one principal source: the courses and cur- 
ricula rest on foundations neither of tested social values 
nor on even well-defined theories of such values. 

No one knows why Latin, chemistry, and plane ge- 
ometry should be extensively taught in these schools. No 
one knows whether the English language studies now 
offered actually function towards worth-while purposes of 
culture or whether the history studies minister to any 
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well-defined objectives of good civism. No one knows 
whether such “‘vocation-simulating”’ studies as the manual 
arts, mechanical drawing, text-book agriculture, and book- 
keeping actually produce other than mitroscopic vocational 
powers or appreciations. Of beliefs and faiths as to edu- 


cational values in these schools ave many, often in 
sharp conflict with each other, bu knowledge we have 
little or none. ® 


Furthermore, where educators have firmly held faiths 
in these matters they are rarely willing to extend them to 
certain classes of learners. Is algebra a worth-while study 
to first-year students of only median I.Q. or for all of these 
ages? Is shopwork worth while for prospective lawyers 
and theologians? No one knows. 

Under present conditions, therefore, one outstanding 
defect of the contemporary American high school is its 
failure to provide for the educational needs of those of 
its pupils who are least likely to graduate, and who will 
certainly never seek admission to higher institutions. 
Partly because of the social prominence and influence of 
those of its students who are likely to go to college, and 
partly because the administration of college preparatory 
studies offers for these high schools lines of least resist- 
ance, there seems always to have been especially conspicu- 
ous neglect of the discovery and evaluation of studies 
suited to persons entering our high schools but who 
manifestly are destined never to complete the four- 
year curriculum. 


What are the outstanding merits and defects of 
types of secondary education other than those 
offered in the standard high school? 


It is too soon to say. Some current problems are dis- 
cussed later in this chapter. But here it is proper to record 
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that prevailing and widely accepted conceptions of the 
possible scope and usefulness of junior high schools, part- 
time schools, and vocational schools constitute in them- 
selves no mean achievement in educational evolution. The 
curricula of all these schools are still experimental and 
formative. They are sustained largely on the basis of 
faiths—faiths especidlly strong in those Americans who 
perceive how much the growing wealth and longevity of 
our people, their diminishing families and increasing lei- 
sure, as well as the possibilities of scientifically directed 
special types of school education, all justify our states in 
venturing rapidly ahead on programs of educational 
expansion. ; 
B. Functions 


Are the functions of our several types of secondary 
schools well defined at present? 


They are not. Even that alleged function of the 
standard high school which has been most in evidence 
—-preparation for college—has not yet been so validated 
as to provide trustworthy criteria against which we can 
test the work of particular schools, courses, or methods 
of instruction. 

It is true that any high school acts as a selective agency, 
placing a steady premium upon superior intelligence, su- 
perior health, and probably other superiorities of the kinds 
that procure rewards from present-day civilization. But 
the “selective”? value of algebra should not properly be 
considered a “preparatory”’ value for college studies. 

It is frequently alleged of all secondary schools that 
their most important function is to prepare “ for good 
citizenship.” But this purpose is either an omnibus aspira- 
tional characterization which could describe the intended 
purposes of all types of schools that have ever existed; 
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or else it refers to a distinctive function closely related 
to that willing subordination of individuals and to that 
intelligent codperative maintenance of government that 
together give us good civism. In the first case the state- 
ment is void and valueless. If the second purpose is meant, 
then it becomes legitimate to inquire whether any one has 
ever shown that the mathematical, linguistic, scientific, or 
even historical and literary studies that have become tra- 
ditional in general secondary schools actually contribute 
to such civism. 

It is perhaps too early to expect that any realistic 
function should have been defined for our part-time 
schools. But it is indeed disappointing to find how seldom 
have concretely tangible objectives been formulated for 
our schools of alleged secondary vocational education. 
Commercial schools, technical high schools, agricultural 
schools, and even ostensibly trade schools develop curricula 
in apparent obliviousness to needs of “ job analysis,” with 
seeming disregard of apprenticeship standards, and in 
ignorance of the actual relationships between practical 
skills and technical knowledge found in most handi- 
craft vocations. 


It is frequently alleged that the high school, like 
the American liberal college, is essentially a school 
for “leadership.” Is this merely an aspiration or 
does it represent sufficient reality to constitute it 
an important fact in determining high school 
curricula? 


Some of the outstanding facts are obviously these: 

The kinds of pupils who are able to graduate with 
distinction from our high schools are unquestionably; 
gifted—not only gifted as to such native qualities as intel 
ligence, resolution, and health, but also usually gifted a: 
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to their parental support, their household environments, 
and their community codperations. 

These are the types of persons who throughout all 
history have attained to prominence in their vocations, in 
civic affairs, in self-enhancement of personal culture, and 
even in the prolonged conservation of health and strength. 
It is evident that large proportions of these have always 
become in reality leaders—if by that word we mean men 
prominent in their vocations, men who are able to make 
so much of preparation that others will follow them, and 
men who are prepared to give relatively large amounts of 
uncompensated service to public affairs. 

In other words, those persons who succeed in our 
secondary and collegiate schools are largely of the class 
already predestined to be leaders. The important problem 
still remaining is as to the degrees and kinds of education 
that their school agencies are able to provide for them, 
whereby their leadership is to be carefully improved in 
direct effectiveness or in spirit of noblesse oblige. This 
still remains in the estimation of the present writer the 
largest single problem of the American high school in so 
far as its offerings relate to the socialization of the natu- 
rally strong among its pupils. It is by no means certain 
that our high school studies now make important contribu- 
tions to these ends. 


It is often alleged that the graduates of our high 
schools are much more successful in most of the 
activities of life than are either non-graduates or 
persons who do not enter high school. Are these 
allegations probably true, and if so are they to be 
taken as evidence of the educational values of high 
school attendance? 


It can hardly be doubted that these allegations are true. 
On the other hand, there is no valid evidence that such 
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superiorities in economic achievement, in civic behavior, 
in enhancement of personal culture, or even in conserva- 
tion of health, even if they are established in detail, can 
be ascribed necessarily to high school education itself. 
Almost invariably it is true that the high schools select 
only those persons who combine superior native endow- 
ment with exceptionally favorable home circumstances or 
upbringing. This might be stated more particularly by 
asserting that only very rarely do pupils of less than 
average intelligence graduate from our high schools, anc 
it is certainly likely that the 30 to 50 per cent. of children 
of lowest native intelligence in a given community never 
succeed in entering a high school at all. Again, there is 
much evidence for the contention that the great majority 
of pupils graduating from our high schools derive from 
families of considerably more than average economic 
income and cultural background ; whilst it is certainly true 
in any community that the 30 or 40 per cent. of young 
people representing most adverse economic and cultural 
surroundings never enter our high schools at all. 

Under these conditions there is no inherent reason why 
all of the later superiorities of high school graduates ot 
of persons who have attended one or more years of out 
high schools, should not be ascribed to their favorable 
circumstances apart from their school work, rather thar 
to the school work itself. It is a persistent and outstand- 
ing defect of educational discussion to reason post hoc 
ergo propter hoc. In fact, so extravagant are the claim: 
made sometimes, on behalf of particular high schoo 
studies or high school attendance, that one is tempted tc 
quote in reference to them the ancient saying, “ The fly 
sat on the wheel of the chariot and said, ‘ Lo! What a dus! 
do I raise.’ ” 
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In some circles much use has been made recently 

of the slogan “education is not preparation for 

life, but is life itself.” In so far as this is used for 

purposes of guidance in high school curriculum 
making, what is wrong with it? 

Like most catchwords and slogans this one is capable 
of various interpretations. Persons interested in promot- 
ing almost any type of instruction or training can find it 
useful as a defense. 

It is obvious to common sense, of course, that life as 
it is lived by either young or old persons is a highly varied 
affair according to time of day, time of year, or other 
circumstance. Every adult life normally embraces alternat- 
ing periods of active work, recreative diversion, sleep, and 
other passive or active states. The normal lives of chil- 
dren similarly differentiate activities, and in one sense there 
has never been a time when the period of the day, week, 
or year devoted to getting school education has not been 
capable of being described as “ life itself.” 

It is entirely true that in older types of schools the 
training and instruction received in schools were expected 
to have their primary value determined by their function- 
ing in adult years. Do the supporters of even the most 
modern types of education contend that, in the activities 
which they systematically promote through the school 
hours, there is no objective in, or reference to, the uses to 
be made of these by young persons in adult years? 

It is characteristic of all civilized, as contrasted with 
primitive, human beings that the former are not satisfied 
to live “ for the present day.’ The very essence of organ- 
ized life is planning, prearrangement, organization, and 
the gradual development of prevision. A young man at 
the beginning of his vocational career plans for the years 
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ahead. A man in middle age lays up savings for old age. 
Houses are built, plans for children laid, travel under- 
taken, and other activities promoted, with a view to many 
years of subsequent endeavor. Preparation for the life 
beyond the grave has been a large factor in much of 
systematic Christian teaching. 

From this point of view it is inevitable and most natu- 
ral that intelligent members of well-organized societies 
should systematically employ some of the time and ener- 
gies of growing young children in direct preparation for, 
or controlled growth towards, the outstanding needs of 
adult years. Children under twelve years of age have little 
or no need of the school arts. Even where we bring them 
into schools of the very modern type it is only by an 
elaborate system of pretense that we can induce them to 
substitute what seem to us “interests” in learning the 
school arts for their more naive and natural impulses to 
play in the ways that children have historically played for 
thousands of centuries. On the other hand, it has always 
seemed to most parents a not unwise thing to insist on 
the use of a certain amount of the available time of young 
people between six and twelve years of age or between 
twelve and eighteen years of age for learning school arts 
or other “subjects” in very much the same spirit that 
adult workers engage in heavy work, not primarily for 
the sake of the work itself, but for the sake of the savings 
and power that usually result therefrom. 

It is certain that many older types of schools made 
the basic mistake of looking upon school training for adult 
needs as the sole valuable activity of growing childhood. 
To require children to spend more than moderate amounts 
of their time in learning activities based on supposed needs 
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of adult years is the equivalent to that long day’s labor 
for adults that leaves no time for recreation and 
social amenities. 

On the other hand, there is something intrinsically 
absurd in the dispositions of certain numbers of enthusi- 
astic enducators today to contend that the sole responsi- 
bility that young people owe to themselves and to their 
fellows is to live each day’s life as it comes to the fullest 
possible extent by whatever standards of satisfaction are 
then uppermost. 


What shall be said of a variety of current attempts 
in certain parts of the United States to blend voca- 
tional and general education within such institu- 
tions as the “ cosmopolitan,” “ comprehensive,” or 
polytechnic high school, or in manual arts, com- 
mercial, and technical high schools? 


In most cases the resulting types of education are cer- 
tain to show bad effects, whether considered from the 
point of view of vocational or general education. Very 
rarely, indeed, can high schools as such in their traditional 
organization teach a vocation with any degree of satis- 
faction or completeness. There are a very few case situa- 
tions in which this is not true, but any critical student of 
vocational education who contemplates systematic effective 
and economical training for such vocations as those of 
automobile mechanic, carpenter, bricklayer, stationary 
engineer, nautical third mate, barber, truck driver, or 
haberdasher salesman must realize the practicable impossi- 
bility of giving effective training for these under ordinary 
high school auspices. 

The illusion is often held by academic minds that at 
least valuable parts of these vocations can be taught in 
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schoolrooms, supplemented by meagre amounts of labo- 
ratory equipment. Such persons are making in this day 
the same error that we made in the earlier days of pro- 
fessional vocational education, when it was believed that 
medicine could be taught by systems of lectures, engineer- 
ing by schoolroom work in mathematics, and law by 
assiduous memorization of Blackstone. It is not here held 
that such studies were entirely valueless; but it is evident 
that all modern experience is to the effect that academic 
studies as means of vocational preparation for the pro- 
fessions are now regarded as of value only when very 
closely related to, if not integrated with, much practical 
experience obtained through learning via productive work 
or very realistic imitations of productive work under real- 
istic conditions. 

Eventually, we shall learn that it is hardly worth while 
to invest public money in what may appear to be technical 
training for machinists, electricians, hardware salesmen, 
farmers, street-car motormen, bakers, and hundreds of 
other forms, unless we can closely integrate our technical 
instruction into large amounts of realistic participation 
through genuine productive work or work so nearly simu- 
lating productive work as to give genuine training both 
in quality and in rate of production. 

It is true that in many high schools today there are 
offered courses under such titles as mechanical drawing, 
woodworking, bookkeeping, salesmanship, and many 
others that are believed by parents and taxpayers to have 
some real vocational worth, but which probably, under any 
close analysis of the necessities of particular types of voca- 
tions and the actual vocational use made of attainments 
by students taking these lines of work, will show results 
of practically negligible value. 
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What principles should govern vocational educa- 

tion in public high schools? 

1. Assuming that America demands more and better 
vocational education (more kinds, more people reached, 
better qualities of kinds given), the question as to how 
far such vocational education can be accommodated into 
existing high schools is of perennial importance, and espe- 
cially for these reasons: 

(a) There are in the United States now some 15,000 
public high schools. In all urban areas and in large pro- 
portions of rural areas high schools are accessible on a 
residence-at-home basis. 

(b) The high schools take pupils at the ages of four- 
teen to eighteen—during which fully three-fourths of 
young Americans embark upon self-supporting work. 

(c) It is natural for parents and taxpayers to assume 
that “‘education”’ (as given by schools) should be “ prac- 
tical ” as well as cultural—that is, vocational as they see it. 

(d) Many educators hold the belief (probably errone- 
ous in most cases) that it is practicable closely to correlate 
liberal (7.e., cultural and civic and even physical) educa- 
tion with vocational education. 

(e) Many high schools now have home economics 
and commercial departments which appear to the layman 
to give vocational education and are really designed for 
that purpose in an indeterminate sort of way by educators. 

(f) A small number of technical, manual arts, poly- 
technic, and other similar high schools erected by large 
cities, though achieving vocational results for but small 
proportions of their students, are obviously equipped 
extensively with shop machinery, and are able to offer 
valuable evening extension courses of many kinds. 

(g) The public high school is relatively a strongly 
“ democratic ” institution where very large proportions of 
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prospective leaders continue their general education and 
where most of the persons destined for the two socially 
most approved groups of vocations—the professions and 
the commercial callings—spend two to four years at least 
in obtaining “‘ general ” education. 

(h) Many types of employers desiring able-minded 
and teachable youths to begin at the lower rounds of 
unorganized apprenticeship—especially in offices, depart- 
ment stores, specialty stores, commission house business, 
and even factories, hotels, and theatres—have developed 
the practice of giving marked preference to “ high school 
graduates ’—inferentially because of their “ high school 
training.”’ Probably experience has taught them that these 
graduates “make good” more frequently than non-high 
school graduates of the same age. These employers, as 
well as parents and teachers, are prone to impute such suc- 
cess to the schooling of these youths; but keener psycho- 
logical analysis will probably ascribe most of it to selection 
—that is, to the fact that the conditions and requirements 
of graduation select only the most able of mind and sound 
of character. 

2. It is obvious, of course, that high schools are not 
suitable places for the vocational training for those pro- 
fessions, preparation for which can hardly begin at less 
than eighteen to twenty-four years of age and with less 
than the foundations of a general high school education— 
as determined by experience or custom. Hence no one 
seriously proposes that vocational training for law, medi- 
cine, theology, engineering, military leadership, or agri- 
cultural leadership shall be carried on in high schools. 

3. Many high schools have had and still have “teacher- 
training” departments. But these represent “‘ devices of 
expediency ” rather than approved and standardized means 
of vocational training. Probably all sound policies of 
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teacher training contemplate the elimination of these 
secondary school teacher-training departments as soon 
as practicable. 

4. A large number of vocations are now open only to 
persons who, among their other qualifications, possess 
maturity of from twenty-one to thirty or more years. 
There are to be included here the vocations of : locomotive 
engineer, policeman, travelling salesman, conductor on 
street-cars, shop foremen and forewomen (of scores of 
kinds), steel mill operative worker, counter saleswomen in 
department stores, truck and bus drivers, and others. 

These now often receive “ short unit” full-time train- 
ing on the eve of their new employment. Frequently 
their previous experience is supposed to constitute an 
asset for their new work—indeed for locomotive engi- 
neers, field salesmen, and shop foremen specified kinds of 
such experience are nearly indispensable. During 1917— 
1918 short, full-time upgrading or “ vestibule” courses 
served very useful purposes here. 

Sometimes, too, extension or part-time courses, corre- 
spondence courses, and the like have some functional value 
as preparation—but probably not often as yet. 

In general, it is not apparent that “ cosmopolitan ” 
high schools offer hospitable surroundings or facilities 
for the hundreds of “ adult upgrading ” vocations requir- 
ing intensive training in modern life. 

5. Certain vocations, of which farming is the most 
conspicuous example, now profit greatly from “ short 
unit ” full-time extension courses (sharply to be distin- 
guished from part-time extension courses). Agricultural 
colleges and some separate secondary agricultural schools 
have been successful in assembling the clientele and facili- 
ties for such courses. A few “ agricultural departments 
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in high schools” seem to have done so too. But their 
suitability for this purpose seems questionable. 

6. There are many vocations which are entered upon 
in one capacity or another at from fifteen to nineteen years 
of age. Sometimes the learner, after a short period of 
experience-getting and maturing, becomes a full-paid 
employee—in hundreds of factory callings, table serving, 
grocery store work, clerical work, stenography, and numer- 
ous other callings. 

Sometimes the period of apprenticeship is four to six 
years, hence at sixteen or eighteen the learner may find 
himself with one or several years still ahead of apprentice 
status and pay—most of the building and other “ craft” 
trades, many forms of mining, railroading, and the like. 

7. Again there are some vocations—homemaking, 
farming, truck driving, indoor selling, and the like are 
examples—in which the individual can be trained to con- 
siderable degrees of proficiency by eighteen or nineteen 
years of age, but is not able to enter upon “ full vocational 
proficiency ’’ for some years thereafter because of absence 
of needed conditions—marriage for the homemaker, capi- 
tal for the farmer, mature personality for the indoor 
seller, a sense of responsibility for the truck driver, etc. 

8. Leadership vocations—school principal, foreman, 
manager, superintendent, director, contractor, owning 
farmer, and many others—are usually entered after five 
to twenty years of operative work, heretofore with no 
special “ upgrading” training. But public policy contem- 
plates almost certainly promotional training on eve 
of promotion. 

Many lines of manufacturing, transportation, mining, 
and publishing are concentrated each in one or several 
centres. Thousands of workers in Detroit work only in 
automobile making. Similar examples are provided by 
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Lawrence (textile), Troy (shirts and collars), Paterson 
(locomotives and silks), Providence (jewelry and silver- 
ware, etc.) 

From the above situations particular problems of 
locating to best advantage vocational schools can be 
selected, thus: 

g. Sucha city as Detroit might well propose to add to 
its present public school facilities, special facilities for: 

(a) The training of policemen (admitting only men 
over twenty-one years of age, selected according to fairly 
high standards of physique and morals, and modal age 
standards of intelligence and schooling). 

(b) The training of street-car motormen (minimum 
requirements: men, ages twenty-one to thirty-five, at least 
fifth grade schooling, testing in highest third (of all men 
of that age) in specific kinds of reaction time and in upper 
four-fifths of intelligence distribution). 

(c) The training of women in full-time homemaking 
admission conditions: twenty or more years of age, 
previous record as “ gainfully employed, at least fourth 
grade reading ability in English, free time from 8 a.m. 
to 4 P.M. and enough evening and Sunday hours for neces- 
sary “ home project ” work). 

In each case it could be proposed to provide “ full- 
time ” training on a schedule calling for forty-eight hours 
per week, substantially half of which shall be in super- 
vised participation in actual work, frequently as assistant 
to a person already at work. 


C. Standards of Educational Values 


How are the standards of educational values of 

secondary school education now determined? 

By standards of educational values we mean not only 
the qualitative “‘ worths ” of distinctive types of objectives 
to be aspired to, such as masteries of Latin, English gram- 
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mar, ancient history, or physics, but also standards of 
“how much” in each of these fields is of optimum worth 
to distinctive classes of learners. 

Most of the standards of the secondary education now 
found in American schools have been developed througt 
“trial and success ” processes and have been perpetuatec 
largely through tradition. The single agency most respon: 
sible for this is doubtless the American college througt 
its control of admission requirements. 

However, this college control has not affected an exten: 
sive range of secondary school offerings now frequently 
found in large schools. College standards have affectec 
that group of studies which are strictly academic. In the 
commercial fields, manual arts, and in some few compara: 
tively new departments such as physical education, genera 
science, the social sciences, and the like, secondary school: 
have steadily tended to develop new types of offering: 
experimentally, very few of which have as yet become a 
all conspicuously standardized. 

Public opinion seems to have affected the standards o: 
secondary school subjects far less than it has affected the 
standards of elementary school subjects. Certain types o 
subject-matter have become profoundly established ir 
secondary school instruction in spite of an almost complete 
absence of validated worths established even upon th 
basis of custom. This applies conspicuously to the mathe 
matical and foreign language studies, but in some measur 
also to such topics as classical English literature anc 
ancient history. 


What’s wrong with the standardization of sec- 
ondary education by higher institutions? 


wy olt is a well-known fact that from the early decades o 
American history Latin grammar schools, academies, anc 
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high schools have served the function of preparatory 
schools for a limited number of their students. The higher 
institutions have always striven to raise the standards of 
the work that they could themselves perform, as well as 
naturally to obtain a more competent student personnel 
from the schools below. In nearly every community the 
sons and daughters of citizens of most social influence 
are intending to use their secondary school education as 
a basis for subsequent studies in professional schools and 
liberal colleges. 

It is, furthermore, a factor in the situation that in the 
earlier stages of all types of secondary schools, as these 
have evolved close to American frontiers and in rural 
communities, the standards of educational values pos- 
sessed by the instructors themselves, independent of speci- 
fications provided by higher institutions, have been in the 
largest degree vague, uncertain, and essentially traditional. 
This is quite evident when we examine those departments 
of secondary school instruction and training which had not 
at any time been standardized by college admission require- 
ments, stich as the commercial subjects, the manual arts 
subjects, home economics, general science and some of the 
other science studies. In all these cases it is quite manifest 
that high school faculties have possessed as a rule almost 
no standards of attainment that they can collectively 
justify or enforce. 

Hence it has been inevitable that the higher institu- 
tions, represented by college admission committees and 
accrediting inspectors, have done a great deal to standard- 
ize the teaching of all subjects approved by the higher 
institutions for admission. Under this pressure subject- 
matter specifications have taken final form in the so-called 
“ Carnegie Units ” or “‘ regent counts.”’ The content, and, 
to a large extent, the methods, of teaching Latin, French, 
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ancient history, physics, English grammar, English litera- 
ture, algebra, and a considerable number of other subjects 
have thus become highly standardized. 

It may be assumed that the state examinations, usually 
represented by the regents’ system of New York State, 
embody essentially the same principles as college admission 
requirements otherwise standardized. 

It is probable that any sweeping criticism of the stand- 
ardization of secondary school education in the United 
States by the higher institutions could easily be misleading, 
if not wholly unjustified. No careful student can doubt 
that the upbuilding of a system of public high schools 
has been considerably aided by the fact that even 5 or 10 
per cent. of the superior students entering these schools 
would eventually find their way into higher institutions of 
learning, and that this probability has in a measure affected, 
if it has not entirely dictated, all of the instruction that 
all of the students should receive. 

Perhaps criticism of the following kinds would be 
justified. In the earlier stages of the development of high 
schools, the parental, if not autocratic, dominance of the 
higher institutions has had good effects. These schools 
were then in the position of “infant industries” or of 
small children within the family group. But in so far as 
such control continues after these schools have reached 
what ought to be their “majority” in point of growth, 
then evil effects must surely follow. In the large and most 
prosperous high schools in the United States today faculty 
members now too easily divorce themselves from any 
serious responsibility for scrutiny and determination of 
the actual values of the lines of work which they teach. 
Their disposition is to accept without question the stand- 
ards set by the colleges, which in themselves have never 
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been validated, at least for students not eventually enter- 
ing such institutions. 

What, then, should we regard as the educational 

values of high school studies as at present admini- 

stered? 

In the absence of any adequate criteria of determining 
these values it is submitted that the only profitable method 
is to analyze the expected contribution of the studies as 
related to the educational needs and potentialities of quite 
specific “‘ case-groups ”’ or “ case-types ”’ of students. 

For example, a certain proportion of the pupils enter- 
ing a given high school are not much above the average in 
intelligence, and to this handicap is added the fact of 
derivation from environments of subnormal economic 
resources. Assume that, either under pressure of the school 
or the ambitions of parents, many pupils of this descrip- 
tion are induced to enter upon the study of Latin. What 
judgments can we make regarding the probable educa- 
tional values to them of such a study? On the other hand, 
some 5 to 15 per cent. of the pupils in a typical American 
high school at any given time will probably ultimately go 
forward to those forms of work in which mathematics 
above the level of arithmetic find substantial application. 
We have no reason to doubt that for this small proportion 
the mathematical studies in the high schools serve prevoca- 
tional functions of considerable value. 

It is well known that, until very recently at any rate, 
the attention given in high school English literature studies 
has been prevailingly confined to the well-established 
classics, leaving little or no time for recent or contempo- 
rary authors. It is doubtless a valid assumption that there 
will always be in any number of actual or potential gradu- 
ates a few to whom literature of classical character makes 
a genuinely intrinsic appeal. Under even the most favor- 
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able circumstances, however, it seems highly probable that 
such numbers must always be small. Is it not a safe 
assumption, that, for at least that half of the students in 
high school classes the members of which are below the 
average in intelligence for high school entrants, the high 
school English classics, as now studied, make practically no 
cultural appeal whatever, and are, therefore, of no gen- 
uine cultural value? 


Is there reason to believe that the extra-curricula 
education of the American high schools is of sub- 
stantial worth? 


In large numbers of instances it might be successfully 
claimed that the extra-curricula education is of even more 
worth than that obtained through subject-matter courses 
These values result partly from the large opportunities 
for social fellowship among high school pupils. Hence 
under even moderate stimulation and supervision the 
development of extra-curricula voluntary activities of < 
highly educative nature, partly in such fields as physica 
sports, debating, school journalism, and coOperative enter. 
tainment, becomes relatively easy. 


What particular kinds of high school education are 
at the present time most worth while? 


This is not an easy question to answer. Many of th 
evolutionary tendencies in high school curriculum makin; 
in recent years seem best to serve the interests of tha 
minority of our pupils who are of far more than averag' 
intelligence and who are most likely to obtain admissiot 
to higher institutions if they desire. 

There are a few high schools in which the teaching o 
general science seems to have reached a fairly high leve 
of pedagogical efficiency. There are also some schools i 
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which the teaching of literature has become a vital and 
attractive subject. 

In some cases, certainly, the history and social stud- 
ies have been given something of a turn towards consti- 
tuting a general training for superior civic behavior as 
based on ideals and insights. 

Perhaps in a considerable number of high schools the 
teaching of current events, of art appreciation, of hygiene, 
and of some other subjects has made such advances as 
to make these studies of genuine value to students who 
cannot graduate. 


D. Adaptations 
Are our existing schools of less than college grade 


at all well adapted to pupils of comparatively high 
intelligence? 


These schools probably do no serious harm to their 
pupils of highest intelligence now, providing these have 
opportunities for abundant physical play and for pro- 
longed participation in outdoor activities, especially dur- 
ing their summer vacations. 

On the other hand, it is very much to be doubted 
whether for pupils of the highest quartile of intelligence 
existing graded and high schools offer more than a small 
part of the possible education that should be given to these 
young persons at this time of life. 

It is suggested that in this connection the following 
hypotheses deserve careful study in the event that in cities 
and other centres it becomes practicable to differentiate 
pupils of high intelligence to the extent at least of pro- 
viding special classes within ordinary schools and some 
supplemental studies. 

(a) That sound educational policy requires that for 
pupils of high intelligence the school year should be con- 
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siderably shorter than at present—perhaps not exceeding 
thirty weeks. 

(b) That for such pupils the portion of the school 
day devoted to strictly academic studies should be con- 
siderably shorter than at present, and that if school facili- 
ties do not provide for extended opportunities for physical 
play and physical work, then these pupils should be released 
to their homes at the close of a short school day. 

(c) That provision be made for much more extended 
general reading and, wherever practicable, excursions on 
the part of these pupils, than may be deemed necessary for 
pupils of modal intelligence. 


Do the objectives of American high schools seem 
to constitute good educational offerings for pupils 
of relatively superior intelligence? 


It is clear from the history of secondary education in 
this and other countries that this level of schooling has 
been designed almost wholly for persons of the upper 
levels of intelligence and especially for such of these as, 
by virtue of their native abilities and environmental edu- 
cation, are very likely to enter the higher vocations and to 
be exceptionally influential in social matters in their com- 
munity and generation. 

Under these circumstances it is of great importance 
to determine whether the types of education commonly 
offered, as well as the concomitant disciplines and social 
opportunities of our high schools, really constitute effec- 
tive education under the circumstances. 

We have as yet practically no scientific means of deter- 
mining results here. It is probable that on the whole the 
graduates of our high schools, as well as the more suc- 
cessful of those students who do not remain to graduate, 
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rise to fairly high levels of civic service, economic pro- 
duction, and personal culture in our community life. These 
results, as indicated earlier, are, however, to be expected 
of these students, even in the absence of secondary schools, 
owing to their superior native qualifications as well as 
the superior environmental influences affecting them. Any 
competent evaluation of the results of their school educa- 
tion would, of course, have to take full account of the 
superior opportunities which come to them from all 
sources. We have no means of taking these into account 
yet on a scientific basis. 

Many studies have been made of adults with a view 
to determining their own attitudes and their reactions both 
to the quality and to the quantity of instruction that they 
received in their secondary schools. It is to be feared that 
these studies are all substantially valueless for a number 
of reasons. 

For example, several studies have been made by asking 
the best known of large numbers of successful Americans 
to pass judgment upon the values of their Latin studies. 
But in so far as the present writer is aware, no similar 
attempt has been made to get similar evaluations from 
those persons of substantially similar school education 
who can be regarded practically as failures, in a worldly 
sense at least. 

The successful Americans approached quite generally 
attribute large vocational values to the Latin which they 
had earlier studied. It seems probable that they would 
have imputed similar values to almost any types of ado- 
lescent experience, agreeable or not, with which they had 
been associated. It is probable that if unsuccessful men 
had been similarly approached they would have expressed 
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regret at the large amount of time that was wasted for 
them in study of the “ dead languages.” 

There are coming out of our manual arts and technical 
high schools in recent years small armies of graduates who 
represent, on the whole, the most virile and mechanically 
inclined youth of their respective communities. One can 
hardly doubt that if, twenty years from now, such of 
these graduates as shall have become men of prominence 
in public life were approached, they would attribute 
much of their success to the shopwork which they took 
earlier as students. Similarly, other successful people will 
attribute to their adolescent sports, to their club life, to 
their summer camps, and to many of the other experiences 
of their youth, much of the success that later came to them. 

Under these circumstances, as already indicated, we 
have no very satisfactory means of determining the actual 
success of our present secondary school curricula in the 
cases of the more gifted pupils. The process of reasoning 
post hoc ergo propter hoc is so tempting here that nearly 
all pedagogic judgments are apt to be misleading. 

Another condition can, of course, be considered, and 
it may be of much importance. The gifted students under 
consideration will almost always have exceptional capaci- 
ties for self-education. Even if the school education by 
itself were comparatively valueless, these students may 
well be trusted eventually to become well-informed readers 
of newspapers, fairly competent voters, and superior util- 
izers of the world’s goods. 

What even the most traditional high school has done 
in other cases has been to open up to them various realms 
of knowledge and other experience which will, perhaps, 
be of questionable value by themselves, but contact with 
which may open the way to opportunities for further 
self-education which in turn may sooner or later prove 
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genuinely functional. It appears that at least a moderate 
proportion of the boys and girls studying chemistry or 
physics in a modern high school eventually develop fairly 
extensive interests in scientific reading and even explora- 
tion. Possibly they would not have developed these inter- 
ests in the absence of the introductory instruction of the 
high school. 

Possibly one out of a hundred of the students taking 
French or Spanish will be found at thirty or forty years 
of age to have become a fairly advanced reader in one 
of these fields. 

It is alleged that a similar condition exists with regard 
to classical English reading. Occasionally a pupil in later 
life recurs to the field of literature to which his school 
course gave him an introduction. Under these circum- 
stances it cannot be asserted that the time spent upon 
these rather formal and remote subjects was entirely 
wasted, always having in mind, of course, that we are 
referring to that third or quarter of high school pupils 
who represent largest amounts of potential intellect- 
ual powers. 


Of what educational value is present-day high 
school instruction to those pupils who are of less 
than median intelligence among all persons seeking 
admission to such high schools? 


Here we have a comparutively modern problem. Year 
by year, an increasing proportion of American young 
people between the ages of fourteen and eighteen seek 
admission to our high schools. Naturally the largest 
increases are from families of not the best economic cir- 
cumstances, and there must be included growing propor- 
tions of persons of less than the higher native qualifications. 
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There is good reason for believing that for many of 
these pupils our present high school courses are not only 
very poorly adapted, but may well prove to be education- 
ally negative in the sense that they produce permanent 
distastes and repulsions which will later handicap these 
individuals even in such meagre amounts of self-education 
as they themselves are capable of undertaking. 

No careful student of educational values will prob- 
ably, on reflection, persist in the belief that the study of 
Latin, algebra, French, or physics, treated in the decidedly 
quantitative fashion standardized by college admission 
requirements, can constitute effective educational means 
for young persons of only average, or of less than aver- 
age, intelligence. 

This should not mean, as unfortunately it has meant 
so often in the past, that there can be no subjects of study 
of educational profit found for these inferior persons. 
We must consider broadly that great bodies of materials 
from the natural sciences, the social sciences, the zesthetic 
arts, literature, current events, and many other lines are 
at our disposal from which to construct means to expanded 
cultural and civic objectives that will at least greatly 
broaden the education of all of these young persons. 

This is a problem that, as thus submitted, has not as yet 
been seriously faced by any considerable number of high 
school policy makers. There can be no reason why courses 
in current events, in English literature, and in general 
science should not constitute major fields of opportunity 
for students of the kind here under consideration, leaving 
out completely for them any reference to foreign lan- 
guage study, high school mathematics, or the remote and 
abstract types of history study that are still so commonly 
found in secondary school curricula. 
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Have Americans any well-defined convictions as to 
the kinds and degrees of education that should be 
especially developed for persons of low intelligence 
—for example, for those in the low quartile of intel- 
ligence for the whole population by any fairly reli- 
able rating? 


Almost nothing, indeed, has yet been done at any 
age level in the way of careful study of optimum objec- 
tives of education for classes of learners of less than 
median ability. The result has been for generations the 
use of numberless forms of cruelty in the efforts of ambi- 
tious teachers and parents to urge learners of relatively 
low intelligence to learn the same kinds of subjects, and 
to somewhat the same degrees of excellence, as can readily 
be assimilated by their more fortunate fellow pupils. 

A very harmful form of this ignorance has recently 
developed in the belief that where pupils cannot take 
academic studies in the upper grades or high school, they 
should be relegated to schools containing what seem to 
educators to be vocational studies. Such an attitude denies 
to these learners their legitimate opportunities for what 
would be their broader and richer liberal (including both 
cultural and civic) education. As a rule the so-called 
“vocational” studies offer little else than sham voca- 
tional education. 

The problem of the extended general education of 
young people of less than median intelligence becomes 
especially acute in proportion as the age of required full- 
time attendance upon public schools is advanced. Many 
states have now by one means or another raised the mini- 
mum age of compulsory attendance to sixteen. This means 
that in our junior high schools, as well as to some extent 
in our senior high schools, will be found steadily increas- 
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ing proportions of pupils for whom traditional academic 
courses are utterly unadapted. 

Under former conditions such pupils were able to 
escape from the schools as soon as these had ceased to be 
interesting or to appear profitable to parents. Under new 
conditions this release cannot be achieved, with the 
undoubted result that these schools will tend to be con- 
gested with pupils who will hardly profit from the courses 
required, until such a time as a new pedagogical dispensa- 
tion in the study of objectives is evolved. 


Is it not advisable, then, that for pupils unable to 
profit from existing high school studies alterna- 
tives should be found in the vocational studies? 


By no means. There is no evidence but that these 
students are able to profit abundantly from one or more 
years of further liberal education, provided the objectives 
in that field are adapted to their fundamental capacities 
and to their environmental potentialities. 

Under present conditions constantly multiplying pro- 
portions of our young people are seeking to attend schools 
of general education at least to sixteen, and in many cases 
to eighteen, years of age. For them the existing type of 
American high school offers little substantial liberal edu- 
cation indeed. 

The question is sometimes asked as to what shall be 
provided for these students if they cannot study a foreign 
language, mathematics, or the comparatively formal phys- 
ics and chemistry now available. 

Of course, only extended study and experimentation 
will reveal to us what are suitable liberal studies for the 
learners here under consideration. There is every reason 
to believe, however, as indicated earlier, that in the great 
fields of literature, English language, natural sciences, the 
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social sciences, history, graphic art, hygiene, and several 
others are to be found abundant means for the further 
liberal education of these aspiring young people. The 
standards of achievement, as well as the means of 
teaching, must, however, be changed from those that 
have historically evolved because apparently suitable to 
pupils of super-average intelligence among the high school 
population. 


E. Secondary Education in Rural Areas 


What is wrong with high school education as now 

provided in rural areas? 

The typical rural high school, because of the dipersed 
pupils of rural neighborhoods, must necessarily be small, 
usually from thirty to one hundred pupils. Under these 
conditions, the outstanding limitation encountered is in 
the matter of differentiation of courses. If only two, three, 
or at the most four, teachers can be employed, the total 
program of studies of the school can consist, naturally, of 
only one somewhat flexible curriculum, or at the most 
two slightly distinctive curricula. It becomes, therefore, 
inherently almost impossible to provide flexibility of 
courses for different types of abilities or fundamental 
interests. 

‘Confronted by this limitation, however, many rural 
high schools feel that they must not only offer a college 
preparatory curriculum, as do urban high schools, but that 
they must also offer a considerable variety of studies to 
cater to different tastes or supposed interests. 

From the limitations imposed upon a high school by 
its small size, there can be no escape short of an evolution 
of a substantial and enduring individualization of instruc- 
tion corresponding to the so-called Dalton methods now 
being widely discussed. 
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A very genuine service would be rendered to these 
small high schools by the restriction of college entrance 
requirements of a specified character to a smaller number 
of units than is now required. Under these conditions, 
provision can be made for certain studies not now com- 
monly accredited for college admission, with the result 
at least that pupils remaining but two years in such a 
small high school can have their wants more fully met. 
A scheme has several times been suggested whereby the 
offerings of the small high school through the ninth and 
tenth grades should be developed quite independently of 
college admission requirements, with the further provision 
that the eleventh and twelfth grades should be devoted 
almost exclusively to meeting college admission require- 
ments. Higher institutions of learning always have the 
right, of course, to select from the graduates of high 
schools those of high intelligence and of demonstrably 
superior attainments in the studies taken throughout the 
curriculum. It is very doubtful, however, whether colleges 
render a service either to themselves or to the secondary 
schools by prescribing, in effect, the entire four years’ 

range of courses which the small high school shall give. 

Several proposed solutions of the problems of rural 

school education involve the substitution of one 

form or another of agricultural education for tra- 
ditional studies. Is a real solution to be found in 
this direction? 

Probably not at all. Country boys who are likely to 
become farmers need vocational training of highly spe- 
cialized kinds for the farming vocations. And country 
girls need, at proper times, vocational homemaking train- 
ing no less than do their city cousins. 

But neither agricultural education for farmers nor 
homemaking education for young women contributes in 
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any marked extent either to cultural or to civic values— 
which are the true aims of general secondary education. 
There may, in fact, be more good reasons for providing 
in rural than in urban schools studies that raise the minds 
of youths above local community limiting realities, since 
in cities extra-school agencies are able to accomplish much 
toward breadth of vision and world outlook. There are 
good reasons why rural youth should have more and richer 
courses in English literature than are required by urban 
youth. Similar considerations doubtless apply in the fields 
of graphic art, music, general science, world geography, 
and the other studies that especially minister to the needs 
of broader civism and profounder culture. 

It is not to be denied that some culture may derive 
from agricultural studies, but it should be evident that 
this particular type of culture comes to country boys from 
many sources other than schools; whereas in cities only 
schools can provide it. 

It is frequently alleged that “ relating education to the 
community ” insures a cultural vitality that cannot be 
otherwise procured. This must certainly be admitted as 
far as methods of teaching are concerned, but not as 
regards objectives. In other words, once valid objectives 
of any kind have been established, the more nearly these 
can be realized through use of the apperceptive experiences 
and the concrete contacts of young persons, the better. 


Many youths being reared in rural environments 
will desire to follow other than rural vocations. 
What provision can be made for these? 


Hardly any different provision from that which has 
long prevailed in the case of rural youths desiring to pre- 
pare for vocations at West Point, in medical colleges, in 
engineering colleges, or in normal schools. Vocational 
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schools cannot be brought within easy reach of the dis- 
persed population of rural areas. “If the mountain will 
not come to Mohammed, Mohammed must go to the 
mountain.” For vocational training other than agricultural 
rural youth must seek centrally located schools. Even good 
schools of farm training cannot be one-fourth as numer- 
ous as general high schools even in densely populated 
agricultural regions. 


F. Junior High School Secondary Education 


‘What are the essentials of the junior high school 
movement? 


In essence the junior high school movement aims to 
substitute for traditional standards of seventh and eighth 
grade studies and administration, as developed under ele- 
mentary school auspices, the standards of secondary school 
studies and administration, at least in large part. 

We say, at present, that any school for young people 
‘between twelve and fifteen years of age, and especially for 
those who have reached seventh, eighth, and possibly’ 
ninth grades, in which certain alternative courses are 
provided, and in which at least some departmentalization 
of teaching has effect, presents the characteristics of a 
junior high school. 

These are but the characteristics of incipient stages of 
evolution, however. It can hardly be doubted that the 
better equipped junior high schools of the near future will 
adapt not only courses, but entire curricula, to the needs 
of two or more varying case-types of learners. Undoubt- 
edly progressive communities will soon enable at least 
some talented pupils, at the very outset of their junior 
high school studies, to begin on foreign languages, instru- 
mental music, and many other specialized cultural lines. 

The junior high school should offer the largest avail- 
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able opportunities for a truly functional civic education. 
A belief in some quarters that the junior high school can 
also offer substantial amounts of vocational training is 
surely illusory in view of present economic conditions in 
America, and our present knowledge of the psychology 
of vocational education. 


What seem to be at present temptations besetting 
the junior high school to fall into narrow and 
unproductive ways? 

First has been, heretofore, the temptation to be some- 
thing of a vocational school through the offering of indus- 
trial arts, household arts, and especially those commercial 
studies that so successfully simulate true vocational train- 
ing for business callings. Next in point of portentousness 
are the attempts of leaders and followers in the movement 
to evolve a few magical catchwords, slogans, or formule 
whereunder to embody the outstanding functions of this 
type of education. Because some of the pupils need voca- 
tional guidance thus early, and perhaps because various 
types of shopwork suggest this function as possible, some 
writers insist on exalting the “exploratory” function of 
the junior high school. A few years ago it was alleged that 
its chief function should be to bridge the gap between 
elementary and secondary education. In a few quarters, 
doubtless, there are those who hope to make it, like the 
senior high school, chiefly a means of preparation for 
college work. 

All of these proposals are valid if kept within proper 
bounds. There are doubtless some pupils for whom either 
vocational exploration or other kinds might properly be 
given attention throughout the period of junior high school 
attendance. Probably such pupils are not numerous. There 
are doubtless some likewise for whom the schools could 
serve as definite integrating agencies, but in view of the 
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great effectiveness of hundreds of other integrating agen- 
cies in the lives of American people, it seems likely that 
this function need receive no serious attention in the typi- 
cal American junior high school. 

The trouble with all of these proposals is their tendency 
to obstruct the development of flexible and adjustable 
lines of instruction and training in the junior high school 
—the one public school which is, at the present time, 
most free from pressures for uniformity and adherence 
to traditionalism. 


What are the peculiarly promising opportunities 

of the junior high school movement? 

First, as already stated, opportunities to provide, at 
least in larger centres, rich and varied offerings to be 
adapted to several case-types of learners. 

Second, freedom from all of the traditional controls 
which have so largely mechanized and even sterilized high 
school education. 

Third, obligation to receive all persons over twelve 
years of age, and thus, from the outset, to make provision 
for classes of low intelligence as well as for others—an 
opportunity which has only very reluctantly been recog- 
nized by regular high school faculties. 


How should we regard the current demand of cer- 
tain educators that a prominent function of the 
junior high school is “social integration ”? 


A recent writer says, for example, “It was with 
respect to the third of the criteria of democracy that the 
junior high school in its earlier history met its most 
deserved criticism. It failed to exercise due regard for 
social interdependence. ‘Common integrating education,’ 
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which was found grossly neglected in its program, has 
come to be fairly well recognized now, only as a result of 
a good deal of intellectual pummelling of the pro- 
gram makers.” 

From a sociological point of view it is doubtful if 
any of the promoters of this particular criterion of demo- 
cratic education have known at all clearly what they were 
about. No one can well contend that America does not 
need much of social integration. On the other hand, no 
one of us is able to estimate the extent to which such extra- 
school agencies as the newspaper, advertising, commercial- 
ized articles of use, widely circulated books and magazines, 
the photodrama, extensive travel, and the thousand and 
one other agencies in the United States are now mak- 
ing or failing to make for large amounts of social inte- 
gration—perhaps for the optimum amounts that our 
societies require. 

Some careful students are indeed dismayed at the 
extent to which we are becoming herd-minded under social 
influences with which the schools have nothing to do. Any 
one hundred thousand high school graduates from all parts 
of the United States are, as judged by some severe critics, 
essentially one hundred thousand Babbitts. They are as 
standardized as their shoes or their hats. 

It may be, indeed, that there is in the popular slogan 
of social integration a real basis of need, but until that 
is disentangled, it is very likely that we shall rank that 
objective alongside of the other faith-like objectives with 
which secondary school educators have been so prone to 
associate themselves. 

In fact, as stated elsewhere in this book, a very good 
case could be made out for the necessity of using the junior 
high schogl opportunities largely to promote those kinds 
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of individualization or specialization not merely along 
vocational, but also along civic and cultural lines that will 
make for the highest type of community heterogeneity con- 
sistent with excellence of collective discharge of neces- 
sary functions. 

From the standpoint of the present writer there is one 
socializing function that it is most necessary that the junior 
high school should promote. This is the essence of politi- 
cal interdependence that lies at the basis of collective 
action on such large scales as are made inevitable by the 
modern city, the modern county, the modern state, the 
modern nation, and even confederated groups of nations. 


G. Secondary Education in Part-Time Schools 
What’s wrong with compulsory part-time schools? 


Nearly a majority of American states have during 
the last ten years established a new type of educational 
agency, namely, the compulsory part-time or continuation 
school. Usually this compulsory attendance applies in 
case of employed young people between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age, but a number of progressive states 
are now extending this period to seventeen or even eigh- 
teen years of age. The minimum of compulsory attendance 
contemplated is usually four hours per week, although 
in a number of cases six or even eight hours (two half- 
days) is required, and in Wisconsin employed young 
persons under sixteen must now attend half time. 

The part-time school has been designed in some degree 
to provide for vocational education. As a matter of fact, 
it has proven impracticable in most cases to give genuinely 
vocational education within the time allotted, partly because 
of the character of the employment of the young workers, 
and partly because of lack of facilities on the part of the 
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school. At least in urban communities, young people 
between fourteen and seventeen years of age are in the 
large majority of instances employed in highly specialized 
work, training for which could not be given under present- 
day school conditions, and the related technical knowl- 
edge involved is so slight as to render systematic instruc- 
tion unnecessary. 

In those cities in which most attention has been given 
to the systematic development of the compulsory part- 
time school, one or more large central buildings are pro- 
vided for this school alone and teachers are especially 
selected who are capable of meeting the new types of situa- 
tions presented. It must be remembered that the usual 
continuation school teacher, where the law requires four 
hours per week of attendance, will probably meet from 
200 to 400 different pupils each week. In Milwaukee an 
extraordinarily complete equipment is given to this type 
of school, and in certain other cities, such as Boston and 
New York, conditions of supervision have been so organ- 
ized as to insure a relatively high degree of efficiency. 

The compulsory part-time school is still in a very 
experimental stage of development, and any criticisms 
made of it are directed primarily towards those initial 
practices and proposals that probably reflect wrong educa- 
tional traditions and expectations. There is no essential 
reason why the compulsory part-time school, as an agency 
to insure that every youth’s contact with schools shall 
cease gradually rather than be cut off abruptly, should not 
become a highly profitable part of the public school system. 
Outside of a very few centres, however, it would appear 
that most of the conditions surrounding part-time educa- 
tion as yet developed are such as not only to guarantee 
no considerable degree of efficiency, but even, in many 
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cases, to assure disillusionment on the part of the pupils, 
and disgust on the part of patrons and employers. 


What is the most outstanding defect of the com- 
pulsory part-time school as thus far organized? 


The almost universal attempt of educators to continue 
in this school the same types of instruction as those to 
which the pupils have already become habituated in ele- 
mentary schools and with which in not a few instances 
they have become exceedingly bored. This error is mani- 
fest first of all in the legislation establishing these schools. 
Almost uniformly this legislation prescribes the teaching 
of certain subjects or the achievement of certain objectives 
in these schools without any regard whatever either to the 
possibility that these objectives already have been satis- 
factorily realized or that, at least for some of the pupils, 
they no longer constitute practical goals of achievement. 
Sometimes one finds that the basic legislation establishing 
such schools prescribes the teaching of civics, hygiene, 
English language studies, or vocational training for all 
pupils alike. Since usually no time allotment to these 
subjects is specified, some educators adapt their curricula 
accordingly and spare at least some of the pupils too great 
an infliction of these studies. Nevertheless the underlying 
principle is totally wrong as regards the desirable objec- 
tives of compulsory part-time instruction. 

Similarly, urban administrative bodies frequently im- 
pose a uniform curriculum upon the continuation school. 
All the girls, for example, are often required to take 
home economics without regard to the fact that many of 
them have already had home economics and some of them 
are so constituted as to be incapable of learning anything 
further in this field. Not infrequently English studies 
are likewise required of all pupils. 
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What should be the primary purpose of the com- 

pulsory part-time school as regards any particu- 

lar individual or fairly homogeneous class of 
individuals? 

Unquestionably, to discover not only their most out- 
standing educational needs as these are being revealed 
through their employment or their increasing maturity, 
but also to take account of such strongly developed inter- 
ests in particular lines of achievement as are likely to arise 
at this time, always remembering that the amounts of time 
to be given to school are strictly limited. Unquestionably, 
the ideal of the continuation school should be to find within 
a wide range of “short unit courses ” that combination of 
two, three, or four short units that would be most profit- 
able to an individual learner. 

For example, it will surely happen that certain pro- 
portions of the boys and girls attending a compulsory 
continuation school, partly because they have found 
employment in offices, will be willing to take graduated 
short unit courses in business handwriting and business 
correspondence. For young persons employed in factories 
or transportation it may easily happen that such unit 
courses as these would make no appeal whatever. 

Again, a large continuation school might well offer 
certain units in baseball playing. Naturally, this would 
be offered primarily for the purposes of furthering the 
physical development and personal confidence of certain 
types of boys, manifestly most in need of these games. 
If, therefore, baseball is offered as an elective short 
unit course, it should be carefully restricted to those 
who have not already profited from this form of activity, 
just as a short unit course in spelling should clearly be 
barred to those pupils whose spelling achievements were 
already ample. 

13 
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It can easily happen that if a variety of short unit 
courses are offered to pupils required to attend the school 
on a part-time basis, there will be an attempt on the part 
of some to discharge their obligation by taking work which 
has already become easy, or in which they already have 
had satisfactory achievements. Obviously, administra- 
tive measures must be devised to prevent this kind of 
evasion of the spirit of the compulsory part-time school, 
whether the restriction applies to baseball or business 
letter writing, the playing in a band, or to doing shop- 
work with wood. 


Apart from the necessity of adaptation of courses 
to needs of learners, what is the second important 
function of the compulsory continuation schools? 


To prepare every young person in some degree for 
the mission of “ self-education.’ In all our upper schools 
we are today in danger of losing sight of the fact that 
ideally, and to a very large extent actually, education is 
a life-long process, the only fundamental difference 
between early and late stages of it being that the early 
stages are carefully provided, especially through schools 
whilst the later stages are expected to be provided by the 
individual himself, with the aid of such commercially 
provided sources as newspapers, libraries, magazines 
correspondence courses, and the like. 


Is there a place in compulsory continuation schools 
for general reading? 


Unquestionably, yes. One of the most valuable thing 
that any type of school can do, that has charge of youn; 
persons from ten to eighteen years of age, is to lay th 
foundations for reading interests of a superior character 
Here the objectives of the continuation school should no 
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be essentially different from those of the junior high 
school. Furthermore, a large proportion of the reading 
done under the impulse of the school should be done at 
home, the school constituting itself a kind of circulating 
library centre for this purpose. The reading to be done 
should be offered as many short unit courses and a very 
wide option offered to the readers to pursue the types 
of cultural reading that would prove most advantageous 
to them. 


Does the compulsory continuation school have a 
public mission in the field of health conservation? 


In large degree, yes. The years from fourteen to eigh- 
teen are a critical time in the lives of most people as 
regards health conservation, especially in the transition 
when they become wage-earners. This new condition 
imposes far-reaching changes upon such conditions as 
residence, alimentation, recreation, rest, body strain, and 
the like. It can readily become the peculiar opportunity 
of the part-time school to provide facilities and insight 
essential to meet the various new exigencies that have 
thus arisen. 

Here, too, the offerings of the schools should be in 
the nature of short unit courses. It has already been 
stated that for persons entering into office employment 
and for those who have thus far remained physically unde- 
veloped and perhaps unacquainted with physical sports, 
it would be well to offer units of baseball, tennis, hiking, 
or other valuable recreative activities. 

Similarly, there should be offered vivid reading courses 
in industrial hygiene, closely related to particular occupa- 
tional fields engaged in by the youthful workers. 

It will be inevitable that large central part-time schools 
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will have medical inspection, which will at least enable 
pupils with exceptional health problems to be given early 
advice and perhaps instruction relative to such voca- 
tional adjustments as may be necessary to best conserva- 
tion of health. 


Is there a place in the compulsory continuation 
school for civic education? 


Yes, provided the requirements are not made uniform 
for all pupils alike. Readings from history materials sup- 
plemental to the history previously taken and a few con- 
crete and simple units of study in economics, civics, and 
other social sciences can very profitably be offered. Under 
some conditions short unit courses related to the work 
being followed by the young workers will prove profitable. 

In all these cases, the civic education should, as far 
as practicable, be related to current events in the local 
community, state, nation, and the world at large, and the 
dominant purpose in the mind of the instructor should 
always be to prepare the pupils as though they were within 
a few years expected to step forth from the school as 
independent voters. 


Continuation schools have heretofore been strongly 
tempted to offer industrial arts shopwork. Is it 
wise to continue these offerings? 


It will certainly do no harm for a continuation school 
to offer certain units of woodworking, printing, radio, 
and other industrial arts, provided neither pupils nor 
others are deceived into thinking that these offerings are 
serving the ends of vocational education. So long as these 
offerings are placed in the same pedagogic position as 
physical sports, the reading of literature and other lines, 
as recreative and culture-giving, there should be no espe- 
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cial difficulty in so administering them that their true 
educational values can be realized. 


What are the types of short unit courses that can 
most profitably be offered in a compulsory part- 
time school? 


If the school is sufficiently large these will be many. 
Several units in business correspondence, typewriting, 
office machine operating, filing, and the like are clearly 
practicable. A number of units in very practical applied 
mathematics might easily find a substantial number of 
patrons. Home economics should always be offered on 
a short unit basis, with careful provision that each student 
shall elect units that represent for her a distinct advance, 
as well as lines of apparent educational profit. 

There is no essential reason why, in a very large con- 
tinuation school, several lines of vocational work should 
not be offered, either as extension instruction related to 
practical work already being followed by young workers, 
or as strictly vocational preparatory training towards the 
vocations for which they are likely soon to be eligible. 
Likewise improvement courses in several branches of the 
English language studies, such as correct syntax, pronun- 
ciation, platform speaking, and even conversation, might 
be offered. 


CHAPTER VIII 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH AMERICAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION? 


America has been no less fertile in the development 
of colleges and other means of higher education than it 
has been in the promotion of secondary schools. Until 
the last half-century both types of institutions were usually 
provided by other agencies than the state. But within 
our time tax-supported, government-controlled, profes- 
sional schools and colleges tend to outstrip the private and 
endowed in numbers and in student enrolment. 

The purposes of collegiate or higher education com- 
monly fall into two principal categories, the vocational 
(professional, usually) and the non-vocational or general. 

Wherever means and methods of professional educa- 
tion have been well worked out, the curricula and objec- 
tives in the vocational colleges are often fairly definite. 
Good examples are found in medical colleges, theological 
colleges, normal schools (now usually teachers colleges), 
the United States Military Academy, engineering colleges, 
schools of pharmacy, and some others. 

There are, however, many professions or their equiva- 
lents, in which objectives and training curricula are still 
formative and experimental. These include such com- 
posites of callings as “business leadership,” “ journal- 
ism,’ “diplomacy,” “agricultural leadership,” ‘ social 
work,” “secondary school teaching,” and a variety of 
others. In steadily increasing measure ambitious colleges, 
and especially the aggregations of colleges that compose 
universities of the American type, are seeking to provide 
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at least some “ technical” or “‘ prevocational ” courses for 
many of these as yet vaguely defined professional fields. 

It is often asserted that in their origins all American 
colleges were. really vocational training agencies. It is 
certainly true that from them have always apparently come 
forth teachers, clergymen, magistrates, legislators, busi- 
ness leaders, editors, writers, and technicians. And it is 
certainly true that so long as general acceptance could be 
given to such sweeping and probably illusory objectives 
of college education as “training men to think,” “ laying 
broad foundations of knowledge,” “the formation of 
character,” and the like, there would seem to be close 
connections between success in college and success in 
some attractive vocational career. 

It has also been often contended that the liberal college 
provides the broad background of culture and _ social 
enlightenment that should be possessed by all those persons 
who serve their community as “leaders ’”—that is, pre- 
sumably, in vocations so prominent that their practitioners 
inevitably exert, or should exert, much influence over all 
phases of community life. Or else it has been assumed that 
from these professional classes would come in largest 
numbers the men (and, in recent years, the women) who 
would be expected to serve their communities by render- 
ing much of unpaid “honorary” political or other 
social service. 

The fact is, however, that most of the foregoing inter- 
pretations of the objectives of college education are 
essentially aspirational. The only higher institutions of 
learning that have their goals clearly defined as yet are 
those separate professional colleges which give training for 
the clearly differentiated professions. 

The cultural and civic objectives of college education 
are almost everywhere formed and expressed as yet in 
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aspirational terms. These formulations are often extrava- 
gantly phrased in the inaugural addresses of newly elected 
college presidents, and frequently in commencement 
addresses. Nowhere do we find well-defined or scientific 
expressions of the actual interrelationships between objec- 
tives as stated in aspirational utterances and the contents 
of the particular courses that have become traditional in 
college curricula. Nowhere do we discover that either the 
content of courses or the methods of presentation have 
been greatly changed because of detected failures of such 
courses to realize formulated objectives. 

When liberal colleges or their corresponding depart- 
ments of arts and sciences become submerged in large 
universities, the tendency is for most of the courses to 
become pretechnical in character rather than to remain 
strictly liberal. In altogether too many instances in the 
natural sciences, they seem to become pretechnical, not 
so much to well-defined professional fields, as pretechnical 
or prevocational to advanced courses, or even to research 
courses in these particular fields. Careful examination of 
most of the offerings of the departments of arts and 
sciences in any large state university will usually reveal 
this tendency. 

It is here contended that the most signal failure of the 
liberal arts college today is found in its very general 
attempts to make particular offerings or courses serve two 
unlike and even mutually opposed types of objectives— 
those of liberal, and those of vocational education. The 
liberal college cannot serve God and Mammon with equal 
fidelity. There is every reason to believe that the under- 
lying principle of the adage applies with peculiar force to 
those numberless courses now found in any large univer- 
sity, in which the obvious intent is that each particular 
course shall contribute to the desirable objectives of liberal 
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education, whilst at the same time holding out to the 
student and his adviser, the lure of being in some 
degree a preprofessional, and thus, eventually, a profits- 
earning course. 

Another very doubtful tendency in American higher 
education today is that of prescribing one or more years 
of so-called liberal college training as prerequisite for 
entry upon the major fields of professional training. Even 
if liberal college courses were truly functional for liberal 
education instead of being recommended in a vague and 
unsubstantial way as prevocational to the higher vocations, 
nevertheless, the uniform imposition of these courses on 
prospective professional men is surely unsound educational 
policy from almost every point of view. Such practices 
rest largely upon as yet unsubstantiated beliefs that men 
entering the professions are, quite apart from their pro- 
fessional pursuits, destined to play unique roles in pro- 
moting the higher cultural and the higher civic behaviors 
of their communities. College policy makers too frequently 
overlook the fact that in large measure the modern realtor 
gives more time and competent civic leadership to his 
community than do its highly specialized physicians 
and dentists. 


What is now chiefly wrong with the American 
liberal college? 


1. The American liberal college is being submerged in 
a maze of actually developed or prospective professional 
schools. There are, indeed, some persons who would be 
willing, apparently, to see even the high school as an agency 
of liberal education similarly submerged. It is very doubt- 
ful, however, whether this fate will overtake the high 
schools, owing to the multiplicity of particular vocations 
of secondary grade that must be provided for if any ade- 
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quate scheme of vocational training should be adopted by 
public school authorities. 

In the case of the liberal college we are in danger of 
losing what has been historically one of America’s valu- 
able agencies for the promotion of culture and the higher 
forms of civic behavior. It is true that the liberal college in 
America has always functioned to some extent as a voca- 
tional college, especially for teaching and for the ministry. 
Nevertheless, only in recent years has the tendency of large 
university organizations been such as practically to consti- 
tute the liberal college a feeding or preparatory agency to 
a host of professional schools. 

The liberal courses in arts and sciences seem to be 
shaping increasingly as preparatory or feeding agencies 
to the professional colleges and other departments. Instruc- 
tors seem constantly to strive to make their courses “ both 
cultural and preprofessional,” probably in most cases with 
resulting disaster to each type of objective. 

The processes taking place under these conditions seem 
analogous to those by which bad money drives out good 
in accordance with Gresham’s law. This does not imply 
that the vocational courses are in any fundamental way 
inferior to the cultural or civism-producing courses, but 
rather that they make a more concrete and immediate 
appeal, partly because their resulting values are of a some- 
what more definable character. 

2. Ina rapidly increasing number of cases universities 
are requiring one or more years of work in general or 
liberal colleges, or else the equivalent in general courses, 
before entry upon distinctively professional training is per- 
mitted. Under these prescriptions constantly increasing 
numbers of students are taking general, so-called liberal 
or supposedly preprofessional, courses whilst still prac- 
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tically possessing no genuine intellectual interests in 
liberal studies. 

It is here contended that in no respect does this pre- 
scription of general studies for expectant professional stu- 
dents represent sound policy. One effect of introducing 
into general courses large numbers of students whose 
attitudes will necessarily be perfunctory will be greatly 
to lessen the possible enthusiasm of naturally gifted 
teachers for truly “ liberal’ methods of teaching. 

Again, the widely held assumption that such college 
courses in general education are essential to the full round- 
ing out of the professional man is an assumption based 
upon academic theory and not upon any adequate study of 
resulting conditions. There are many professional men 
who will always be essentially narrow. There will always 
be many professional men whose culture and civic spirit 
will steadily grow, whether they have had courses to this 
end or not. 

As far as the liberal college is concerned, it can only 
hope to survive in America on the basis of attendance 
voluntarily given and enthusiastically devoted for at least 
two or three years to the objectives of liberal, as con- 
trasted with the objectives of professional, learning. 


Under what conditions do liberal college courses 
actually seem to “function” as preparation for 
professional vocations? 


There are many fields of professional work today in 
which organized curricula for the preparation of workers 
have not yet been evolved. Under these circumstances 
young men and women planning even vaguely to enter 
these professions are always on the lookout for courses 
that might seem to give some partial preparation for such. 
For this reason English courses are frequently taken by 
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prospective journalists, courses in economics by prospec- 
tive business men, and courses in the social sciences by 
prospective social workers. In former decades, doubtless 
under the same incentive, students were accustomed to 
elect courses in mathematics and the physical sciences if 
they looked forward to work as engineers or in allied fields. 

The most conspicuous of the widespread confusions 

in this area at the present time prevails with reference 
to the training of teachers for American secondary schools. 
The subject-matter courses offered in liberal colleges corre- 
spond in title, and often to a considerable extent in con- 
tent, to the “subjects” which are expected to be taught. 
in departmental work of high schools. Thus in our high 
schools are to be offered courses in Latin. Liberal arts 
colleges also offer courses in Latin, perhaps of a more 
advanced nature. High school teachers undertake depart- 
mental teaching of physics, mathematics, French, and 
history. These terms are likewise applied to designate par- 
ticular fields of work in the liberal colleges. 
Under these circumstances persons expecting to teach 
specialize more or less in these fields of subject-matter, and 
on achieving to the degree of mastery expressed in a 
bachelor’s degree are ready to offer themselves as teachers 
in these fields. In recent decades, prospective teachers are 
increasingly required to. take courses.of a vocational or 
pedagogical nature,..supplementing the subject-matter 
courses referred to above. 

No one can successfully contend, however, that the 
net effect of such instruction and training has yet con- 
stituted more than a very partial “system of training ” 
for the several professions of teaching in secondary 
schools. Until professional competency for these teach- 
ing fields shall have been more adequately defined than 
it is at present, naturally these training courses are 
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“approved by the public on the principle that “half a loaf 
is better than no bread.”’ 

Within recent years we find another noteworthy exam- 
ple of a similar confusion. The demand has arisen through- 

out the country for technically equipped laboratory 
workers to aid in analysis and research. These posts have 
_ proven particularly attractive to young women. Naturally 
the most nearly equipped technicians for these purposes 
are young women who have taken a sufficient number 
of scientific courses in liberal colleges to have become 
familiar with the use of the microscope and other mechan- 
isms of routine technical analysis. We have here likewise 
a profession or a quasi-profession for which no specific 
vocational training is at present provided for by any 
agencies whatever. Under these conditions, employers 
naturally choose persons with the largest amount of tech- 
nicalequipment available. Their preferences produce a 
tendency to constitute the liberal colleges as professional 
training agencies for the kinds of services which they 
require. From this source comes some comfort to inquirers 
seeking answers to the question, “‘ What vocations are 
suitable for (liberal) college women? ” 

It may be that in time the sum total of preparation for 
such new professions as those found in journalism, busi- 
ness administration, technical analysis, health conserva- 
tion, teaching, and many others, will be sufficiently detailed 
and effective to relieve the liberal colleges of the tempta- 
tion to offer their general courses as “ersatz” or substi- 
tutes therefor. 

What is the chief particular affliction of the Ameri- 

can liberal college today? 


The fact that there exists no considerable agreement 
among its friends, supporters, promoters, and utilizers 
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as to just what are its actual functions in twentieth century 
American civilization. 

To some the liberal college is, or should be, as already 
indicated, primarily an agency of preprofessional or other 
prevocational training. Others even yet cherish the illu- 
sion that it can, or should, produce the “trained mind,” 
the man or woman who has learned “‘ to think.”” And there 
are still those who think that in the liberal college ardent 
spirits, not yet preoccupied with the exactions of vocational 
preparation, can profitably spend two or four years in 
possessing themselves of at least some of the finer things 
of the social inheritance of philosophy, science, literature, 
history, and the rest “ for their own sake.” 

Nowhere can we find any well-documented formula- 
tions of the actual objectives of liberal education of college 
grade upon which any substantial number of educators 
have agreed. Of individual aspirational theories or philos- 
ophies we have hundreds, most of them stated in language 
that is vague, highly generalized, and, when scrutinized 
_ critically, not a little utopian. Of sharp criticisms of the 
aims or accomplishments of liberal colleges we have also 
ample quantity. But these, too, if not wholly negative, 
rest on too narrow or vague theories of educational values 
to be of much worth. 


What are the essential elements of liberal edu- 
cation? 


These can be considered under at least two main 
categories: the higher cultural interests and the higher 
civic interests. 

Careful study of the dispositions and activities of 
superior adult citizens in our midst will show that some 
of these are characterized, quite apart from their voca- 
tional pursuits, by superior interests, on the one hand, in 
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literature, art, and the other fine products of human activi- 
ties; and, on the other, by superior interests in con- 
temporary political and other phases of our codperative 
social life. 

These persons, quite apart from their vocational pur- 
suits, it must always be insisted, are active participants in, 
and contributors to, the superior culture of our time and 
the superior forms of civism to which we aspire in our 
larger collective mutual social controls. 

Apart from their business or other vocational pursuits, 
these men read much, become members of voluntary pro- 
motive organizations, and contribute freely to those forms 
of civic activity that must rely largely upon voluntary 
contributions of time, service, or money. 

Among these men are some who have gone far in the 
development of purely cultural interests, through system- 
atic self-education. Their cultural interests manifest them- 
selves in discriminating and refined tastes for music, for 
literature, for graphic art, for travel, for the pursuits of 
naturalists, and for many other lines of superior intellect- 
ual and esthetic interest. By common consent, these 
persons have enriched, their lives, either because of fortu- 
nate circumstances or because of fortunate endowments, 
in ways that are frequently not at all related to their 
vocational pursuits. Here we have the true test of cultural 
education of a non-vocational character. 

By inductive studies of these superior interests, it 
should be practicable to develop schemes of liberal educa- 
tion adapted to those superior persons who commonly 
aspire to college education for at least one or more years, 
unconcerned as yet with vocational objectives. 

The interests referred to above will be found to pos- 
sess certain large major elements. They will rarely be the 
products of intensive or grinding studies, though in some 
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cases really “hard” studies will have given mastery of 
essential preliminary “ tools.” 


What are the actual educational services to society 

which liberal colleges can render? 

It has been previously shown that our system of higher 
education embraces essentially two types of institutions— 
namely, liberal colleges and vocational colleges. Vocational 
colleges are those which give their students fairly complete 
training for particular vocations. Some, such as colleges 
of agriculture, business, administration, and secondary 
school teaching, are usually intended to give only part, 
and that the technical part, of the equipment of a man for 
a field of work. 

Liberal colleges, on the other hand, do not or should 
not have specific vocational objectives. In the last analysis 
it will generally be conceded that their most valuable 
functions are served in training students of superior natu- 
ral qualities and acquired interests towards various su- 
perior forms of personal culture, superior civism, and 
social fellowship. Perhaps they should do something to 
promote what we loosely call “ the scientific spirit.’’ Ques- 
tions like the following should always be implicit in 
discussion of the values of college education: 

Can liberal college education serve to prevent 

crime? 

Can liberal college education produce “leaders ”? 

Does liberal college education increase scientific 

spirit? 

Does liberal college education make men and 

women more moral? 

Do liberal colleges succeed in producing good 

citizens out of persons who otherwise would not 

be such good citizens? 


Can liberal colleges give students “a philosophy of 
life ”? 
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A widely known college president has held that the 
primary function of liberal colleges is to inspire and aid 
students in the formation of a “ philosophy of life.” This 
would seem to be an alluring major objective of liberal 
college education. But it will constitute an insecure foun- 
dation of course-making until we find substantial numbers 
of careful observers and thinkers in agreement as to what 
constitutes a significant “ philosophy of life.’’ 

Can this question be answered inductively? Here is 
A, an exceptionally intelligent man, who, taking stock 
of himself at forty-five years of age, finds these things to 
be substantially true: 

His religious beliefs are rather vague, partaking largely 
of a “reverent agnosticism,” which leaves him with no 
troublesome doubts as to future life, eternal punishment 
for sins, the need for frequent sacrifice, and the like. 

On the other hand, he has acquired a well-developed 
tolerance for the religious beliefs and practices of his 
fellow Methodists, Catholics, Hebrews, Moslems, and 
Buddhists. Unless they pursue practices seeming to affect 
injuriously the widely accepted health, economic, moral, 
and legal practices of civilized men, he regards them with 
kindness and approval. 

He has evolved a fairly well-defined code of ethical 
principles which largely guide him in his domestic, com- 
munity, and economic activities. These usually conform 
to the legal requirements of his societies, and where they 
deviate moderately therefrom he has determined not to 
oppose or to violate such legal requirements, but to work 
moderately for their repeal. 

He has reached a substantial equilibrium as between 
desires and means of gratifying them, in such areas as 
travel, use of beautiful art-products, pursuit of intellectual 
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satisfactions, and the other 
enrichments of living. 

Questions : Has such a person as A a “ philosophy of 
life’? Is it a satisfactory philosophy of life to: (a) him- 
self, (b) his wife, (c) his neighbors, (d) his sumptuary 
class, (e) his nation, (f) the humanity of his generation, 
(g) humanity as it should come to be in future generations ? 

In further pursuit of answers to the question, “ What 
is meant by a ‘ philosophy of life’? ”’ one could well ask: 
Has a well-fed cow a philosophy of life? Has a comfort- 
able baby six weeks old? Has the usual schoolboy at 
twelve years of age? Has the typical hobo? Has the typical 
flapper from a prosperous suburban home? Had Mr. 
Babbitt? Or Mr. Micawber? Or Walt Whitman ? Or 
Becky Sharp? 

Perhaps the interests of clear thinking could be served 
by more analytical consideration of various types of “ life 
philosophies,” such as: 

A well-fed cow’s philosophy of life. 

The matured “ philosophy of life’’ reached by a highly 
intelligent Hindoo constantly environed only by the tradi- 
tions of his people. 

The “philosophy of life” reached by a typical Ameri- 
can professor of science in a large non-denominational 
American university. 

The “ philosophy of economic life’? most often held 
by an elderly Protestant clergyman in a prosperous metro- 
politan church. 

That philosophy of life, religious, political, economic, 
humanitarian, bellicose, artistic, and familial, that would 
most appeal to Mr. Oswald G. Villard. 

Many other “ case-situations ” could be assembled as 
inductive materials for our consideration. 


‘euthenic” and “ spiritual ” 
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What can the education of any school or college do to 
and for the relatively naive and perhaps sophisticated 
“philosophies of life” that students commonly bring 
with them? 

There are several approaches. First: the school may 
get the student when suffering certain transitions, expan- 
sions, or other disturbances in his previously acquired 
philosophy. These disturbances are said to take place with 
great frequency in adolescence. They obviously happen 
frequently also when the emotivating or enlightening sur- 
roundings of life undergo considerable changes—as where 
one leaves home life for a boarding school, enters upon 
business, comes under the influence of new teachers, falls 
in love, inherits wealth, or even reads a significant new 
book or makes a new radical friend. 

Under these conditions the school might readily serve 
to elevate the student to new levels of insight, feeling, or 
ideal, and thus recompose his philosophy of life on new, 
and, presumably, higher or more useful planes. 

Can a school or college deliberately set about to recre- 
ate the “ philosophy of life’ brought by a given student, 
or, as respects this situation, a fairly homogeneous body 
of students? 

Most assuredly it can; and, under some circumstances, 
at least, it should doubtless do so. 

Let us assume that in economic matters certain stu- 
dents have a settled “‘ communistic”’ philosophy of life. 
Directly or indirectly most colleges now attack that. 

In familial matters some students believe in polygamy 
or even less regularized forms of conjugal relations. 
Perhaps nowhere do courses attack such beliefs, but, 
surely, institutional associations do. 
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Can schools and colleges so organize their educa- 
tional offerings as to lead in the development of 
particular social “goods” in societies, such as 
international peace, higher types of hygiene, better 
types of political action, and the like? 


It is easy to evolve utopian expectations along these 
lines. It is important that we should substitute for vague 
aspirations detailed analyses of particular possibilities. 
We can ask: in what respects and to what extent can col- 
leges or schools, in promoting physical education, conduct 
research or otherwise discover either new ends to be met or 
new and better means of meeting needs already perceived? 

It is submitted that this query will reveal substantially 
no possibilities for the educational system. Medical sci- 
ence is so well organized that the best that educators can 
do is to take over the most recent and reliable findings of 
medicine and employ these in making courses of the desir- 
able and practical things that can be taught to children 
between six to twelve years of age. 

It is, of course, obvious that unlimited fields of research 
for educators exist in connection with the types of suitable 
programs of health education and in discovering methods 
of adapting the findings of medicine to the purposes of 
school education. 


In what way and to what extent should we expect 
liberal colleges (in their undergraduate work) to 
pioneer the developments of political science for 
purposes of higher civic education? 


Here, obviously, less agreement is to be found among 
professional political scientists than is to be found among 
professional medical authorities. Nevertheless, here again, 
it will appear that colleges can and should do their best 
work by adapting best supported findings of political sci- 
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entists for purposes of instructing and training their 
students. Take, for example, such specific civic proposals 
as the short ballot or the corresponding centralization of 
municipal government. In each of these cases, specialists 
have for many years been devoting themselves to an 
examination of possibilities. Obviously, vast amounts of 
experimentation and practice will be necessary before final 
decisions can be reached. On the whole, the best that under- 
graduate colleges can do is to study assiduously the find- 
ings of these special students and the results of prevailing 
practices as interpreted and tested by the same experts. 


‘6 


Does “college life” contribute materially to the 
liberal education of young men and women from 
eighteen to twenty-two years of age? 

There can be little doubt that, for the great majority of 
students, the few years’ residence in college, accompanied 
by participations of various sorts in the extra-classroom 
activities which cluster about college life, provide one 
type of liberal education of much significance. Such edu- 
cation may in a number of essential respects be “ bad” 
rather than good—that is, it may make for the intensifica- 
tion of qualities which are harmful either now or in the 
future to the individual himself or to his associates in his 
various social groups. 

Again, such college participations may easily result in 
the creation of tastes, standards, and ideals that will be of 
importance, helpfully or otherwise, in later living. 

Any adequate evaluation of the liberal education that 
results from college participation must, of course, be 
set against hypothetical evaluations of the kinds of liberal 
education that would have been acquired during corre- 
sponding periods spent in the local community, or in travel, 
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or under some other comparable circumstances, in the 
event that the individual were not in college. 

In the minds of many persons, residence in a college 
environment, deliberately maintained at fairly wholesome 
levels, contributes at least certain types of liberal education 
which surpass in vitality, and perhaps general significance, 
contributions of the classroom activities themselves. Here, 
obviously, much further study is essential before we can 
produce generalizations that are at all safe. It may be, for 
example, that certain types of students entering college 
are so constituted as to be capable of deriving relatively 
large portions of the liberal education of which they are 
capable from conversational association with their fellow 
students. They may be only slightly capable of acquiring 
useful forms of liberal education through the aid of books 
and from the formal academic studies of the classroom. 
Other students, on the contrary, may be so constituted 
as to be capable of deriving very extensive educational 
values from academic participations. 


If the training of secondary school teachers in our 
higher state universities were properly segregated 
into distinctive professional schools for this pur- 
pose, what would be the effect upon the so-called 
liberal arts college or departments of arts and sci- 
ences in universities? 


In most cases the immediate effect would probably be 
disastrous. The fact seems not sufficiently recognized 
that existing separate liberal colleges to some extent, and 
university departments of arts and sciences to a very great 
extent, now sustain their membership largely through the 
patronage of those who intend more or less vaguely to 
become teachers in secondary schools. It happens that 
most of the subject-matter of liberal college curricula is 
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also more or less definitely preprofessional for various 
types of secondary school teaching. On the other hand, 
professors in these subjects are usually loath to admit 
this professional functioning of their favorite topics. They 
are commonly much disposed to insist that the content 
should be the same, whether the student is taking it for 
purposes of liberal education or as preprofessional train- 
ing for teaching. 

In any case, it is surely an obligation resting upon the 
leaders of American education, to insist that the training 
of secondary school teachers shall presently be placed upon 
as distinctive and sound a professional basis as is now the 
training of lawyers, electrical engineers, and physicians. 
It may even be questioned whether most of the subject- 
matter in which these prospective teachers should be 
trained should not be organized separately from courses 
in those fields of subject-matter that are offered by the 
liberal college for liberal education and only for that. 


What is currently meant by proposals for adult 

education? 

These are coming from various quarters. Manual 
workers, and especially those organized into unions, are 
proposing labor colleges for at least two unlike purposes. 
A number of colleges have recently organized summer 
classes for manual workers, adapted to the comparatively 
inferior academic preparation of the personnel at pres- 
ent available. 

In a broad sense, many varieties of adult education 
have been active and growing in America for several 
decades. The work of the Y. M. C. A. and other similar 
organizations has, at least in a large part, been dictated 
by considerations of adult education. Movements typified 
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by the “ Chautauqua ” have in comprehensive ways given 
certain types of liberal education for vast numbers 
of adults. 

To overcome illiteracy in the country, evening classes, 
special day classes, and so-called ‘“‘ moonlight’ courses 
have been organized for this specific purpose. Many phases 
of immigrant education have aimed at the more effective 
adjustment of various sections of immigrant adults to their 
American environments, these taking the forms some- 
times of language courses, again, civic offerings, and at 
still other times, training in hygienic practices, home eco- 
nomics, or applied art. 

No reference need be made to the very extensive range 
of offerings made as extension courses by agricultural 
colleges and other higher institutions. These, too, repre- 
sent well-developed forms of adult education. 


What are the prevailing defects of most current 
proposals for adult education? 


They give insufficient recognition to the fact that the 
large bulk of true adult education is self-education and 
that social needs for facilities for other than self-education 
are governed almost wholly by the exigencies of particu- 
lar portions of the population or particular conditions 
which have recently evolved. There can be no doubt that 
schools for adult illiterates, recent immigrants, and some 
other imperfectly adjusted portions of the population are 
highly desirable. There can be no doubt, too, that the pro- 
vision of the abundant facilities of public libraries, Chau- 
tauquas, lyceums, travelling art exhibits and many other 
similar devices are very helpfully contributive to self- 
education. In vocational training, vocational guidance, 
physical education, and many other fields, Y. M. C. A. 
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organizations and other similar ones have always found 
a large field of opportunity. 

In nearly all writing and discussion of the needs for 
and operation of these facilities, however, their funda- 
mental relationships to self-education are either disre- 
garded or undeveloped. Nearly all men and women are 
capable of self-education throughout their adult years. 
The large majority, either easily or strenuously, prosecute 
such education, using therefor, not merely their own 
sources of experience in their environment and their social 
contacts, but also newspapers, books, travel, and number- 
less other facilities. 

Under all conditions, therefore, young persons on 
reaching adult years should be fully prepared to prosecute 
their own further education by their own efforts, aided, 
certainly, by such facilities as societies in their collective 
capacities can provide. 

If these proposals were more clearly defined in cur- 
rent discussion, then the complementary, residual, and 
frequently contemporary character of needs for adult edu- 
cation would stand out in more relief. It certainly is true 
that among manual workers are found many who were 
either surrounded by insufficient opportunities in their 
earlier years or else who failed to take advantage of them, 
and who later found themselves either in positions of 
responsibility where further education in economics, litera- 
ture, or other fields seemed desirable, or else in their adult 
years they have developed desires and ambitions for more 
extended culture that it might be well for educative agen- 
cies to take account of. In every case, therefore, the 
essential functions of these agencies should be to equip 
these ambitious candidates with essential tools of learning 
and to start them along the roads of most profit—objec- 
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tives that, of course, well-trained educators can appreciate 
more fully than can persons who have had insufficient 
elementary education. 


Can we now suggest a reformulation of the aims of 
liberal education, as distinguished from vocational 
education, especially suited to American colleges? 


It is not difficult to recognize the effects of “ good” 
vocational education, including even that for those complex 
callings that are called “ professions.”” Well-trained doc- 
tors, dentists, engineers, school superintendents, ministers, 
editors, agricultural experts, high school teachers, and 
architects seldom fail, after a trial period, to have their 
competency properly appraised and rewarded. 

But it is far less easy to recognize that man who has 
had a true “liberal” education of college grade. “ Cul- 
ture” was once a veneer put on the aristocrat with the 
aid of a little Latin and Greek. Some colleges of alleged 
liberal education once produced’ a certain proportion of 
. “ high-brows,” whose language, manners, and intellectual 
interests were more affected than real. They thought 
themselves possessed of ‘“Culture”»—sometimes pro- 
nounced “culchaw.” Fortunately, the comic weeklies 
pitilessly exposed these shams. 

But there is such a thing as genuine democratic higher 
liberal education, and not a few Americans now possess 
it, perhaps sometimes in spite of what their college studies 
did for them. 

In every considerable community we can find some 
men and women who answer ina degree to this description: 

They are, in their respective vocations as doctors, 
prominent farmers, merchants, contractors, engineers, 
newspaper writers, homemakers, social workers, mechan- 
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ics and the rest, very busy workers. But, apart from their 
hours of work, they have vital and active interests in the 
happenings of the day throughout the world. They are 
alert and helpful participants in the politics (using that. 


abused word in its best sense) of neighborhood, town, ° 


state, and nation. Some of their surplus energies they are 
devoting to the upbuilding of local and general possessions 
of good literature, good science, good art, good housing, 
good town planning, and the other “ fine,” respectable, 
things of our common life. They are at the front in the 
more social works of religion, philanthropy, wholesome 
recreations, and travel. 

These are in fact, and according to their degree of 

opportunity, America’s liberally educated men.and women. 
In most cases it will be found that towards the making of 
their truly “liberal ’’spirit, outlook, habits, knowledge, and 
capacities for incessant self-education it has made not_the 
slightest difference-whether they ever studied Latin, alge= 
bra, seventeenth century literature, and college chemistry 
Or-T10t. 
’ Neither is their possession in superior degree of the 
admirable traits or qualities that can conveniently be 
classified under such terms as personal culture and excel- 
lent civism to be attributed to their vocations. These 
qualities have no direct connection with vocations except 
in so far as superior minds found in the difficult profes- 
sions are able more easily to rise to the higher apprecia- 
tions and comprehensions of literature, art, music, travel, 
civic leadership, and family life. Some vocations allow 
more leisure, and that, too, helps in its place. But in 
America the opportunities for culture have been largely 
democratized. There are few class cleavages. 

The sad fact, however, about much of American sec- 
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ondary and higher education is that, as respects truly 
liberal values, it is asked for bread and it responds by giv- 
ing stones. There are still high school principals and 


“college professors who think they can thresh out of the 


ancient straw and chaff of Latin, ancient history, French 
grammar, abstract physics, and Elizabethan literature, 
cultural and civic grain suitable to the tastes and needs 
of twentieth century young Americans living in and for 
the collective good of America and of the thousand scat- 
tered communities of our commonwealths. 

What have been the results? The first is that large 
proportions of the really cultured men and women of the 
state owe few thanks to their college classes for what 
they are now. Their higher interests are self-made. 

A second lamentable result is that many men and 
women now living more or less secluded lives for pur- 
poses of their time and region are cultural and civic “intro- 
verts ’—to use a recent coinage of psychiatry. They live 
for themselves, not for their communities. In military 
terms they are cultural and civic “ defeatists.” They are 
the sorry victims of self-centred, inbred culture. For them 
their alleged liberal education has been abortive, and for 
their fellows even pestilential. They are victims of the 
disease so well described in Tennyson’s “ Palace of Art.” 

A third effect of the excessive preoccupations of our 
secondary and collegiate schoolmen with the barren fig 
trees of antiquated things and abstract things and unreal 
things is found in the thousands of men and women in 
American communities who, having given several precious 
years of their lives to devitalized, non-functional academic 
studies, are now, because of their native talents, promi- 
nent members of their communities, but utterly devoid of 
high or ennobling cultural and civic interests. These make 
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up America’s tragically large army of men whose highest 
ambition is to eat, drink, and be merry, and that other 
even larger army of women who throng hotel and theatre 
lobbies, read sensational books, and grow “ faddy ” over 
Hindoo fakirs. Rich, gross, cynical, and materialistic, 
those victims of wrong-headed education and misdirected 
lives give semblance of truth to European criticism that 
most Americans hardly know what true culture is. 

Enough of adverse criticism. The vital problem for 
every American state at the present juncture is this: Can 
the non-vocational colleges and university departments 
(and, no less, the non-vocational secondary schools in 
appropriate degree) become agencies of genuinely liberal 
education for the multiplying thousands of the best-born 
and the best-bred of our young people who are thronging 
their halls? 

The answer is, emphatically, Yes, they can become such 
agencies if they will courageously reformulate their aims 
and reorganize their methods. But, above all, they must 
wrench themselves free from benumbing academic tradi- 
tions. They must see that liberal education must not begin 
with studies detached from the lives being lived by the 
young and old people of our commonwealths today, but with 
studies vitally interpreted into and affected by such lives. 

Can chemistry become such a liberalizing study? 
Certainly—not as an abstract, logically organized, pre- 
technical science, however, but as a study of daily applica- 
tions of chemistry in kitchens, leather manufacturing, iron 
working, and gasoline refining. 

Can Latin literature become such a study? Certainly 
—for those exceptional minds and tastes that have already 
gone far in the magazine literature of today, and the war 
memories, lyric poetry, and histories of yesterday, and are 
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presently ready vitally to apperceive the wonders of 
Czsar’s Commentaries, of Horace’s verses, and of 
Tacitus’ histories. 

Can biology be made a cultural study? Surely, all 
along the line from the eight-year-old watching the unfold- 
ing of a flower to the keen mind of twenty-two critically 
assembling recent archzological findings as to man’s bodily 
structure thirty thousand years ago. 

Good cultural education, like charity, should begin at 
home—but it will not stay there. The world will eventu- 
ally prove too small for it, at least for minds endowed 
with exceptional curiosities. “ What can they know of 
England, who only England know?”’ asks Kipling. True; 
but what can Englishmen know of South Africa or India 
who do not know their own England? 

Men once called those studies wherein ardent spirits 
sought to learn the best about human beings and about 
the works of human beings, the “humanities.” For 
people emerging from semibarbarism the richest of the 
humanistic studies once seemed to be the philosophies, the 
histories, the fine arts, produced from one to two thousand 
years earlier on Mediterranean shores. Gradually those 
recently discovered became drained, fertilizing new and 
richer cultures than Greece and Rome ever knew. 

What have become the “new humanities”? One 
authority contends, and rightly, “ the social sciences.” To 
these, ardent spirits now turnin largest numbers for human 
revelation. Economics, sociology, politics, eugenics, social 
psychology, archeology—these are inspiring studies today 
to many a self-directing student. 

Why has H. G. Wells’ “ Outline of History ” proven 
so valuable a source of cultural (and civic) inspiration to 
literally hundreds of thousands of thoughtful Americans? 
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Not because it was especially good technical history, nor 
even because it was written with some literary flavor— 
but because it constantly interpreted the past out of 
the light of today, even the today of war-tired England 
and America. 

Yes, the hundreds of liberal colleges of these American 
states can make liberal studies out of many kinds of mate- 
rials, provided they begin with the significant things of 
today, the concrete realities of our own environments, 
the present needs of our hearts, our minds—and, no less, 
our bodies, 


CHARTERTIX 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH AMERICAN NON- 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 


Every adult in American society can be conceived as 
having several types of career, or as functioning in society 
in several different kinds of ways. Superficially con- 
sidered, the most obvious of these careers is the vocational 
—that is, the activities through which adults “earn their 
livings,” or, in another phrase, “ contribute their shares 
of the world’s work.”” More fundamentally, however, it is 
apparent also that all adults have what might be called 
physical or health careers, civic and moral careers, cultural 
careers, religious careers, marital careers, and others. In 
other words, the active life of adults is divided among 
several fundamental types of activity, which may, in many 
cases, appear to have little relationship to each other. And 

each type tends to develop its own fairly well integrated 
type of personality. 

The vocations of men and women now subdivide, in 
all civilized societies, into many thousands. Therefore, 
all functional types of education that distinctly prepare for 
these must be as much differentiated as are the vocations 
themselves. There is no common vocational training that 
equips alike for medicine and electrical engineering, for 
carpentry and orange growing, for locomotive engineer- 
ing and bookkeeping, or for military leadership and 
agricultural leadership. Any comprehensive scheme of 
vocational education must, therefore, contemplate the pro- 
vision of many hundreds, if not thousands, of particular 
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three score types of vocational schools for that highest 
type of vocations, the professions. 

Far otherwise is it with the types of social need under- 
lying general education. Within the confines of America 
we require that all persons shall speak, read, and write 
English with some degree of precision and with a large 
foundation of nearly common knowledge and taste. Sub- 
stantially all our adult citizens are able to vote, and we wish 
them all to be actuated by the same fundamental ideals of 
public service, codperative maintenance of social democ- 
racy, and effective participation in representative govern- 
ment, in order to exercise the franchise. There is much of 
good literature, recently evolved knowledge of science, 
musical and graphic art, and current happenings, in which 
and towards which we desire at least large proportions of 
persons to possess common understandings and common 
appreciations and common ideals. 

Health, too, presents many features in common to all. 
The warding off of contagious diseases, the general accept- 
ance of right standards of nutrition, and widespread 
interests in wholesome bodily development, make of funda- 
mental physical education a general and common field of 
enterprise of utmost importance. 

For present purposes, then, we may profitably comprise 
under three major heads the hundreds or even thousands 
of specific purposes of general education in which, in some 
degree, we desire common rather than differentiated 
attainments. These three major divisions are physical 
education, social education, and curtural education. 


A. Physical Education 


By physical education will here be meant any and all 
educational procedures designed to enable human beings 
to conserve health, strength, and endurance, to prevent 
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individual or public disease, to promote fullest practicable 
“ functional”? developments of the body and all its parts, 
and to train particular organs or functions for specifically 
known important purposes later to be served—just as men 
have for generations given specific training to youths 
towards the later needs of military life. 


What has been the history of the promotion of 
physical education by schools? 


Much of that history has only very recently been made. 
For many thousands of years military leadership, aristoc- 
racies, and other social groups concerned with military 
ascendancy, did indeed promote much specific physical 
training towards the needs to be met by military life. As 
a rule these special forms of training were not carriec 
on in or through the comprehensive agencies that we now 
designate as schools. Perhaps it would be more correct 
to say that special schools were often created for such 
purposes, some of which, as in Athens, and also undet 
various conditions throughout the Middle Ages, became 
the most important of all schools for young adolescent 
males, and especially for those from socially promi- 
nent families. 

Proliferations of premilitary training have ofter 
appeared in schools in the form of gymnastic exercises 
competitive sports, and the like. These sources once influ. 
enced the turn-vereins and other kinds of agencies for the 
promotion of specific kinds of bodily strength and agility 

Physical education, as we know it today, however, witl 
its special emphasis upon promotion of hygienic practices 
the prevention of disease, and the fostering of insight: 
into public sanitation, is a development chiefly of the las’ 
half-century. Now, throughout the United States, and it 
many other countries, the prospects of physical educatior 
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in schools loom large. Everywhere we find varied efforts 
to coordinate instruction in hygiene, school provision of 
nutrition, medical inspection of school children, promotion 
of playground activities, and control and development of 
physical sports. Towards these and some other forms 
of physical education there is now found everywhere a 
distinctively promotional spirit, and, in connection with 
which, substantial amounts of research are being fostered 
in some places. 

It may, therefore, seem somewhat invidious to submit 
adverse criticisms of present plans for physical education, 
in view of their comparative infancy. Nevertheless the 
time is peculiarly favorable for realistic and common- 
sense studies of the various possible objectives of physi- 
cal education. 


What is the most outstanding shortage in present- 
day programs for physical education in schools? 


Failure to provide for adequate coordination of the 
objectives of such school-provided physical education with 
the many forms of achievement of extra-school physical 
growth and education. 

It seems often to be assumed that all the hygiene that 
is important can or should be taught through the schools. 
As a fundamental fact, however, a large part, and under 
most conditions undoubtedly the major part, of hygiene 
cannot be taught through schools at all, but must be taught 
in the home and to a lesser extent through some other 
agencies. Most of these forms of hygiene are of ancient 
development, and are obviously deeply rooted in custom- 
ary household and other living practices. 

It is commonly overlooked that the chief function of 
schools in teaching hygiene is to undertake to transmit 
those recent discoveries and advances in standards which 
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have not yet been accepted into customary practices, house- 
hold ideals, workshop procedures, and general neighbor- 
hood securities. In other words, the functions of schools 
in this field are distinctly ‘“ residual,” and until that notion 
is clearly established, it becomes difficult to coordinate 
school offerings with extra-school achievements. 

The same thing is even much more conspicuously true 
in those fields of physical education which have to do with 
the promotion of sound bodily development. The fully 
developed, graceful body is obviously the product of many 
conditions supplemental to heredity, such as adequate 
nurture, adequate rest, adequate sleep, adequate play, suffi- 
cient exposure to sunshine, cold, and other invigorating 
conditions, and should perhaps include some forms of 
social participation. 

Under all historic conditions the large majority of men 
and women have achieved to some optimum physical devel- 
opment without the intervention of any systematic school 
training. It is obvious, of course, that under highly arti- 
ficial social conditions, such as urban crowding, insufficient 
nutrition, absence of sunshine, and many others, defective, 
distorted, or other inadequate physical development results. 

Under these conditions, the functions of the schools 
are very conspicuously of the residual order. In fact, so 
far as the large majority of children are concerned, it 
should obviously be the function of the school physical 


training to compensate for manifest deficiencies in the 
extra-school environment. 


In the light of present-day knowledge, what are 
some desirable divisions into which the objectives 
of physical education should be classified? 


Within recent years physical education has enormously 
extended its territory, and it is true that in no other major 
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field of education has America made greater advances in 
aspirations or in theories of objectives. 

Interest first arose fully half a century ago in the 
teaching of physiology and hygiene in our public schools. 
At first much more physiology than hygiene was taught, 
and naturally most of the instruction was non-functional. 
Within recent years pedantic formalization has largely 
disappeared in this field. Our schools of elementary grade 
seem to have made very great advances in imparting good 
instruction, and to a lesser extent good training in right 
practices of hygiene. 

"Medical inspection of schools, including thereunder 
specific testing of sight and hearing, examination for 
chronic defects, and prevention of contagious diseases, has 
also, as a department of physical education, achieved much 
importance and now offers all sorts of promises for useful 
future developments. 

A third division of great importance is that devoted 
to the provision of increased or improved play facilities 
for all those young people who, by virtue of urbati resi- 
dence or other circumscribing conditions, are deprived of 
some of the natural facilities sior physical growth through 
play to which the human body by virtue of its inheritance 
seems entitled. 

A fourth division includes the as yet very crudely 
defined field of physical training. For this we have erected 
large numbers of gymnasiums, swimming pools, and ath- 
letic fields. We have sought to codrdinate these agencies 
with the natural sports and games of our adolescents. 

From slightly different points of approach we can then 
say that the principal purposes of physical education can 
be thus stated: 

1. That the comprehensive purposes of physical edu- 
cation are to use all available educational means and meth- 
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ods: (a) To promote the normal growth to optimum 
size, strength, grace, and functioning of the bodies of 
plastic humans; (b) to assure prolonged conservation of 
bodily health, strength, and endurance; (c) to correct bod- 
ily malformations or inadequate functionings as these 
appear in individual or group cases; and (d) to conduct 
various forms of specific physical training in individual 
or group cases where the probable needs for specialized, 
non-technical types of extraordinary size, strength, coordi- 
nation, or endurance are strongly established. 

2. That, omitting educational eugenics as might assure 
superior physical inheritance, the principal divisions of 
physical education are or should be: (a) Conservation of 
optimum environing conditions for children in schools— 
school hygiene, including air, light, play facilities, suitable 
hours, noise control, etc.; (b) medical inspection, which 
is a necessary administrative adjunct, but is not, strictly, 
educational at all; (c) instruction in personal hygiene and, 
so far as practicable in the 1200 school hours out of over 
8000 living hours per year, training in hygienic practices; 
(d) promotion of the conditions of nutrition, rest, physi- 
cal work, play, and other conscious controis which assure 
normal growth of bodies when optimum conditions are 
not realized in home, street, etc. ; (e) conduct of specialized 
physical training to correct curable defect or shortage or 
to prepare for some foreseen exigency needing extraor- 
dinary kinds of organ size, strength, coordination, endur- 
ance, grace, etc. 


In which field of physical education are our objec- 
tives as yet least well defined? 


It is here contended that valid educational objectives 
are least established in that great division of physical edu- 
cation commonly called “ physical training.” The very 
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nomenclature used is itself misleading. Physical training, 
under any proper connotation of the word “ training,” 
should always be towards some predetermined objective of 
physical strength, or codrdination of qualities of manifest 
worth in the world of affairs. Historically, of course, 
men have for many thousands of years been deliberately 
trained for the exigencies later to be encountered in the 
pursuit of game or of warfare. Very purposive physical 
training has sometimes been provided towards certain of 
the bodily graces, and in many instances young people, 
especially of the female sex, have been deliberately trained 
towards higher or more artificial standards of beauty than 
nature itself provides. 

But one searches history in vain to find other examples 
of physical training of purposed character. Under modern 
economic conditions there are abundant reasons for believ- 
ing that persons should be specifically trained for the 
physical exigencies of economic production within facto- 
ries and mines, or under the conditions of office, school, 
and other working agencies involving sedentary or highly 
constrained bodily positions. So far, however, it would 
appear that there is an almost total absence of careful 
theoretical consideration of the possibilities of specific 
physical training for these conditions. 

The largest single purpose now usually implicit in the 
category of physical training is that of giving to the grow- 
ing body normal conditions for its proper growth. In no 
adequate sense of the term, however, should this be called 
physical training. It is rather body development or control 
of natural growth. The obvious biological fact, of course, 
is that human bodies, like the bodies of animals and plants, 
given normal environing conditions, “ grow” to normal 
sizes, and to a variety of functionings and coOrdinations 
which can well be described as optimum or natural, Under 
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American conditions we have every reason to assume that 
most of the boys being reared upon farms, and many of 
our youth now growing up under suburban conditions, 
achieve to this optimum physical development without any 
particular effort of schools or other educative agency. 
From an educational standpoint, therefore, the most 
important considerations underlying the promotion of 
normal body development through schools grow out of the 
limitations imposed by artificial environments. How far, 
for example, is that boy who is being reared under modern 
urban conditions deprived of opportunities for the opti- 
mum physical development here indicated? In those 
respects in which shortages are themselves due to environ- 
ing conditions it becomes, obviously, an entirely legitimate 
responsibility of schools and of other artificially controlled 
school agencies to compensate for deficiencies of the envi- 
ronment in favoring natural physical growth. 
Preliminary to definition of educational objectives here 
we need to study children situated under the most nearly 
normal conditions, as these can be interpreted in terms of 
the biological growth-producing conditions of our race. 
We should do this in order to determine specific shortages 
of physical growth produced by artificial environments. 
These may be shortages of ventilation, of varied tempera- 
tures, of opportunities for physical play, of opportunities 
for rest, and hundreds of others. Doubtless in time medi- 
cal science will be able to indicate to us many deficiencies 
which are now too obscure for detection, such as absence 
of trees and running water, inadequacy of opportunities 
for hill-climbing, insufficiency of sunlight, presence of 
smoke, that may affect glandular development at various 
stages of physical growth, and numberless others. Wher- 
ever these subnormal conditions in the environment can be 
corrected, obviously, that should be done. Wherever, on 
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the other hand, compensating activities are practicable 
within the scope of schools or other educational agencies, 
these should undertake their responsibilities. 


What are some important guiding principles that 
should govern the development of schools’ respon- 
sibilities towards fostering normal body-growth? 


These are submitted hypothetically : 

I. For children growing up in normal environments 
—as regards food, sleep, shelter, sunshine, play incentives, 
companionship, moderate imposed physical work, no exces- 
sive mental work, freedom from unusual infections, ete. 
—schools need take no responsibilities for physical growth. 
(Normalcy of environment refers to the conditions deter- 
mined by evolution or ecology, during the long periods 
when adaptations were fairly stable. Under American 
civilization these conditions have been most nearly approxi- 
mated, probably, on farm life in regions of uneven 
topography. Probably also village life contributes large 
proportions of adequately grown bodies. Conditions for 
normal growth can be studied in cases of deer, pine trees, 
and all other organisms which have fairly well approxi- 
mated to normal ecological adaptations. ) 

2. Conditions of collective living and civilized life 
produced many deviations from normalcy or optimum 
growth-producing environment. Even among primitive 
bands there were periods of undernutrition, and possibly 
seasons of abnormal infection, noise, or rapidity of flight. 
But among them conditions of play, required work, com- 
panionship, air, sunshine, cold, etc., were usually normal 
—except in cases of forced migrations to very high alti- 
tudes, cold latitudes, tropical rain, forests, and deserts. 

Village and suburban conditions perhaps create condi- 
tions of excessive infection (affecting rural areas, too, 
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under present abundant travel), excessive social play 
stimulation, insufficient impersonal incentives to play (run- 
ning water, domestic animals, hills and forests, wild game, 
sharing in adults’ work to end of play impulses) and, per- 
haps worst of all, insufficient big muscle work (for endur- 
ance and other qualities not obtainable even from competi- 
tive physical sports). 

Urban, and especially congested urban, conditions 
(apartments) probably create more deviations from opti- 
mum growth-producing environments than we yet suspect. 
Among these may be: bad air; excessive indoor living 
in winter; insufficient exposure to cold—or excessive 
working and especially sleeping in high temperatures; 
excessive dryness of air; absence of big muscle work; 
excessive social stimulation; insufficient natural environ- 
mental stimulation to any physical play activity except 
locomotion ; excessive sitting, especially harmful to pelvic 
development of girls; and many others. 

3. Certain serious departures from conditions of nor- 
mal body development are probably universal in contempo- 
rary civilized societies. The most obvious of these grow 
out of use of concentrated and partly predigested foods 
and include: underdeveloped jaws and underworked 
teeth, leading generally to decayed teeth and easy estab- 
lishment of centres of rheumatic and other infections in 
and about tonsils and jaws; underworked digestive tract, 
giving “lazy colon,” many intestinal infections, and per- 
haps appendicitis and some cancer. 

The next most obvious departures from normal are 
certain kinds of specialized strains, especially evident in 
eye muscles, and, through excess of social stimulation and 
fine muscle work, in the conditions underlying adult “ ner- 
vousness.” Here schools are often the especial sinners 
against childhood. 
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Other probable harmful departures from normalcy of 
environment needing investigation include: necessary 
postponement of normal sex functioning (often leading 
to abnormal and sometimes hurtful perverting substi- 
tutes) ; early and prolonged preoccupation with female 
decorativeness ; premature employment at indoor and “fine 
muscle ”’ work (perhaps age sixteen being yet very imma- 
ture for that); use of well-made shoes which ‘‘ defunc- 
tionalize”’ the inner structures of feet and ankles; 
and others. 

To medicine no less than to education belong in- 
vestigations as to abnormal growth conditions due to: 
excessive heat, naturally or artificially produced; iodine 
deficiencies; specific vitamine deficiencies; sunlight defi- 
ciencies ; etc. 

4. On the other hand must be considered the very 
creat adaptability of the human organism, which seems 
hardly equalled by any other organism, unless it be the 
rat, dog, and willow. 

Men seem to grow into sound adult bodies in Green- 
land and in the Congo; on exclusive fish, flesh, root, grain, 
and insect diets; on deserts and in regions of over a hun- 
dred inches of annual rainfall; under hard work and no 
work; in lone family groups and in congested cities; 
without clothes and with excessive clothes. 


What are the desirable and practicable functions 
of schools in supplementing or reinforcing other 
agencies (home, street, summer recreations, work- 
shop, etc.) in providing conditions for optimum 
physical growth? 

These hypotheses are submitted: 


1. For only some children, perhaps usually a minority 
nutside of congested urban districts, is there any need 
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that schools should seriously promote immediate growth. 
producing physical play. 

2. All schools should enter into the problem of increas: 
ing facilities for growth-producing natural work of jaws 
and intestinal tract. At least free chewing gum should be 
provided and conditions for two hours’ daily chewing 
made feasible. Also schools should provide abundance 01 
wheat bran and perhaps raw roots as supplementa. 
food elements. 

3. Schools should provide these things to offset harm- 
producing home conditions: flat-soled, ill-fitting (but not 
tight) shoes or sandals; rough, ill-fitting seats (including 
much sitting on floors) for pelvic development; open-air 
sunshine-flooded, and especially cold, schoolrooms, witt 
protection against temperature-disequalizing drafts. 

4. Schools should not promote competitive sports, but 
since adolescent boys are certain to have them, shoulc 
supervise them to prevent harmful results. 

But schools serving prospective sedentary worker: 
should incessantly promote experience in and habitual lik. 
ing for those types of big muscle recreational activitie: 
that can be especially functional from ages thirty-five tc 
sixty. These are not competitive sports—not even tenni: 
or handball—and they certainly are hiking, moderate run 
ning, moderate swimming, snow-balling, wood-chopping 
gardening, bag-carrying, hill-climbing, etc. Absence o: 
elaborate equipment, adaptation to after-dark hours, sim 
plicity, and needlessness of companionship are of th 
essence of these. 

5. For schools running more than seven months in th 
year, for urban populations, at least some 300 or more hour. 
yearly should be given to heavy physical work, especialh 
for pupils over nine years of age and above all for girls 
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Have we any adequate knowledge today as to the 
part that physical work, as distinguished from 
physical play, has historically played in physical 
bedy development and especially as respects pro- 
duction of the qualities that we identify with nutri- 
tion, resistance to disease, and the like? 


Such technical knowledge as we now possess of the 
lesirable objectives of physical education seems hardly at 
ill to include consideration of the réle of physical work. 
There seems to be a common assumption that physical 
olay, extending in the older years to sports, games, and 
other fairly sustained forms of play, will amply suffice 
for the development of the varieties of strength, grace, 
ind other qualities that insure a fair physical start in life. 

In view of the history of our race it seems to the 
resent writer completely improbable that such is the case. 
“specially should this consideration prevail in the case of 
he physical development of young women. There can 
iardly be any question that the girls and women of our 
incestors, over an indefinite period of thousands of centu- 
ies, were under obligation to toil physically in ways that 
listinguished their activities sharply from those of the 
nen. At least throughout early historical periods, and 
yrobably for many thousands of years before, the large 
najority of the girls and women of the human species 
ttended to wood-gathering, water-bringing, tilling the 
oil, tanning of skins, weaving, pottery-making, and gar- 
nent-making. At least among many tribes, and over long 
eriods, they coupled with these forms of toil the carry- 
ng and care of their infants. All of these forms of activi- 
ies have certain well-defined characteristics. They. were 
leliberate, sustained, and occupied many hours. They are 
est described by the words “ physical toil.” 

In contrast it is probable that throughout long pre- 
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historic periods it was necessary for men in somewhat 
greater degree to store energy for the sporadic activities 
involved in hunting and fighting. Many characteristic 
physical differences, as well as innumerable social cus- 
toms, can be traced to these basic differentiations of func- 
tions. They are also found among other species than 
the human. 


Is there any pedagogical justification for the pre- 
scription of uniform programs of physical training 
in our elementary and high schools? 


There is not. The normal developments of the human 
body, as well as the making of provision for those young 
people who are physically defective or very deficient in 
opportunities for normal growth in their environments, 
are such that all programs of physical training should be 
adjusted to differentiated types of learners and should be 
administered with the utmost flexibility. In any given 
school are certainly large numbers of pupils who will 
attain to entirely normal physical development, except as 
regards teeth, without any provision of physical train- 
ing at all. 

Similarly, in any given school there are certainly some 
pupils for whom highly specialized forms of physical 
training are of the utmost importance. These should be 
selected for careful study, and programs amounting even 
to prolonged regimens of physical training should be pro- 
vided for them. 


B. Cultural Education 


Human culture in the sociological sense includes all 
the stored acquisitions of our species—all our knowledge, 
arts, discoveries, traditions, beliefs, etc. Our speech, roads, 
machines, domestications of animals and plants, religions, 
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family customs, clothes—in short the social inheritance 
as distinguished from the biological inheritance (heredity) 
—are all culture products. 

Sociologically considered, the culture of an age, a 
people, a village group, a family, or an individual can be 
thought of as the extent to which such group or individual 
has learned to participate consciously or unconsciously in 
the world’s culture. There are social groups that have as 
yet no horses ; others which are without firearms ; and many 
still have no literacy. A baby at birth is without culture; 
but it at once begins to participate in the artificial (man- 
made) environments about, and hence becomes cultured 
to the extent that makes its own significant elements in its 
social inheritance. 

Every human being from birth onwards shares pro- 
gressively in those forms of the world’s social inheritance 
that his associates and material surroundings (including 
books, pictures, implements, roads, cleared fields, etc.) 
make available to him. All education is aimed in some 
degree to organize, expedite, and otherwise effectualize 
these culturation processes. 

Education and the social sciences are still confused 
with the words “ culture,” “ cultural,” “ cultured,” and the 
like. Long ago these words, applied to human beings in 
groups or singly, and especially in connection with educa- 
tion, had assumed special meanings which are often now 
irrevocably fixed. These are implied in such expressions 
as: “ He is an uncultured boor.” ‘‘ Main Street culture.” 
“The culture of Athens.” ‘The effects of newspaper 
reading on culture.” ‘ The spirit of French (eighteenth 
century) culture.” “ Women’s clubs are seeking to pro- 
mote culture.” ‘The chief aim of education is culture.” 
“ The utilitarian is displacing culture as an aim of (liberal) 
college education.” 
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In all these cases the clear connotations of the words, 
culture, cultured, and cultural, refer to certain qualities 
-only. Intellectuality, esthetic superiority, refinement, non- 
practicality, are all implied. 


Have American educators any clearly defined ideas 

as to what should be the aims of cultural edu- 

cation? 

They have not. They have as yet not studied the 
necessary limitations of cultural education involved in the 
recent enormous growth of the “ social inheritance.”’ 

The sum total of human culture has become too vast 
to be made the possession of any one human being— 
unless, as in Shaw’s “ Back to Methuselah,” he could live 
hundreds of years. So, also, is the culture of any one 
people—e.g., the French, or city—e.g., Boston, or even 
village community. 

Furthermore, no one is constituted to need or to be 
capable of enjoying it all. Who wants to have read all 
books, heard all songs, followed all scientific discoveries, 
or practiced all arts? That would be as bad as reading all 
newspapers or knowing all men. 

Hence everywhere we find that men and women who 
have become capable of “ self-directed education” are 
picking and choosing from the world’s culture those things 
that are expected to prove of most worth to themselves 
and to the social groups which they most influence. Every- 
where educators and other guardians of youth are seeking 
to determine the most valuable culture elements to intro- 
duce into school education. ‘‘ What culture is most worth 
while? ” “ What are the kinds of culture to be mastered ? ” 
“ How shall Americans become a ‘cultured’ people?” 
“Ts it true that only study of the ancient and long-tested 
things can give true culture? ” 
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What is chiefly wrong with cultural education in 
the United States? 


Lack of validated purposes or objectives. This lack 
extends far beyond the ideals and knowledge of our edu- 
cators. It exists among our literary, musical, and social 
leaders. As a people we have for centuries assumed that 
because of our proximity to the frontier, and because of 
the fact that economically and in other respects we were 
still in very primitive stages of intellectual and zsthetic 
evolution, “ old-world culture’ was not yet something to 
which we could aspire. 

In the meantime, we have become the wealthiest people 
in the world, with the most of leisure, the most of school 
education, and the most widely diffused published mate- 
rials. Some sections of our population, and some educa- 
tional policy makers, have become deeply interested in the 
progressive advancement of America’s culture. 

The problem of our people is now to provide a culture 
that shall be at once fine and democratic. Many other 
peoples, at sundry periods in the world’s history, have 
provided examples of fine cultures that were not demo- 
cratic but essentially aristocratic. Probably from none of 
these sources can we derive more than fragmentary sug- 
gestions of the kinds and degrees of culture that Ameri- 
cans should practicably aspire to. 


Is there any considerable real demand among 

young Americans or their parental or other advis- 

ers for what is here referred to as cultural edu- 
cation? 

The evidence is doubtful. There appear to be, for 
example, no conscious and concrete demands for cultural 
education comparable to the demands on athletics or for 
simply “ going to college.” 

16 
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Elsewhere it is suggested that demands for, or 
interests in, the social science studies present many 
similarities to the cultural demands made centuries ago 
in Italy, France, England, and Germany on the “ human- 
istic studies.” 

It can be urged, of course, that the “ values ? ot the 
so-called cultural studies in colleges and universities have 
rarely been well understood. Too much has had to be 
taken on faith. The classical languages and literatures 
can almost certainly not be made valuable offerings 
towards the cultural education of more than a small frac- 
tion of young Americans of our time. Do the science 
studies as usually organized actually contribute to cul- 
tural education? Here again we have little satisfac- 
tory evidence. 


What is meant by aristocratic culture? 


Aristocratic culture is found in any people when su- 
perior utilizing and culture-producing activities are carried 
on by an élite at the expense of the multitude. Under 
conditions of conquest it has often happened that an aris- 
tocracy has not only assumed prerogatives of utilizing 
high forms of art, literature, architecture, and the like, but 
has also used its extensive resources for the specialized 
promotion of these fine things. Indian, Egyptian, Grecian, 
Roman, Florentine, and eighteenth century French his- 
tories offer abundant examples of these flowerings of 
culture produced in and by aristocratic groups or castes, 
but always on the foundations of the work of an enslaved 
multitude to whom only some fragments or even dregs 
of such culture eventually sifted down. 

America itself has had at least two fairly evident 
examples of the prevalence of aristocratic culture. The pre- 
Civil War South, it is generally acknowledged, developed 
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among its land-owning and professional classes, whose 
wealth was largely due to slave-holding, fairly fine expres- 
sions of a culture that was essentially aristocratic. Capital- 
holding New England of the first half of the nineteenth 
century to some extent manifested similar tendencies. 
The superior families and the writers and other artists 
whom they supported produced a genuine “ upper-class ” 
and even somewhat exclusive culture. 

Apart from these examples, however, the prevailing 
trends of cultural evolution in America have been in the 
direction of democratization of culture. By the general 
promotion of literacy, by the provision of universal suf- 
frage, and by the extension of opportunities for the very 
general acquisition of wealth and leisure, America has con- 
tributed far more than any other historic people to the 
erection of strong foundations for democratic culture. 


What are some of the unsolved problems of democ- 

ratization of culture? 

First, is that of combining an optimum achievement 
of culture with the full-time pursuit of a vocation. Here- 
tofore that which in this book is called aristocratic culture 
always required the existence of a leisure class who could 
devote themselves abundantly either to the utilization of 
superior cultural products or even to their promotion as 
amateurs and as patrons of the creators of superior cul- 
tural products. 

Under American conditions we do not assume the 
permanent existence of a well-endowed leisure class. At 
present we possess only two considerable leisure groups 
in our midst, one of which at least (the hobo class) is pos- 
sessed of no resources wherewith to become utilizers of 
superior products, and the other (the idle wives of our 
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urban communities) are probably destined to possess only 
mediocre tastes, at least as contrasted with the older aris- 
tocratic groups which they sometimes wish to emulate. 

Under these conditions America should expect to 
create out of its workers a cultured people which shall 
embrace all economic levels and all grades of ability. These 
must be the recipients and exponents of culture in ways 
complementary or supplementary to the pursuit of their 
regular vocations. It remains for our schools and other 
interested agencies to determine what are optimum stand- 
ards of desirable achievement under these conditions. 

There are, of course, some distinctively favorable ele- 
ments to the solution of these problems, growing out of 
contemporary conditions in American life. The working 
day for large proportions of our people is being shortened. 
The mechanical means of making generally available the 
superior products ot music, literature, graphic art, archi- 
tecture, current scientific achievement, and the rest are 
growing steadily more abundant. We have every reason 
to demand that our junior high schools, our high schools, 
and our liberal colleges shall greatly increase their under- 
standing of the desirable and practicable objectives of 
cultural education under these democratic and modern- 
ized conditions. 

A second problem of advancing democratic culture, and 
a most serious one in America today, is the tendency, 
where mechanization, standardization, and democratiza- 
tion of cultural products just referred to has gone far, for 
first-class creative workers to become discouraged and to 
yield to the temptation to produce only the commonplace, 
as desired by the multitude. This tendency is everywhere 
in evidence today in the United States. Let us assume, for 
example, the appearance of a novelist probably possessed 
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of high creative abilities in his field, but who, of necessity, 
must, under existing conditions at least, cater to commer- 
cial demands in order that he may live. Under present-day 
conditions he may easily find hundreds of thousands of 
readers for a novel that represents only superior hack- 
work ; whereas a purely artistic product commands perhaps 
an audience of only a few hundred. Similar conditions 
prevail in the fields of photodrama, domestic architecture, 
music, and other fields in which we should hope for great 
advances in the cultural appreciations of Americans dur- 
ing the next century. 


Should not our vocations be the chief source of 
our culture? 


The vocations which Americans follow are highly spe- 
cialized. One man is a dentist, another an orange grower, 
a third a grocer’s clerk, and a fourth a house carpenter. 
It is obvious that for purposes of vocational proficiency 
each one of these taps only a small part of humanity’s 
stored culture. 

All, or at least 99 per cent., of the knowledge, arts, 
tools, and standards used by the carpenter were invented 
and evolved by his forebears through the last many thou- 
sands of years. If he is an able carpenter with high ideals 
of craftsmanship, he has obviously learned well the 
“ carpentry ’’ chapters in the social inheritance. From the 
standpoint of his vocational use of that social inheritance 
he can be spoken of as a “superior,” a “ well-trained,” 
even an “artistic” carpenter—that is, a “‘ well-cul- 
tured ’’ carpenter. 

But it needs constant emphasis that the kinds of the 
world’s culture that we individually draw upon even for 
very thoroughgoing vocational mastery are very limited. 
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For even very superior proficiency in his vocation, the 
dentist needs to know nothing of ancient history, seven- 
teenth century literature, stellar astronomy, Asiatic geog- 
raphy, German musical compositions, the sociology of the 
family, the psychology of intelligence, or the evolutionary 
theories of the formation of species. It makes not the 
slightest difference to his competent service to his patients 
that he is a fairly expert amateur player on the violin 
and that he especially loves to spend his vacations in Spain. 
His patients, seeking good service, are quite indifferent 
to his complete lack of interests in the ‘‘ new poetry”’ or 
to the fact that he has always had a profound distaste for 
the mathematical studies usually offered in coliege courses. 

The simple fact, evident to any close observer, is that 
the vocational pursuits of men and women in civilized 
societies tend steadily to become more specialized. The 
proportion of the social inheritance that must be mastered 
directly in connection with the pursuit of even very su- 
perior vocational proficiency in such callings as dentistry, 
bookkeeping, shoe-repairing, navigation, coal-mining, or 
locomotive-driving, is relatively very small, although, of 
course, for the successful individual, relatively deep. 

On the other hand, the cultural opportunities of mod- 
ern civilized adults, especially of the cities, to whom has 
been made available in innumerable ways almost the entire 
world’s accumulation of music, literature, science, crafts- 
manship, and other superior types, tend steadily to expand 
with increasing leisure and increasing productiveness of 
individual labor. 

An effective system of education, or rather a scientific 
scheme of educational objectives, will, of course, clearly 
differentiate the several types of culture which have any 
real vocational significance to a given individual prepar- 
ing for a specified vocation. For this purpose we may take 
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a cross-section of the life of some superior adult living 
in modern society. Let us assume the case of a man of 
forty who is by vocation a machinist. As a machinist he 
is a trained worker, possesses a deep and well-assimilated 
range of knowledge regarding iron and steel, and the 
many modern machines that have been invented to work 
iron and steel into articles of utility. For vocational pur- 
poses he also knows quite extensively certain very limited 
portions of those great fields of knowledge which we 
designate as mathematics, physics, chemistry, and mechani- 
cal drawing. He may even have added to this some knowl- 
edge of the history of the evolution of metal-working, 
and some appreciation of the geological sources of iron, as 
well as some of the sources in the sciences that have made 
modern metallurgy possible. 

Quite apart from his vocation as machinist, however, 
the citizen to whom we are referring is a religious man 
possessed of a more or less extensive range of religious 
culture. He is a voter in a republic, more or less acquainted 
with the history, social science, and geography of his own 
and other similar countries. As a husband and father he 
is more or less familiar with a considerable range of the 
kinds of culture significant to an interested man in these 
relationships. Towards the daily support of his family 
he contributes to the purchase of food, housing, fuel, cloth- 
ing, and many other articles of necessity or luxury. In 
greater or less degree he is an informed utilizer of these 
various commodities and to that extent is likewise a man 
of culture. 

Finally, to some degree, in proportion as he is a man 
of superior or inferior esthetic culture, he seeks out and 
utilizes high-grade music, paintings, fiction, poetry, and 
other artistic products. As a man of intelligence, curious 
and alert, he is to a greater or less extent a reader of 
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history, a student of the natural sciences (apart from the 
relatively meagre portions that function in his vocation 
and in his home upkeep), and a close observer of the 
social life of his time and country. He has undoubtedly 
taken opportunities to travel with a view to extending 
the range of his knowledge and appreciation. As a reader 
of newspapers and magazines he has clear ranges of infor- 
mation which relieve him of any possibility of being called 
“ provincial ”’ or “ peasant-minded.”’ 

Only through concrete “ case-situation’’ analysis of 
the kinds here suggested can we eventually determine the 
valid relationships of the objectives of vocational educa- 
tion to those of cultural education. It is submitted that 
a large proportion of currently accepted educational theo- 
ries are far from sound in these matters. It would seem 
that not a few of our leading thinkers are still the victims, 
if not of old undemocratic antipathies to democratic cul- 
ture, at least of hopelessly unrealistic comprehensions of 
current trends, on the one hand towards vocational “ spe- 
cialization,” and, on the other, towards utilizing “ gen- 
eralization.” For each modern person, the range of 
productive competency steadily narrows; but his range of 
“consuming competency ’’ no less steadily widens. 


C. Moral Education 


Most present-day educators feel baffled by problems of 
moral education. Many laymen wish that schools could 
do more to insure approvable moral qualities in their 
learners. But a large proportion of the more philosophical 
articles currently written on the subject are too aspira- 
tional or vaguely abstract to give concrete help. 

It is submitted that we are as yet deficient in sociologi- 
cal analyses of the concrete meanings and conditions of 
morality and moral education. The following questions 
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and answers are designed to bring into relief a few of the 
issues that seem to require present consideration. 


What is “ morality ”? 


The word “ morality ” is of the same generic order as 
are the words “‘ health,” culture, civism, and religion. That 
is, it is an abstract singular term of numberless connota- 
tions, and denotive of a vast range of specific real things. 
By itself it is an almost useless term of intellectual inter- 
course because it “ means all things to all persons.” 

Much might be gained if we could substitute for it 
the plural “‘ moralities,” to be used in somewhat the same 
way that discriminating speakers use the term ‘‘ manners.” 
But, to make such usage effective, we should have to be in 
agreement that there are thousands of kinds of these 
“moralities,’ that of each kind there can be several 
degrees of the “approvable”’ and several degrees of the 
disapprovable—that is, “‘bad moralities” (like “ bad 
manners ’’) or immoralities. 

Sociologically considered, each realistic species of 
behavior between two or more humans (and, perhaps, 
between humans and other creatures that can enjoy and 
suffer as do humans) wherein consciousness of some kind 
or degree of weal or woe of the affected parties is involved, 
can be taken as at least the central area of all those morali- 
ties that make up “ morality.” 

Thus analyzed, we can observe many specific types of 
moral behavior between, for example, a mother and 
daughter—species that are qualitatively to be designated 
by such “ goodness-implying ” terms as loyalty, honesty, 
fidelity, charity, truthfulness, sympathy, cordiality, and 
scores of others. Opposed to these are such “‘ badness- 
implying” terms as disloyalty, lack of fidelity, coldness, 
and the rest. To each of these we can attach such “ quanti- 
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tative’ modifiers as great, superb, fine, hearty, beautiful, 
disagreeable, heartless, shocking, criminal, and others. 

Every type of human relationship involving willed 
harm or willed benefit has its moral aspects. Hence spe- 
cific moral behaviors are different according to the kinds 
of social groups they affect. Here arise the sometimes 
puzzling contradictions that “‘ loyalty to fellow gangsters ”’ 
may be disloyalty to the state, that the “charity of the 
hour to the beggar” may be the reverse of charity to the 
city, and the like. 

Sociologist and philosopher may seem to part company 
on some of these distinctions. Certainly, the former is 
nearer the scientific when he claims that there is no such 
thing as honesty (or truthfulness, or frugality, or purity) 
“in general”? as moral behaviors. The tangible realities 
are the particular species of these which are harmful, 
neutral, or helpful, according to particular conditions 
within specified social groups. 

Approved moral behaviors can, then, readily be differ- 
entiated into hundreds, if not thousands, of concrete species 
in our American complex societies. Every group into 
which young people are expected to adapt themselves— 
family groups, neighborhood community groups, and 
many others—all have their own conditions and standards 
of moral behavior which they seek to impress upon their 
own members and especially upon their young recruits. 
It might well be said, indeed, that all types of social groups 
are cooperating more or less, according to their customs, 
and frequently with much unconsciousness. towards the 
numerous objectives of moral education. 

Is it easy for children to learn “morality "— 

or “immorality ”? 

This question shows clearly the futility of employing 
abstract terms. Let it be rephrased thus: “Is it easy for 
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children to learn some kinds and degrees of moral 
behavior and hard to learn others?” “Is it hard for 
children to learn certain kinds of immorality and easy 
to learn others?” 

To these the answer given by common sense and 
experience is “of course.” Certain kinds and degrees of 
approvable (beneficent as conceived by responsible con- 
trolling agencies) moral behavior are so easy to learn 
that, like tastes for specific kinds of foods, dispositions to 
move playfully, and curiosities, we are prone to think of 
them as instinctive or otherwise innate. 

But certain kinds and degrees of “ immoral ”’ behavior 
are just as easy to learn. Other kinds and degrees of both 
approved and disapproved behaviors are doubtless difficult 
if not impossible to learn, just as certain kinds or degrees 
of morality can be learned, at least by some persons, only 
with great difficulty, if at all. 


Can, then, older or stronger persons “teach” 
younger or weaker persons “morality ”—or 
“immorality ”? 


The answer again is “of course,” if the inquiry is 
made on behalf of a particular species and degree of moral 
behavior in connection with a realistic case-type of learner. 

Furthermore, the fact is, of course, that every school 
always does teach certain kinds and degrees of morality 
as a condition of its existence, just as every individual 
always learns certain kinds and degrees as a condition of 
his existence. 

Before a teacher of dancing or of French or of a 
trade can effectively do his work with a learner, he must 
have found or he must produce certain varieties of moral 
behavior towards himself—certain kinds of obedience, 
idelity, truthfulness, and the rest. Before a teacher of a 
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class can proceed he must likewise discover or produce 
among the members certain acceptable kinds and degrees 
of orderliness, mutuat forbearance, sympathy, and others. 

The school—meaning thereby a particular level or 
type of school—is always expected to be one of these 
cooperating agencies. Therefore, as stated before, each 
type of school must administer with much diligence cer- 
tain kinds of moral training in order that it may maintain 
itself as a school. In other words, within the school group 
there must be certain readily recognized types of superior 
moral behavior, otherwise the efficiency of the school 
would be disastrously lowered for the performance of its 
primary functions. On the other hand, any type of school 
has always experienced much difficulty in giving effective 
moral education or training towards approved moral 
behaviors for all of those situations that lie far outside the 
sphere of the school’s own activities, such, for example, 
as those behaviors that grow peculiarly out of the rela- 
tionships of adults and those other behaviors, even of 
children, which are chiefly functional within the family 
group, within the neighborhood community group, and 
also under the conditions of juvenile employment. 

In answer then, to the question ‘Can moralities be 
taught?” we must say that the typical American school 
gives very effective moral education towards producing 
at least a few of the types of moral behavior which are 
very essential if the efficiency of the school is to be main- 
tained. Outside of these it may freely be admitted that 
the American school of any level has proved very ineffi- 
cient as an agent of moral education, very probably due to 
conditions over which schools themselves can have, by no 
stretch of the imagination, any considerable control. It 
may be, indeed, that the very complexity of the social lives 
of adolescents outside of schools—in parties, churches, 
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workshops, clubs, street asscciations, and the like—make 
it exceptionally difficult, if not impossible, for modern high 
schools, in session for some one thousand hours per year, 
to give the kinds and degrees of moral education now 
desired by the family, the neighborhood, and the state. 

Certainly no teacher does or can teach all kinds and 
ali degrees of morality. Common sense should expect it 
to be difficult, if not impossible, for a teacher to produce 
kinds and degrees of moral (or immoral) behavior that 
are not here and now “ functional.” What can teachers 
do to teach “ courage in battle” to an eight-year-old who 
has yet had no cause for fear? How teach truthfulness 
or chastity in the absence of any real temptations to be 
untruthful or unchaste? 

These are surely not impossible tasks. Some of us must 
have an uneasy feeling, indeed, that the thing has been 
done times innumerable but that somehow we have lost 
the key to the art—possibly through changes in religious 
influence or in homogeneity of community sentiment. But 
we are prepared to admit that to teach “cold storage”’ 
moralities—that is, which shall prove strongly functional 
in distant time or place of need—is a difficult art. 


What is the chief difficulty encountered by Ameri- 
can school teachers in teaching any species of 
* extra-school functioning ” morality? 


Undoubtedly conflicting standards of the different 
social groups in which the learner has or will have vital 
membership. Each youth of fifteen is today responsive 
not only to his school, but to his social coterie, his family, 
his club, and often to his employers. These agencies do 
not “ coordinate ” or “‘ synchronize” well in moral train- 
ing of any particular kind. To the sense of the learner 
they are dissonant, conflicting. Their conflicts disorganize 
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his ideals and standards, and throw him back upon his 
individual and often impulsive self. 


What has been the most significant change in basic 
social functions affecting moral education in recent 
centuries? 


Doubtless the substitution of free thought (science) 
and equality (democracy) for the several authoritarian 
controls that formerly prevailed. 

“Why should I do this?” (social behavior that is 
onerous or at the moment distasteful) has always asked 
the youth or adult. Medizval leaders in all groups were 
able to say with confidence, ‘“ Because God wills it”; 
“because the King decrees it’’; “‘ because the priest 
ordains it”; “because parent, or teacher, or employer 
demands it.” 

Have we any such authoritarian controls, at least in 
large social groups, and excepting only in seasons of 
emergency? Hardly. God and his hell are too impersonal 
or remote to be directly feared; King and autocratic 
sheriff—where are they? The priest may exhort but he 
now gives few orders; teachers, parents, and employers 
must use “reason” with their charges, who are all “ from 
Missouri and must be shown.” 

The unseating of willed authority as a supercontrol 
supporting all moralities began, we well know, with early 
revolts by strong cities, self-determining congregations, 
and independent thinkers. We may well wonder whether the 
first strong and wilful men, as Protestants, equalitarians. 
and rationalists, ever dreamed that the roads toward: 
free-thinking and democratic action which they fought tc 
open for themselves would eventually be entered upor 
no less ardently by “ women-folk,” “ inferior races,” anc 
even twelve-year-old boys. 
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It seems highly probable that until comparatively recent 
decades the children and youth of every character of 
people have, during their plastic years, thus been largely 
controlled by authority represented by, and believed to 
emanate from, military leaders, magicians, deities, and 
dominating elders. Generally under the spell of this 
authority the large majority of at least young persons 
seem to have been credulous, plastic, and easily led. It is 
probably very difficult for persons of our generation to 
realize how far this dominance of authority was fostered 
by the conditions of dangerousness which prevailed in all 
earlier community life. Our ancestors lived much in the 
midst of terror from wild beasts and storms, and, of 
course, very frequently indeed, from human invaders. 
Their faiths taught them, too, to fear much from invisible 
spirits, demons, and departed souls. These threatening 
factors in the environments could constantly be appealed 
to to reénforce adjurations of authority. 

In fact there is excellent sociological warrant for 
believing that the sway of military, magical, priestly, and 
religious authority was through all past times evolved 
largely under environmental conditions of the kind here 
suggested. 


It is sometimes alleged that schools of former 
centuries were effective agencies in producing 
many kinds of moral behaviors that lie far outside 
of the sphere of the school life proper and that 
contemporary schools almost totally fail in this 
respect. Is it at all likely that these allegations 
are true? 


To the sociologist it seems very probable that these 
contentions are in large measure true, and that the changed 
conditions arise from certain very fundamental! reorgani- 
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zations of the spiritual life of peoples. As already sug- 
gested, in all primitive social life the principle or method 
of authority, meaning arbitrary authority based upon faith 
or belief, played a very large part. The religious and 
political empires of the past were largely founded upon 
such authority. In former times and today in Oriental 
countries, the authority of parents within the family group, 
of elders or dignitaries within the neighborhood com- 
munity group, and of specially designated religious leaders 
within all religious groups, play a very large part. The 
authority of magic, of creed and dogma, of political law 
and proclamation, and of taboos, likewise played enor- 
mous roles in the moral fashioning of each on-coming gen- 
eration. Ecclesiastical leaders were regarded as spokesmen 
of Deity; the king made decisions on the basis of royal 
prerogative that gave no place for doubtful questioning; 
and the authority of parents, magistrates, and others was 
likewise commonly unquestionable. 

Modern conditions have introduced two solvents which 
eventually tend to render null and void all teaching pro- 
- cedures resting upon the old principle of authority. These 
two solvents of the old principle are the principle of 
democracy and the principle of freedom of thought. Under 
the first, individuals are constantly urged to guide their 
own footsteps, to consider themselves the equals of others, 
and to make claim for equal rights with all others. Under 
the second, democracy is reénforced by the commandment 
“ Thou shalt think upon all subjects for thyself.” 

America is gradually increasing the deference to be 
paid to these two principles by extending suffrage, by 
encouraging freedom of thinking and inquiry in all grades 
of school, and by almost incessant repudiation of the 
factitious authority heretofore ascribed to age, rank, wis- 
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dom, parenthood, office, or other symbol of so-called 
authority. 

What, then, is wrong with moral education of 

today either in or out of schools? 

It is useless to try to answer so vague and general a 
question, just as it is silly to ask the question, “ Can 
schools teach morality? ” 

Would it be equally useless to ask “ What is wrong 
with health (or cultural or civic or zsthetic) education?” 
except as immediately preliminary to analytical treatment 
of some one species of health? Would it not be equally 
silly to ask ‘‘ Can schools teach health? ”’ 

But when we shall have dissected out of that vast 
composite “ morality ” one species of moral behavior of 
specified degree or magnitude, then it becomes of the 
utmost importance to propose the above question with 
regard to it—just as it is of great profit to ask ‘‘ What’s 
wrong with school education regarding the prevention or 
cure of diphtheria?” or “ Can schools teach (cancer pre- 
vention) health? ”’ 

Perhaps we shall find that schools can successfully 
“teach” any particular species of moral behavior desired, 
provided social psychology or some other source will pro- 
vide reliable information as to: (a) the sacrifices or costs, 
for the individuals concerned, of particular approvable 
moral behaviors (or the apparent gains from immoral prac- 
tices, as theft, revenge, idleness); (0) the efficacy of 
countervailing educational procedures in gang, coteries, 
shop, street, or elsewhere; and (c) the proportionings of 
ideal (or appreciation) knowledge and habit that will be 
optimum for the purposes intended. 

A boy of twelve is taught “loyalty ” by his teacher 
but he is also very impressively taught something similar 
in quality (but not social group incidence) by the domi- 
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nant members of his gang. The teacher speaks for the 
larger community—city, state, nation—to which gang 
loyalties are things of evil purport. Gang leaders teach 
loyalty to the band to whom the larger communities are 
unreal or inimical. 

Judge Lindsey finds that his adolescent cases are taught 
one kind of sex morality by “ puritanic” parents and 
“ hardened spinster ”’ school principals, and quite opposed 
kinds by their coequals in their coterie groups. Coterie 
exemplars (cooperative teachers of each other) say 
“indulge”; the older heads say “abstain.” Conflict of 
vital standards easily opens the way, obviously, to laissez 
aller, to “ paths of least resistance.” 


D. Civic Education 


Who is “ the good citizen’”’? To many writers these 
words once referred chiefly to those traits or qualities 
which a man displayed towards the political communities 
in and towards which he had responsibilities—his village, 
county, state, and nation. In time of war “ the good citi- 
zen” was the loyal patriot. At election time he was the 
uncorrupted and intelligent voter. On occasion he served 
without remuneration in public office. At all times, he 
sedulously observed and upheld the ordinances and laws 
of his commonwealths. Constantly, too, he prevailed upon 
the sentiments and understanding of others to pursue 
honorable paths in the codperative enterprises of col- 
lective government. 

Now, however, we can attach no such definite mean- 
ings to the term “ citizens.’’ The man who does not look 
after his health, who cannot hold a job, or who is disdain- 
ful of music, is, at least by schoolmen, declared to be a 
“bad citizen.” It is contended that “all education is 
‘citizenship education’”’—a claim as meaningless and 
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futile as would be one that “ all education is health educa- 
tion” or that “all education is linguistic education.” 

Hence we shall here dispense generally with the term 
“citizenship” and rely upon oud readers to give sensible 
and concrete interpretations to such substitute terms 
as “civism” (meaning good civic behavior) and “ civic 
education.” 

The civic or, somewhat more specifically, the political 
relationships of men (including: submission to laws; 
cooperative defence of country; codperative control of 
representative government through sharing in party activi- 
ties, and voting; formation and interpretation of political 
public opinion; and other large-group community activi- 
ties) constitute only one class of social relationships. 
But they have these peculiar qualities: most of them are 
“ federate,”’ or “large-group”’ relationships; hence they 
are often impersonal as between individuals remote from 
each other; and under these conditions personal respon- 
sibilities, obligations, and rights are apt to become much, 
obscured. 

Can proper objectives for civic education be estab- 

lished except upon the basis of concrete sociological 

analysis of the specific kinds and degrees of social 
relationships to be produced? 

They probably cannot otherwise be established. 

For purposes of social analysis, then, any two or more 
human beings interacting upon each other consciously or 
unconsciously, will be deemed to constitute, in some degree, 
a society or social group. Hence, a mother and daughter ; 
a local trade union; the readers of the Atlantic Monthly 
—each constitutes a society or social group. Some groups 
are very transient, as when a customer and clerk interact 
upon each other for a few minutes in order to consummate 
a bit of trade, or when a customer at a hotel is waited 
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upon by the waiter in discharging a bit of service. Some 
relationships are quite intangible or unperceivable in any 
personal sense to the parties concerned, as where an editor 
writes something that directly influences, next day, a 
reader, neither of whom knows each other’s names. A 
reader of Shakespeare’s Hamlet and Shakespeare him- 
self constitute for this purpose a more or less temporary 
social group. 

For some purposes it may also prove convenient to 
divide social groups or societies into the following types: 

Type 1. Small face-to-face very personal groups, such 
as two brothers, two partners, a local trade union, a small 
club of men meeting frequently together, the clerks in a 
small store, the pupils spending a year together in a class- 
room, a college teacher and a well-known student; a 
farmer and his hired man, the higher officers in a corpora- 
tion meeting together frequently, a band, a gang, a 
coterie, the guests in a boarding house, the crew of a 
small ship, the members of a football team, fellow travel- 
lers on a stage coach, and many others. 

_ Type 2. Large, impersonal, federate groups, member- 
ship in which may be intensely vivid only for the more 
active adult members, such as: the citizens of a city, the 
members of a political party, the members of a church 
denomination, the nationals of an aggressive country, 
the student body of a university, a foreign colony in an 
Oriental city, a national minority under persecution, the 
devotees of Wagner, the followers of Mencken, the mem- 
bers of the medical profession, and other large deriva- 
tive societies. 

Type 3. Small, impersonal, usually transient. Exam- 
ples: buyer and seller in cities, guests and servants in large 
hotels, conductor and passenger on railroad, lecturer and 
auditor, columnist and occasional reader, etc. 
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Type 4. Large, even gigantic, vague, inchoate, with 
only slight means of federate organization, usually func- 
tioning only under some extraordinary stimulus, such as: 
all Christians, all Moslems, all Orientals, all Nordics, all 
farmers, the capitalist class, the intelligentsia, the middle 
class, all hoboes, the Adams family, people able to 
afford automobiles, all college men, all readers of the 
Times, all nature lovers; etc. 

Involved in the foregoing social groups are found 
some or all of these kinds of relationships: (a) Kinship, 
marital, and kithship; (b) Economic (productive work) ; 
(c) Religious ; (d) Local community (common occupancy of 
neighborhood territory, with resulting interdependencies) ; 
(e) Political or civic (urban, provincial, or national com- 
munity, with impersonal or federate means of communi- 
cation); (f) Fellowship (face-to-face, friendly); (g) 
Cultural. 

The distinctively political or civic relationships can be 
further classified as follows: 

(a) Military relationships and patriotic relationships 
in time of war or public distress (those of commanders and 
soldiers, conspirators, self-sacrificing patriots, etc.). 

(b) Those of rulers and ruled under oligarchic or 
monarchic forms of government, giving political classes, 
ranks, and dignitaries. 

(c) Those of public servants and voting citizens in a 
democratic form of government (on village, urban, or 
larger foundations). 

(d) Those of members of political parties, sects, 
cliques, or societies for the achievement of political ends. 

(e) Those of other agencies organized for the diffu- 
sion of information (newspapers, pamphleteers, propa- 
gandists, etc.) to the public. 
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(f) Those of politically submerged groups, minorities, 
rebels, etc., towards their controllers. 

The various civic relationships of any given John Doe 
can be further considered with himself as a centre in such 
relations as: respecter of laws, breaker of laws, member 
of party, voter, office-holder for salary, office-holder as 
representative, office-holder as member of the Civil Ser- 
vice, public contractor, maker of public opinion in any: 
particular situation, patriot in war-time, initiator of re- 
forms, coOperator in reform movements, victim of prej- 
udices, leader in altruistic endeavor, and many others. 


What is today the most serious weakness in the 
civic education given in our schools? 


Approved civic behaviors on the part of adults have 
not been sufficiently well analyzed to give us any consider- 
able range of realistic objectives for school education. 
Heretofore, “aspirational”? or “ idealistic’’ standards 
have dominated our thinking and these have taken little 
account of the varying potentialities of individuals accord- 
ing to intelligence, environmental influences, available 
time, opportunities, etc. The favorite formula has been, 
“the good citizen should know (or do, or be, or 
think, etc).” 

But some realistic standards can be derived now, as 
follows: Taking “owning farmers” of thirty to fifty 
years of age, and, by methods of assembled judgments, 
rating them as to qualities named below, what shall we 
probably find as to prevailingly “harmful shortages” 
among the second high quartile involving: 

a. Respect for, and obedience to, laws deeply founded 
on popular customs (against murder, duelling, stealing, 
arson, violence to person, mayhem, etc. ). 
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b. Respect for, and obedience to, laws incorporating 
only recently approved social standards, e¢.g., against 
game-killing, liquor-buying, non-school attendance, etc. 

c. Active and large-minded participations in party 
politics. 

d. Addictions to political ‘cure-alls,” catchwords, 
boss-following, etc. 

e. Unwillingness adequately to support “ public utili- 
ties ”’—public schools, roads, fire-protection, etc. 

f. Many other civic traits or qualities. 


Are the objectives of civic education the same as 
those of moral education? 


This is a disturbing question to many educators. It 
is obvious that moral behaviors of approved kinds and 
civic behaviors of approved kinds have sometimes appar- 
ently close similarities. To break a national law presents 
many of the same characteristics as are involved in break- 
ing a family rule or a neighborhood convention. It is in 
accordance with prevailing usage to speak of “ civic hon- 
esty”’ or “ civic dishonesty,” no less than to use the terms 
honesty and dishonesty to denote certain highly concrete 
forms of misbehavior possible between husband and wife, 
employer and employee, student and teacher. 

For purposes of future curriculum making it seems of 
utmost importance that we should sharply differentiate 
the objectives of moral education from those of civic 
education. We have abundant sociological warrant for 
doing this in the contrasted types of social relationships 
that are, on the one hand, of the ‘“‘ small group”’ or face- 
to-face order, and on the other, in those large group rela- 
tionships which, in right or wrong degree, prevail within 
the modern city, the modern county, the modern nation, 
and within the modern confederacy of nations. 
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To produce moral relationships of nearly all the kinds 
which we still find in our intimate small group social life 
doubtless exercised the educative ingenuities of parents 
and leaders five hundred or perhaps even five thousand 
or more centuries ago, long before the eras of settled life 
had begun. In other words, among even the most primi- 
tive of peoples there always arise innumerable problems of 
producing and conserving qualities of honesty, truthful- 
ness, fidelity, loyalty, sympathy, toleration, and decency 
of many kinds, all of which probably enter into a scheme 
of moral education. 

On the other hand, it is only with the achievement of 
settled agricultural life and commerce, accompanying the 
building of cities and nations, that the social relationships 
to which the term “ civic”’ can properly be applied have 
come to the front. It is true that we still apply many of 
the terms expressive of moral virtues and vices to these 
relatively new civic situations. It is also true that to some 
extent the old moral relationships have become crystallized 
as statutes and even to some extent as constitutions, the 
upholding of which, as well as the infraction of which, are 
now essentially civic rather than moral matters. 

Nevertheless the fundamental differences still remain. 
The great bulk of morality still rests upon customs, con- 
ventions, and taboos, rather than upon statutes. The same 
is substantially true of numberless forms of neighborhood 
community behaviors, whether among young people or 
among their elders. In all these cases it is only certain 
extreme deviations from approved behavior that constitute 
infraction of law or that reach the point of claiming the 
attention of courts and legislators. 

For purposes of moral education the central fact is, 
probably, the actual or potential “ face-to-face” relation- 
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ships of those involved. In the case of civic education, 
however, the central fact for consideration is the non- 
contact and often complete impersonality of the social 
relationships involved. 

It is frequently alleged that if we were to increase 
school facilities, or even such adjuncts of schools as play- 
grounds, we should thereby lessen crime and vice. These 
are rarely trustworthy inferences from known facts. They 
commonly express beliefs that have only aspirational 
foundations. 

There is certainly no evidence as yet available to prove 
that either the expansion of any particular kind of school 
education or the provision of more or less interesting 
adjuncts, such as shopwork, playgrounds, medical inspec- 
tion, or other types, will have any notable effect upon the 
tate of crime or vice found in any given community. 

It is claimed that certain congested sections of cities 
produce more crime than other sections. It is, however, 
very superficial to contend that this congestion is the cause 
of crime. It is simply another case of reasoning post hoc 
ergo propter hoc. The facts are that the kinds of 
people by whom criminals are produced in numbers tend 
to congregate in districts characterized by floating popu- 
lation, deteriorating residences, and other qualities of 


social instability. 


Why, then, are educators so ready to use a variety 
of arguments about the reduction of crime in their 
campaigns for the elimination of illiteracy, the pro- 
motion of vocational education, the establishment 
of playgrounds and the like? 


We find here situations in which faiths must be utilized 
to the full in order to produce the kinds of growth and 
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reform in which well-meaning and at least moderately 
intelligent men and women engage. Naturally, as in all 
other corresponding fields, arguments are advanced for 
purposes of propaganda which may have little or no foun- 
dation in fact. In the absence of any other means this 
procedure is inevitable, and, of course, to be commended, 
providing the more intelligent promoters are aware of 
what they are doing. 


CHARTERS 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 


THE words “ vocational education ” are of recent adop- 
tion into the professional literature of American education. 

Nevertheless we have had some types of vocational 
schools for many years. Medical colleges are, of course, 
vocational schools. The United States Military Academy 
at West Point, and the several hundred normal schools 
or teachers colleges supported by the states, are public 
vocational schools. So are the “ land-grant ” colleges. 

From the standpoint of the public, at least, the “ busi- 
ness ” or “commercial ” schools, first established so exten- 
sively from fifty to twenty-five years ago as private 
schools, and later very generally organized as divisions of 
public high schools, were vocational schools. More than 
half a century ago states’ “‘ prisons” for young offenders 
were often labelled ‘industrial ” schools with the hope 
and intention of using them to teach juvenile delinquents 
“honest trades.” Philanthropy, too, began many years 
ago to establish ‘“‘ trades” or “technical” schools with 
the avowed intention of helping handicapped young 
people to learn trades or other vocational pursuits that 
would otherwise probably be inaccessible to them. 

In some cases, even before the middle of the last 
century, cities began to establish evening classes to teach 
drawing and other subjects supposed to be of value to 
apprentices or young journeymen in a variety of trades 
and commercial pursuits. The Y.M.C.A. and other organi- 
zations presently followed their example, until our larger 
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cities presented hundreds of apparently vocational courses, 
especially designed for young men and occasionally for 
young women. 


A. The Evolution of Vocational Education 


What was the condition of vocational education in 

schools at the opening of the nineteenth century? 

Very confused, inadequate, and inefficient. There 
existed no well-defined theory as to what was genuinely 
vocational education, except for a half-dozen professions. 
Many citizens as well as educators believed that the “ man- 
ual training’ and drawing courses offered in the public 
schools really constituted vocational training. Not a few 
educators, sympathetic with public demands for vocational 
education, were nevertheless unable to conceive of it except 
in academic terms—that is, in terms of book instruction, 
classroom drawing and problem solving, and laboratory 
exercises. Vocational training through directed participa- 
tions in productive work was alien to their notions of 
“education.” But most educators resolutely clung to the 
belief that “ trade-training,”’ “industrial education,” or 
other forms of realistic vocational training had no place 
in a public school system. 

About this time, however, substantial numbers of 
keen-sighted laymen had become vividly aware of certain. 
shortages in American life that could only be corrected 
by concerted efforts to promote systematic vocational edu- 
cation under either public or other control. They saw that 
few American boys were being prepared for the skilled 
trades. Apprenticeship as a means of vocational prepara- 
tion, which had never really flourished in the New World, 
was becoming still weaker under the various effects of 
industrial specialization, immigration, and the indifference 
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of masters, employers, and even journeymen in the indus- 
tries themselves. Disastrously large proportions of youths 
and young men “ drifted” for many valuable years, finally 
settling into the army of “ semi-skilled ” workers. These 
men saw, too, that from the standpoint of genuine voca- 
tional training the manual training of the upper grades 
and the shopwork of technical high schools was little more 
than a sorry jest. 


What were the beginnings of the twentieth cen- 
tury “ movement ” for vocational education? 


During the first decade of the twentieth century there 
was established ‘‘ The National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education.” This organization under- 
took a campaign of national enlightenment on such issues 
as the need for vocational education, the possibilities of 
having it supported at public expense, and the best ways 
and means of organizing it. Representatives of employers, 
labor, statesmanship, and public education took active parts 
in the annual conventions, which soon became vital means 
of arousing public interest. 

From 1906 to 1917 the National Society was success- 
ful in converting large numbers of American laymen and 
educators to beliefs in the desirability and practicability 
of publicly supported vocational training. Their most dra- 
matic achievement was the enactment of the so-called 
Smith-Hughes law by Congress in 1917, providing Federal 
aid for certain kinds of vocational education. 

The war and its after-effects deprived the movement 
of lay leadership, and left interested educators deeply 
engrossed with the difficult pedagogical and administrative 
problems of “making good” on the types of schools 
already established. 
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What have been the chief difficulties encountered 
in recent years in establishing vocational schools? 


The difficulty of greatest moment has been that of 
providing genuine, instead of pseudo, vocational training. 
In only a few cases, for example, have the so-called trade 
schools established under the Smith-Hughes Act really 
taught trades. They have taught only fragments of trades, 
or perhaps they have given instruction only in certain 
bodies of technical knowledge organized for the trade. 
Agricultural and homemaking schools have been exces- 
sively devoted to imparting information by academic 
methods rather than to training throughout in produc- 
tive employment. 

Other difficulties have been serious also. Most voca- 
tional schools of less than professional grade have opened 
their doors to young persons of fourteen or fifteen years 
of age—an age usually much too young for effective 
interests, under American conditions, in honest vocational 
training. Whenever these schools have been placed under 
the direction of academic educators—superintendents, 
principals, and in some cases teachers—no less interest 
and effort have been given to academic than to vocational 
studies—thus paralleling the errors of the earlier estab- 
lished technical high schools and commercial departments. 


From a sociological viewpoint how should we 
define vocational education? 


We should see in it something much more extensive 
than vocational education in schools. 

First, we should recognize that every adult in the 
United States has already had some kind and some degree 
of vocational training, whether he has ever attended a 
particular kind of school or not. In other words, all of 
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the nearly seventy million men and women who work on 
our farms, in our homes, factories, stores, and mines, 
and on our railways and ships, as well as in the profes- 
sions, have had some kind of vocational training— 
good or bad, complete or incomplete, well adapted or 
poorly adapted. 

Of these seventy millions, perhaps four million re- 
ceived reasonably good vocational training in vocational 
schools—schools of law, engineering, pharmacy, stenog- 
raphy, teaching, and the like. 

Perhaps three or four million more were fairly well 
trained through organized apprenticeship—in plumbing, 
printing, engraving, watch repairing, locomotive engineer- 
ing, and the like. 

Of the remaining sixty or more millions it can truly 
be said that they have been the beneficiaries of no system- 
atic vocational training, but have been left rather to the 
methods of pick-up training, to the miscalled ‘‘ school of 
experience,” or to haphazard self-education. Among these 
victims of pick-up training must be included nearly all 
our factory workers, miners, salespeople, farmers, and 
homemakers, besides not a few teachers, trade-workers, 
and clerks. 


B. Present Conditions of Vocational Education 


Are the prevailing methods now employed in voca- 
tional education in the United States sufficient? 


Probably not in vocations other than the professions ; 
but unfortunately we have few standards or criteria by 
which to measure their actual efficiency. 

The most satisfactory judgments can be formed by 
considering the methods through which, in any given 
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vocation, persons now rise to optimum competency in the 
performance of that vocation. 

For example, there: are in the United States, at the 
present time, substantially 150,000 practising physicians. 
The annual turnover in this profession is probably in the 
neighborhood of 5000. There exist some seventy medical 
colleges devoted. to. the training of physicians. These have 
been frequently examined, and in most cases are under 
the leadership of men of high. scientific and professional 
standing. By most available criteria we can say that medi- 
cal education in the United States is highly efficient, even 
though from the: standpoint of those seeking such training 
it may seem very prolonged and expensive. 

In contrast, we may consider the methods by which 
carpenters reach various. stages of vocational competency 
under present conditions in this country. There are prac- 
tically no schools anywhere in America for the training 
of carpenters. A few philanthropic ventures, still some- 
what experimental, are now in operation in certain cities. 
Organized apprenticeship as a means of training carpenters 
is alleged by most students to be in a state of decrepitude. 
There is some evidence that not more than one out of five 
of the men that now finally make carpentry a steady call- 
ing have reached the stage of journeymanship through 
organized apprenticeship. Under most conditions it is 
certain that large proportions of carpenters now found 
in the United States, and that still larger proportions of 
those to be found here twenty years hence, will have 
reached such stages of competency as they exhibit through 
the types of “ pick-up” education. This means that large 
proportions of carpenters. who eventually find their way 
into unions, have begun as aids or assistant workers in 
the simple building operations, in villages, on farms, and 
in various types of mills. Gradually they learned the 
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“tricks of the trade.” Under the pressure of foremen 
they have slowly improved in skills of various definable 
kinds. Sometimes they have profited from night classes 
to acquire some technical knowledge related to the practice 
of carpentry. Eventually they—or at least such of them 
as survived these wasteful and hazardous methods of 
self-education—became accepted into the craft by employ- 
ers and perhaps, during some period of labor disturbance, 
into the unions. 


Has the American public accepted in principle pub- 
lic support of most forms of vocational education 
in schools? 


Yes, and the indications that this is so are many. In 
the first place, for many years rapidly increased amounts of 
public money have been spent upon so-called commercial 
education. Much of this has in fact been only partially 
vocational, either in method or in the purposes held by 
educational authorities. But from the standpoint of the 
employing public, as well as from the standpoint of tax- 
payers, parents, and other patrons of the schools, this 
commercial education has been regarded as truly vocational 
and its support from the proceeds of taxation has gradu- 
ally come to claim as complete public approval as any 
other form of school education. 

Again it must be remembered that the Smith-Hughes 
Act, by which Federal aid is given to forms of education 
defined in various specific vocational terms, was passed 
unanimously by both houses of Congress in 1917. Under 
the terms of that act any forms of industrial, home eco- 
nomics, or agricultural education which meet certain stand- 
ards of practical utility can be aided out of Federal funds. 
Little local opposition to the establishment of schools 
under this act has been encountered wherever educational 
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authorities have been willing to take the initiative in pro- 
posing what seemed promising plans for such schools. 


Is there yet, however, a well-established conviction 
on the part of American educators that industrial 
education should be supported at public expense? 


Here we have a marked exception to the principle 
previously expressed. A careful reading of the utterances 
of progressive educators will show little or no opposition 
to the provision of commercial, homemaking, and agri- 
cultural education at public expense. On the other hand, 
very few academic educators, including superintendents 
of schools, seem willing to encourage the promotion of 
what is sometimes called trade education, but which is 
more properly to be considered as vocational education 
for the industrial callings, at public expense. This hostility 
amounts to a superstition in the case of those educators 
who are hostile to what they often call the present indus- 
trial system—a hostility that surely has no better founda- 
tion than would hostility to the present agricultural, 
commercial, or professional systems have. Even Doctor 
Dewey has expressed his distrust of vocational training for 
the highly subdivided industrial callings evolved in modern 
manufacture, mining, and transportation—wherein capital, 
tools, and regimentation of workers on large scales 
are fostered. 

The slogan “let industry train its own workers” is 
often used by educators who would not think of applying 
a similar principle to agricultural, medical, stenographic, 
or homemaking education. It is here contended that edu- 
cational, and to some extent prevalent lay, attitudes 
towards industrial education for the factory, mining, and 
transportation callings amount to an unjustifiable 
superstition. 
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What’s wrong with publicly supported trade or 
other industrial schools in the United States? 


Following the awakening of an intense interest in 
publicly supported industrial education as early as the first 
years of the twentieth century, there took place a consider- 
able development of several types of industrial education 
under private or public support. Within the last eight 
years these developments have been extensively co6rdi- 
nated and in some ways standardized under the operation 
of the act providing federal aid for several forms of voca- 
tional education already referred to as the Smith-Hughes 
Act. As a consequence, in many parts of the country, 
and especially in the larger centres of population, are now 
to be found a wide range of evening school offerings 
of trade or other industrial extension teaching, and a 
moderate development of full-time day trade or indus- 
trial schools. 

In some instances there has been effected substantial 
amounts of codperation between employers and employed 
workers in the development and standardization of the 
work of these schools. 

Nevertheless it is doubtful whether the United States 
can claim to have as yet any more than a very slightly 
effective scheme of industrial vocational education, espe- 
cially in those areas where apprenticeship is still but 
meagrely developed. 

Any adequate examination of our present situation 
with regard to industrial education for vocational pur- 
poses would necessitate separate consideration of the 
evening schools, the part-time day extension schools, the 
continuation schools, the full-time technical schools, and 
the full-time trade schools. 
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What disastrously wrong belief or superstition 
still prevails among Americans regarding the pro- 
vision of vocational education at public expense? 


This: that vocational schools should as far as practi- 
cable be established in, or adjacent to, existing secondary 
schools in order to permit of maximum attendance by 
pupils living at home. 

Any careful study of the distribution of vocations in 
America will readily convince any careful observer that 
provision of vocational schools close to the homes of most 
of their pupils is utterly impracticable outside of largest 
cities. No one now asks that medical colleges, West Point, 
and engineering colleges be provided for each village. It 
must ultimately be seen that somewhat similar conditions 
confront us when seeking suitable areas of administration 
and suitable centres for location, of schools of printing, 
machine shop practice, acetylene welding, and thousands 
of other lines of vocational training for which we shall 
some day have made provision at public expense. 

Suppose the state of Ohio decides to establish some 
really good vocational schools of automobile repairing. 
There are probably from 15,000 to 20,000 mechanics 
required in Ohio for that vocation. Annual recruiting 
seems not to exceed one thousand new workers. Probably 
ten good schools of automobile repairing would adequately 
serve the entire state of Ohio. Where should these be 
located? Certainly not in each small village. 


Is the present system of school education for voca- 
tions in America undemocratic? 


Yes, it is probably much more undemocratic than any 
other phase of our public or private school system. Such a 
conclusion derives from considerations similar to these: 

Assume a child born into the world with a high “ intel- 
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ligence quotient ” and also favored by prosperous parental 
circumstances. Such a youth, under American conditions, 
now proceeds through elementary and secondary schools 
without much difficulty, and at the end of the secondary 
school period, or perhaps after two or four years of liberal 
college education, he selects a vocation (usually a pro- 
fession or some form of business leadership) and then 
faces the problem of being prepared for such a calling. 
He finds at his disposal a large number of well-developed 
professional schools. If he is especially interested in busi- 
ness leadership, he may find only very primitive schools 
as yet in that field, but there exist many opportunities 
for more or less organized apprenticeship for him. In 
other words, American society has provided for those 
persons favored by superior ability and superior envi- 
ronment a vast range of highly developed facilities for 
vocational training. 

Contrast with such a person one whose natural abilities 
are not much above if they are not indeed below the 
average, and who furthermore is handicapped by inferior 
family economic conditions. Such an individual, on com- 
pleting all of the general education that either he can 
assimilate or that his economic circumstances permit him 
to indulge in, then seeks opportunities for vocational train- 
ing somewhere between fourteen and eighteen years of 
age. He finds open to him a fairly well-developed system 
of commercial education for the typewriting and book- 
keeping callings—fields of work which are now almost 
wholly preémpted by young women. Outside of these he 
finds almost no satisfactory vocational schools available. 

He may seek an avenue of vocational training through 
apprenticeship. Here he finds only a few trades with 
organized systems of apprenticeship, and in many instances 
these are hedged about by a variety of restrictions. 
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On the other hand, he finds open to him hundreds of 
opportunities to become an unspecialized operative or 
industrial worker at what are often very attractive wages 
for juvenile workers. But in no one of the hundreds of 
fields that he may enter does he find organized means of 
vocational education. Under the pressure of foremen, 
and sometimes with the aid of fellow workers, he acquires 
some of the more obvious and simple techniques. If he is 
unusually observant and imitative, and not easily dis- 
couraged, he may eventually become a fairly professional 
worker, but he will be wholly dependent upon his own 
efforts for this purpose. 

But this “ pick-up ” vocational training is probably in 
very high degree destructive of morale, initiative, and 
talent. It wastes time and energy and ambition probably 
to disastrous degrees. 


What’s wrong with the present teaching of intro- 
ductory shopwork for boys in the public schools of 
the United States? 


Some fifty years ago attempts were begun in the more 
advanced educational circles looking to the introduction 
of shopwork for boys in elementary and high schools. 
Under such names as “ the manual training movement,” 
“the sloyd movement,” “ the manual training high school 
movement,” and “the industrial arts education move- 
ment,” a great variety of experimental attempts have been 
made to introduce such shopwork. 

Unfortunately, the actual objectives or purposes of 
this work have never been well validated in educational 
theory or science. A large proportion of educators as 
well as laymen concerned in the early stages of every shop- 
work movement believed that they were laying the foun- 
dations for certain kinds of efficiency in a variety of 
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manual trades. From 1870 to the present time laymen 
have continued to look upon any shopwork as somehow 
having vocational significance, notwithstanding that dur- 
ing the last two decades most thoughtful educators have 
realized that, except in specialized trade schools, the vari- 
ous kinds of shopwork offered in schools of general edu- 
cation had little or no significance towards actual vocational 
training, and small amounts towards vocational guidance. 

Nevertheless, on the whole, shopwork has prospered 
in our more progressive schools. For many years, manual 
training offered to boys from twelve to sixteen years of 
age was heavily formalized with abstract exercises rather 
than productive projects. Since, however, in most cases 
only two hours’ instruction a week could be provided 
because of limitations of equipment, most of the boys 
taking it, coming as they did from urban environments, 
were not unduly bored, and in the large majority of 
instances they were doubtless keenly interested. 

With the coming of demands for bona fide industrial 
training for trades and factory pursuits in public schools 
as early as 1906, it became more than ever evident that the 
shopwork of the upper grades, or of the high schools, 
could not be justified on the grounds of its contributions 
to vocational efficiency. Then began a search for an 
educational theory to justify such work on grounds other 
than vocational. 

While much progress has been made in elaborating 
theories of educational values for our practical arts, there 
still remains much to be done. We have, at the present 
time, no satisfactory standards, for example, as to whether 
the amateur spirit should be dominant in such shopwork, 
whether the same types of work should be prescribed for 
all boys, or whether, indeed, some boys might not be 
entirely exempted from any shopwork. We have no 
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satisfactory bases of differentiation of standards of 
achievement for country boys, on the one hand, as against 
city boys on the other. 


C. Methods of Vocational Education 

What are some of the prevailing defects of educa- 

tional theory with regard to vocational education 

now held by educators? 

Nearly all prominent educators in the United States 
are the products of systems of training almost exclusively 
academic, in which emphasis has always been upon learn- 
ing from books and from laboratory presentations of tech- 
nical knowledge. Most of these men, therefore, are unpre- 
pared to deal in any realistic fashion with the requirements 
of vocational training for those vocations which involve 
little technical knowledge and in contrast with large 
amounts of practical skill. Hence, educators of this aca- 
demic type almost invariably propose schemes for training 
for the vocations which are excessively bookish and 
abstract. They also tend strongly to impose upon experi- 
mental vocational schools traditional academic require- 
ments as to time, school methods, and the like. For 
example, in early stages of the recent movement for 
industrial education, almost every program of training was 
recommended to be established on the basis of a four-year 
curriculum. Any proposal that six months might prove 
ample for purposes of training for certain of the well- 
subdivided industrial and trade vocations would have been 
met with incredulity. 


What is the most universal defect of method to be 

discovered in the early stages of practically every 

form of vocational education? 

When schools undertake vocational education of almost 
any variety the tendency is to devote themselves to instruc- 
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tion in technical knowledge, with neglect of the use of 
practical experience as a means of training. It seems prob- 
able that this weakness has always characterized vocational 
education in schools. 

One explanation of this tendency is that nearly all 
so-called vocational schools have first been organized either 
to prepare for, or to supplement, apprenticeship. Certainly 
the early medical colleges and law colleges were designed 
to supplement apprenticeship, rather than to train fully for 
the professional work. On the other hand, nearly all forms 
of early trade school training seem to have been designed 
to give technical knowledge in anticipation of the practical 
acquisitions of apprenticeship to be acquired later. Sub- 
stantially the same thing has universally been true of 
so-called commercial education. Rarely has it prepared in 
any considerable measure directly for the exercise of any 
particular commercial vocation, but rather it has presup- 
posed that the individual would acquire practical experi- 
ence through participation, on something of an apprentice- 
ship basis, in the vocation, and that the prior acquisition 
of some technical knowledge would constitute valuable 
foundational acquisitions for such participations. 


What, then, has been the usual history of voca- 
tional schools as regards provision for, or integra- 
tion with, practical training as a means to complete 
vocational proficiency? 


As stated above, nearly all early vocational schools 
(with the possible exception of nursing schools as estab- 
lished subsequent to the time of Florence Nightingale) 
have organized themselves at the outset as schools of 
instruction in technical knowledge, either in anticipation 
of apprenticeship, or subsequent to apprenticeship. 
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Almost invariably, however, it has been found that 
related apprenticeship has been of steadily declining effec- 
tiveness, and consequently that the vocational schools must 
progressively develop facilities for practical training. It 
seems probable, for example, that one hundred years ago 
large proportions of the students attending lectures in 
medical colleges had earlier obtained practical experience 
as aids or pupils to practicing physicians. Later, however, 
increasing numbers of students sought medical college 
training without such apprenticeship, and gradually the 
medical colleges were forced to recognize that unless they 
themselves provided facilities for anatomical studies, clini- 
cal observation, and interne practice, their work would be 
very ineffective. From this perception we can trace the 
rise of the modern medical college with its abundant facili- 
ties for acquiring vocational efficiency through practical 
participations of various sorts, ranging from laboratory 
autopsies to clinical practice. 

The evolution of normal schools seems to give much 
the same history. For many years these gave no practical 
training through practice schools. A large proportion 
of their students had previously had some teaching experi- 
ence, however, and on this the technical instruction of the 
normal school was largely based. Indeed, in the case of 
English training colleges, it was a prerequisite that the 
students should previously have served as “ pupil teachers,” 
which service constituted practically an apprenticeship 
in teaching. 

In the course of time, however, in both England and 
this country, it came to be seen that the training institu- 
tions themselves must provide for training in practical 
experience and must also integrate such practical training 
into the technical knowledge imparted. Thus have appeared 
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our practice schools as necessary adjuncts to our normal 
training schools. 


Does training for the industrial and agricultural 
vocations seem to repeat the essential stages in the 
history. of professional education as regards prac- 
tical participation? 

Yes. Nearly all industrial and agricultural schools 
so called are first of all schools of technical instruction. 
These can sometimes presuppose substantial amounts of 
practical experience, as in the case of agricultural schools 
serving farmers’ sons. True extension teaching of the 
kind given in evening schools under the auspices of the 
Y.M.C.A. and other similar agencies can also usually 
presuppose practical experience in the vocation itself. Day 
technical schools for industrial or trade callings, however, 
can usually no more presuppose valuable practical experi- 
ence than did the earlier engineering colleges. Under these 
conditions large proportions of the less able students prob- 
ably endeavor to assimilate technical knowledge to little 
or no purpose. It seems a reasonable hypothesis that stu- 
dents of exceptional intelligence or capacity for abstract 
thinking can assimilate large amounts of technical knowl- 
edge, and give it practical application in connection with 
the acquisition of practical experience later. If this should 
prove to be true, then we can say of technical schools which 
give little or no practical training, that they probably 
serve to good advantage their abler students, but consti- 
tute a waste of effort for their less able students. 

Everywhere now, of course, bona fide agricultural and 
industrial schools are endeavoring to develop facilities for 
training in practical experience, as well as facilities for 
giving technical knowledge. No careful student of voca- 
tional education can doubt that the future belongs to that 
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type of school that will most completely combine training 
through practical participation with instruction in techni- 
cal knowledge closely correlated to practical experience. 


What defects characterize early attempts at pro- 
fessional education for certain new types of profes- 
sions? 

Unquestionably the most serious handicaps to prelimi- 
nary education for the new professions lies in the unwilling- 
ness of educators either to differentiate such professional 
training or to base it upon anything like careful job-analysis 
of the requirements of-the vocation itself. This seems 
to have been true of the preparation for the vocations of 
agricultural leadership, to provide which should, of course, 
be the prevailing function of the typical American agri- 
cultural college. It is certainly true that large proportions 
of the graduates of these colleges eventually become 
teachers of secondary agriculture, experiment station 
workers, analysts, or followers of other callings involv- 
ing quasi-professional responsibilities and opportunities. 
‘Nevertheless, it is rare to find curricula of professional 
training distinctively organized to prepare for these respec- 
tive lines in the light of carefully tested job-analysis. 

Similar weaknesses seem to characterize many of the 
usual collegiate curricula of professional training for 
journalism and for business. 


What other tendencies in the work of professional 
Colleges in the United States are still open to 
question? 


Most types of professional colleges in the United States 
seem to be doing fairly high-grade work and, at any rate 
as far as the public is concerned, their objectives seem to 
be well defined and pursued systematically. 
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On the other hand, there are certain recent tendencies 
in professional education that may prove to be in decid- 
edly wrong directions. In the estimation of the present 
writer the growing disposition of most types of profes- 
sional schools to insist on prolonged general education 
as prerequisite to the commencement of professional train- 
ing is founded upon wrong hypotheses. It is natural that 
professional schools should desire to procure students best 
able to carry on their professional work by insisting on a 
prerequisite of two or more years of liberal college edu- 
cation. This purpose seems to be achieved. It seems 
probable, however, that the grounds usually urged for 
defending this practice are not well chosen. The assump- 
tion that prolonged liberal education constitutes in some 
way a better preparation for professional education is of 
doubtful validity. What really happens, probably, is that 
the process of collegiate education operates selectively in 
eliminating persons least qualified for any kind of higher 
study. That professional college which would freely accept 
persons entering the modern liberal arts college would, of 
course, get many incompetent students along with its com- 
petent ones. If now such a college insists on taking only 
persons who have achieved to liberal college graduation, 
then it would be dealing with a much more highly selected 
group, even though the four years of general education 
were in no significant way related to future voca- 
tional competency. 


What should be the first and most important prin- 
ciple to be observed in providing for systematic 
vocational education by means of schools? 


This is to determine the actual scope of the vocation 
as practiced in the commercial world of today or as it is 
likely to be practiced during the next decade or two, and 
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then to adjust all of the training processes to the limits 
of such vocation. 

This is a principle that academic educators will find 
exceedingly difficult to observe. They will balk at the 
serious work of making reliable predictions as to the prob- 
able futures of vocations which are now found to be diffi- 
cult of analysis. They will greatly prefer to teach “ general 
principles ’’ rather than the specific practices and the act- 
ual functional vocational knowledge required in the 
vocation. 

Nowhere is this better seen than in current sporadic 
attempts to teach salesmanship. The term salesmanship is 
commonly used in the singular, as though descriptive of 
a general vocation or else of certain bodies of knowledge 
which are capable of being conveyed. 

The actual facts open to any critical observer, of course, 
are that “salesmanship”? no more denotes specific func- 
tions than does such a word as “ professionalism.” No 
one would think of trying to prepare simultaneously for 

the professions of electrical engineer, physician, and lawyer 
_ by identical courses of instruction and training; yet that 
is exactly what is being attempted today under the guise 
of teaching “ salesmanship,” in which it seems to be tacitly 
assumed that a person trained or instructed up to some 
point will then be better prepared to sell either automobiles 
or shoes, bonds or laces, by virtue of such training. 

These notions are, of course, no more fantastic than 
were those that some decades ago were entertained in 
the field of manual training, in which it was believed that 
the essential principles of mechanics, vocational drawing, 
or vocational mathematics—e.g., “ trade mathematics ”— 
could be taught without any specific reference to such 
unlike trades as carpentry, bricklaying, and tailoring. 
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If we are to succeed in organizing vocational education 
in whole or in part for specific vocations of salesmanship 
through schools, then courses and curricula for this pur- 
pose must be developed in accordance with strict job- 
analysis of those vocations as practiced today. It will 
easily be found, for example, that there are probably at 
least one hundred distinctive selling vocations in any large 
city, which, as far as useful knowledge and experience are 
concerned, are as unlike as the vocations of pharmacy, 
news-paper editing, veterinary surgery, and teaching of 
high school Latin. 


CHAPTER XI 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH AMERICAN EDUCATION 
IN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE? 


S1ncE the popularizing of writing, and conspicuously 
since the invention of printing, every people interested in 
the promotion of school education has naturally made the 
teaching of the written (and printed) vernacular the pri- 
mary purpose of school work in the earlier years unless, 
as in medieval Europe or nineteenth century China, the 
vernacular was less well organized than was a widely 
used language of “ scholarship.” 

And wherever a people has been conscious that rich 
stores of valuable knowledge and ideal are to be found 
expressed in an alien tongue—as in the case of the 
Japanese of today and of the English in the seventeenth 
century—then the teaching of that foreign language 

becomes one of the two or three major purposes of sec- 
ondary and higher education as designed for intellectual 
and professional leaders. 

Under these conditions the teaching of literature seems 
always to occupy an accessory, if not incidental, place in 
school education. Literary selections become the anatomi- 
cal materials of language instruction and training. The 
literature of a people insensibly becomes conceived of as 
the classical literature of that people. 

American elementary schools have always made the 
teaching of reading, writing, spelling, and composition 
their essential staples, along with arithmetic. American 
secondary schools inherited from Europe strong convic- 
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passage through the gateways of Latin, Greek, and, as 
often thought, French and German. Only very recently 
have educators in either level of school thought it desir- 
able or practicable to teach vernacular or other literature 
except as a means, and often as a corpus vile, to lan- 
guage study. 

There exists a very general conviction today that the 
teaching of several phases of English language, of Eng- 
lish literature, and of the foreign languages is a good deal 
of a mess. Any critical examination of text-books and 
pedagogic articles in these fields will show that the actual 
values of most of our school requirements and offerings, 
above the simpler phases of the three arts of silent reading, 
spelling, and handwriting, must yet be taken largely on 
faith. Why teach English grammar? Is the teaching of 
Latin worth while? Of what value are our present super- 
ficial high school achievements in French? Are the Sisy- 
phean labors of high school and college teachers of English 
composition really worth a fraction of what they cost? 
Are our less able pupils deriving any lasting profit from 
their instruction in English classics in high schools? These 
are among the unanswered questions of current educa- 
tional thought. 


Within the fields of English language and litera- 

ture, what is probably the most fundamental defect 

in school objectives today? 

It is here contended that such a major defect is found 
in our persistent failure to separate radically these two 
fields of study. 

In our lower grades, literature study is still more or 
less mixed with the teaching of the mechanics of reading, 
composition, and so-called language lessons, The very 

19 
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term “ reading’ sometimes means “‘ literature,” and some- 
times training in the mechanics of oral or silent reading. 

In our high schools one or more teachers almost invari- 
ably specialize in “ English ’—but the term itself, and 
to a disastrous extent even the announced courses and 
projects under that head, give no clear indication as to 
their distinctive objectives. In colleges and universities 
courses may be distinctive but they are usually combined 
in one department. 

No one should question, of course, the right and 
obligation of teachers of the several phases of English 
language—syntax, rhetoric, written composition, pronun- 
ciation, derivation, philology, public speaking, and the 
like—to use any literary selections which will serve their 
purposes. But the assumption that literature is thus taught 
is sO erroneous as to constitute a disastrous shortcoming 
in American education. 

It will here be assumed, therefore, that one of the 
most important current reforms in the direction of estab- 
lishing scientific standards of purpose or objective in edu- 
cation is the disentanglement of the two highly unlike 
aggregations of studies that we now commonly include 
under the term “ English.” 


A. The English Language Studies 


The English language studies should properly be sub: 
divided into four major types, according as the controlling 
purposes are: (a) to apprehend oral English more effec: 
tively than is provided for by household and neighborhooc¢ 
education; (b) to produce or express oral English more 
effectively than is assured by extra-school agencies 
(c) to apprehend written and printed English effectively 
and (d) to produce written and printed English. 

As yet very few and only fragmentary proposals have 
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been made for training units in the apprehension of oral 
English, at least for persons with English as a mother 
tongue. 

Training and instructional courses in the production 
of oral English have, from time to time, been developed 
under such distinctive designations as: oral reading, plat- 
form speaking; reciting or elocution; pronunciation, 
enunciation; inflection, voice culture; oral composition; 
oral syntax; and others. 

Latterly, the obnoxious term “ oral composition ” has 
been coming into use, notwithstanding that the actual objec- 
tives which are capable of definition under it are as yet 
extremely vague. 

The most acute current problems of the teaching of 
oral English have to do not so much with the qualities of 
the objectives sought, as with their quantitative aspects. 

For example, every person reared by English-speak- 
ing parents can pronounce English up to some standard 
of intelligibility and elegance. By what means are we to 
determine whether he still exhibits shortages that should 
be corrected by systematic school education? 

Again, it will be freely conceded that from the stand- 
point of her ability to make herself understood by her 
equals (in age, social station, experience, etc.), any first 
year high school girl student is substantially 100 per cent. 
perfect in her use of the mother-tongue. Obviously, then, 
if we decide that she needs additional training in this field 
it must be to meet demands that will ultimately be imposed 
upon her from other sources than her social peers, at 
least as respects “ give and take” speech or ordinary con- 
versational English. 

Therefore, the problem lying back of the making of 
courses in any phase of oral English is the determination 
of the standards of proficiency sought. Obviously, any 
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person can be trained to higher standards of profi- 
ciency. What is the social need for this additional train- 
ing, however? 

At the outset it is suggested that this problem necessi- 
tates the employment of case-type methods of analysis. 
For example, in any entering high school class there are 
some persons who are considerably above the average in 
intelligence for this age level, just as there are some per- 
sons who are considerably below that average. In view 
of probable future circumstances, what should each group 
be encouraged to take in the way of systematic training 
within such subject-matter fields as: pronunciation ; inflec- 
tion, oral syntax, platform speaking, and other branches ? 


What is chiefly wrong with the English language 
studies now taught in American elementary and 
secondary schools? 


It is commonly believed that the English language 
studies in our schools suffer chiefly from faulty methods 
of teaching. It seems much more probable, however, that 
they suffer most from inadequate, if not wrong, con- 
ceptions of purpose. 

Historically, the English language studies seem for- 
merly to have stood out in relief; but in recent years, 
owing to increase of interest in the teaching of literature 
in our various schools, there has been steady progress in 
the development of courses and departments under the 
general term “ English.” One effect of this evolution, as 
already noted, has been considerably to merge the teach- 
ing of the English language studies with English litera- 
ture, a type of correlation which surely has very little to 
justify it, and one which has certainly served to obscure 
the concrete objectives desirable for the English lan- 
guage studies. 
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It is submitted, therefore, that the first and most 
important reform to be effected in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools is that of completely dissociating the two 
fundamental subjects of English literature and English 
language. The primary purpose of the language studies is 
to train for what should be well-recognized and highly 
definitive varieties of performance ability. 

The next step should be somewhat more conscious and 
purposive analysis of the various component studies enter- 
ing into the aggregate here called the “ English language 
studies.” The most important first segregation is as 
between written English and oral English. In each of these 
major divisions the next most important division may be 
between English as used for expression and English as it 
must be apprehended. Following this analysis we shall have 
such branches, under the head of written expression, as 
handwriting, spelling, punctuation, friendly letter writing, 
business letter writing, editorial writing, “fine” writing, 
and others. Under the head of apprehension of the writ- 
ten language we have silent reading, one phase of oral 
reading, and other possible branches to be developed. 

The most confused field at present is that of oral 
English. Oral expression opens the way to such divisions 
as conversational expression, pronunciation, enunciation, 
inflection, oral reading, platform speaking, and other 
varieties which are to some extent being apprehended in 
the business world. Of the apprehension of oral English 
we need say nothing at this time. 


What are some prevailing errors of educational 
belief regarding the objectives of oral reading? 


For many generations oral reading has been the gate- 
way not merely to silent reading but also in former times 
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to the preparation of those superior members of any local 
community who could, in the absence of books and news- 
papers, read aloud to their fellows in the congregation, in 
the political meeting, in epistolary correspondence, or on 
the street. 

The tradition that drill in oral reading is the best 
method of training people in silent reading still persists, 
notwithstanding some excellent demonstrations of effective 
methods of teaching silent reading without resorting at all 
to class drill in oral reading. 

There remain, too, many ill-founded beliefs that oral 
reading constitutes an effective device for the teaching of 
pronunciation, that it somehow greatly increases vocabu- 
lary mastery, and that in some obscure way, it “‘socializes ”’ 
certain of the other learning processes. 

There can be little doubt now that all of these beliefs 
are largely traditions surviving from the time when two 
of the largest functions of elementary schools were, on the 
one hand, to train all persons in silent reading through 
the only means then known, of drill in oral reading, and, 
on the other, to produce those selected leaders whose duty 
it should be to read aloud with at least a high degree of 
intelligibility, if not dramatic expression. 

Obviously, these needs have long been obsolescent. 
Beyond the third grade at least, we have now no need of 
utilizing oral reading as a means of teaching silent read- 
ing. Again, modern society provides comparatively few 
demands for good oral reading, and doubtless the training 
of the few specialists who must use oral reading voca- 
tionally should, if necessary, be provided in the few types 
of vocational schools, such as normal schools, theological 
seminaries, and the like, in which the learners have a genu- 
ine need of acquiring superior proficiencies in oral reading. 
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What, then, should be the place of oral reading as 
a subject of study and drill in our public schools? 


In the first place it still seems justifiable to use oral 
reading as a means of teaching silent reading for all 
pupils in the first three or four grades. Beyond this it 
is the writer’s present conviction that oral reading should 
be offered in the upper grades and in both junior and 
senior high schools only as an elective study, and on very 
much ‘the same basis as vocal music—namely, something 
to be taught as a fine amateur accomplishment, and admis- 
sion to classes in which should be restricted only to those 
who manifest genuine talents in these fields. 


What is most wrong with the teaching of written 

composition? 

Perhaps the most fundamental thing that is wrong 
with the teaching of written composition today is the fact 
that in the every-day world people do not compose written 
compositions in the abstract and purposeless manner called 
for by the schools. 

In the world of actual affairs men frequently write 
friendly letters, and sometimes business letters. Special 
classes of men write editorials, sermons, and newspaper 
articles. In high school and college, students are espe- 
cially called upon to write examinations. 

In each of these situations the standards of composi- 
tion vary largely from the standards in other fields. In 
each case standards of achievement are quite specifically 
adapted to the ends in view. 

It is suggested, therefore, that progressive schools 
should abandon general courses designated by such repel- 
lent terms as “ written composition ”’ and substitute there- 
for a variety of courses, each designed to train directly for 
some one type of functional performance, as that is found 
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in the world of real work. In the early grades, certainly, 
all children should be taught well the art of friendly 
letter writing. Occasionally, from the sixth grade onward, 
and perhaps into college grades, students should be trained 
in the art of examination writing. It may not be amiss 
in high schools to offer a short elective course in editorial 
writing. In liberal colleges there might be good reasons 
for offering one or more courses in poetic composition— 
in the expectation, of course, that these would be elected 
by only a few specially talented students. Certainly in 
schools of journalism professional courses in news writ- 
ing, editorial writing, and contribution writing will be 
provided, as well as, perhaps, courses of short story writ- 
ing. It might even be suggested that students in scientific 
schools should be given some short intensive courses in 
the kinds of composition that may prove of profit in pro- 
ducing scientific articles. 

It will be urged that there are certain fundamentals 
that are common to all forms of composition. It is sub- 
mitted that beyond such essentials as handwriting, spell- 


ing, and some very elemental phases of capitalization and 
punctuation, the current usage of the world of men and 
women indicates very few such universal essentials. Tra- 
ditional dogmas to the contrary seem to be probably largely 
the inventions of pedants. 

There seems to be every indication that the finer 
expressional qualities of a rhetorical nature, such as those 
commonly indicated by the word “ style,” can best be pro- 
duced when the writer has reached the point where he is 
eager to communicate to a real or imagined audience on 
the assumption that he has something of importance to 
say to such audience. In the absence of such pressure it 
seems exceedingly doubtful whether valuable stylistic 
qualities are capable of being produced by systematic 
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training, however prolonged and rigorous. The testimony 
of the teachers of written composition in our high schools 
and colleges indicates great discouragement as to possible 
achievements in these fields under the dominance of present 
purposes and methods. 


Is there a place for the systematic study of gram- 
mar in our public schools? 


There is undoubtedly such a place. By systematic 
grammar is here meant, not any modifications of language 
lessons based merely upon use of the terminology of 
grammar, but rather a systematic study of the structure 
of our English language. 

It seems highly probable that such a study is of no 
value whatever to students of less than median intelligence. 
it is probably also of little or no value to pupils of superior 
intelligence who have as yet developed no substantial 
interests in linguistic proficiency. 

The systematic study of formal grammar, therefore, 
should be offered as an elective in junior and senior high 
schools to those coming from whatever sources who have 
acquired genuine interests in the subject and are able to 
show decided progress as a result of their election of 
such courses. 

The foregoing questions suggest but a few of the 
hundreds of specific problems that remain as yet inade- 
quately analyzed in the broad field of the English language 
studies. The following questions seem to point the way to 
others that deserve exacting study from the standpoint 
of educational values. 

1. Is it desirable that much more attention should be 
paid to the teaching of English pronunciation in our pub- 
lic schools? If so, for what classes of learners especially ? 

2. Does the history of the teaching of English gram- 
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mar give ground for believing that the studies of grammar 
promote the use of more precise and effective English? 
If so, for what classes of learners in particular? 

3. What is now wrong with the teaching of English 
“language lessons” in our elementary schools, and espe- 
cially in cases where such studies employ relatively much 
of the terminology of grammar? 

4. What place should be found in public education 
for the teaching of platform speaking? 

5. In recent years the term “oral composition” is 
being extensively used to designate certain high school 
offerings. Are there valid objectives to be included under 
this term, or should its use be abandoned? 

6. Formerly, it was customary to offer in academies 
and secondary schools a course called “ voice training.” 
Are there now any valid reasons for offering sucha course? 

7. Should typewriting now be an encouraged elective 
in grades six to nine? 


B. English Literature Studies 


The American people are steadily increasing the range 
and amounts of their reading. It is not certain that any 
corresponding advance has taken place in the quality of 
that reading during recent decades. The sale of magazines 
and newspapers devoted to light diversional reading has 
certainly enormously increased in recent years. The cir- 
culation of fiction seems likewise to have multiplied. On 
the other hand, the circulation of magazines and books 
devoted to the higher forms of literature and allied read- 
ing seems not to have increased in the same ratio as our 
schooling and wealth. 
Hasty conclusions. as to the significance of these con- 
ditions are apt to be wrong, however. It may be that no 
less large proportions of Americans are today reading 
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serious literature than formerly in our history. It is an 
entirely plausible supposition that the millions of persons 
who now buy our cheaper magazines, newspapers, and 
books correspond in native intelligence and fundamental 
interests to the millions who, a generation ago, were read- 
ing nothing at all. 

It seems probable that another factor plays a large 
part in the present situation. The leisure time of nearly 
all classes of workers is increasing. On the other hand, the 
nervous strain of work, especially that carried on in urban 
centres, is alleged to be increasing also. Under these con- 
ditions constantly multiplying proportions of men, women, 
and even children use reading matter for recreational and 
sedative purposes. Naturally, and perhaps rightly, the selec- 
tions chosen for this purpose are of the lighter order. 

It would seem that this diversional use of literature 
has never received proper attention from educators. To 
them reading matter has significance only as it informs, 
exalts, refines, and uplifts the natures of its readers. That 
is certainly one valuable function of literature, but it is 
not the only one. 


Have American educators yet produced satisfac- 
tory formulations of the immediate objectives of 
the teaching of English literature? 

It seems doubtful if any of our objectives as now for- 
mulated are more than very fragmentary and incomplete. 
They give no adequate recognition to the great place now 
taken in American reading and culture by current mate- 
rials of newspapers, magazines, and relatively ephemeral 
books. Furthermore, they seem to give little or no recog- 
nition to the very valid needs of that large proportion of 
our pupils who are not of the highest intelligence or who, 
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in some cases of high intelligence, have only meagre liter- 
ary interests. 

In other words, the teaching of literature seems tc 
suffer everywhere from excessive addiction to “ high- 
brow standards.” Emphasis is laid, not primarily upor 
recent or current literature of worth, but on establishec 
classics. Much more emphasis is given to the cultivatior 
of the knowledge of the history of literature than to the 
development of superior tastes or appreciations. 

It might be urged in justification of current educationa 
practices that extra-school agencies will tend to the pro 
motion of reading interests and tastes in contemporary 
and fugitive reading matter. It is here contended that thi: 
is just what extra-school agencies are as a rule unable to dc 
in any satisfactory measure. 


Are the more profound objectives to be realized 
through the use of literature, or rather the social 
services rendered by it, at all well understood yet? 


No, and because of this shortage of social knowledg 
the objectives of the schools in teaching literature ar 
themselves halting and uncertain. 

It is obvious, of course, to all observers that in th 
daily life about us reading matter or literature, if we us 
the terms comprehensively, serve two clearly unlike func 
tions. The first of these is diversion or recreation involv 
ing a minimum of effort and no particular concentratio 
of attention. The second is found in the pursuit of deepe 
and more significant interpretations of life through tha 
literature which for the individual concerned is illuminat 
ing and significant. 

It is a frequent assumption of educators as well as o 
others, that these two functional purposes of general reac 
ing can be achieved simultaneously. This entire positio 
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needs careful examination. There can be little doubt that 
in the main it is not in accordance with the facts. If it 
were, the tasks of schools in teaching literature would be 
comparatively simple. 


What, then, should we regard as functions of 

schools, at least, from the standpoint of the two 

unlike types of objectives in literature teaching 
mentioned above? 

Undoubtedly to create two sets of habits, attitudes, 
valuations, or interests, one directed towards the maximum 
realization for given types or grades of individuals of the 
diversionary or recreative functions of their reading, and 
the other towards establishing the types of interest that 
will lead to progressively higher reading, especially when 
energies are abundant and minds are fresh. 


Do the unlike objectives of literature find different 

expressions and applications in the several species 

of literature, such as essays, fiction, poetry, dra- 

matic composition, and the like? 

Unquestionably, yes. The strong tendency of recent 
years, at any rate, is to use for recreative purposes, almost 
exclusively, fictional content in prose. This is manifest 
in the enormous circulation of short stories and novels 
now found everywhere. 

Undoubtedly in former days the poetic forms of com- 
position also served largely the purposes of recreation, 
but that seems only rarely true at present. Such other 
forms as the essay and dramatic composition (when used 
as literature), under present conditions at any rate, seem 
to serve only the purposes of providing superior insight 
or inspiration, except in the rare cases of men of extraor- 
dinary endowment. 
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C. Foreign Languages and Literatures 


Have American educators collectively any funda- 
mental policy in teaching foreign languages? 


It must be doubted. Much has been written of an 
aspirational nature regarding the values of reading or 
speaking knowledges of foreign languages either for cul- 
tural or for vocational purposes. But few, if any, serious 
attempts have been made to ascertain whether the aspira- 
tional objectives thus formulated are at all feasible, and 
whether, if feasible, they are actually being realized by 
our present administrative and other controls of the 
social situation. 

The valuations formerly attached to the study of 
Greek and other foreign languages, and even yet to the 
study of Latin, French, German, and Spanish, seem to be 
the products of the various kinds of tradition and aspira- 
tion that have always entered largely into American cul- 
ture. In these areas—including art, dress, and philosophies 
—Americans have essentially been imitative rather than 
creative, followers rather than leaders. 


What is wrong with the teaching of modern lan- 
guages in the secondary schools of the United 
States? 

Fundamentally, it is probably highly wasteful and ineffi- 
cient that so many of our students should devote one, two, 
or at the most four, years to the superficial study of one 
or more foreign languages, and then completely discon- 
tinue any further study of these subjects. 

At any given time several hundred thousand boys and 
girls are studying French, Spanish, or German in Ameri- 
can high schools. The great majority will not pursue 
any one of these subjects beyond the high school stages. 
Some will present one or two units in the subject for 
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admission to college, and will thereafter probably give 
such foreign language no further attention. 

From the standpoint of resulting educational values, 
is not this expenditure of time on the part of learners and 
the expenditure of public funds on such “ instruction ” 
almost wholly wasted? Certainly, the values in vocational 
competency resulting are almost nil. Must not the same 
criticisms be made of the possible cultural values arising 
from such fragmentary masteries? 


What social ideal should be held for America as 

a nation with regard to the acquisition of modern 

language powers? 

First, it is important that we think of America as an 
increasingly participant nation in the affairs of the world 
—not only financial, but civic, cultural, and religious as 
well. Such contacts and participations must be effected 
largely through selected representatives of our people. 
These representatives, whether as travellers, political 
appointees, or others, will be successful largely in propor- 
tion to their abilities to use the appropriate foreign speech 
and writing effectively and with a minimum of exertion, 
and with so much of accomplishment that further growth 
in power over the language will be comparatively an 
easy matter. 

Since there are many foreign languages and many 
strong peoples employing them, opportunities for training 
should be as varied as practicable. Within any one of our 
great states it should certainly be possible to find classes in 
secondary schools, from the seventh grade onward, where 
Japanese, Spanish, Portuguese, French, German, Rus- 
sian, Italian, Danish, Mandarin Chinese, and perhaps other 
languages and literatures are being studied. But in each 
state classes in any one of these languages should be found 
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in only a few centres and should therefore be open only 
to students of manifestly large promise. 


Are there any good reasons why Japanese and 
some other less common modern languages should 
be offered in at least some of the high schools in 
the United States? 


From the standpoint of international understanding, 
as well as from the standpoint of the interests of selected 
individuals themselves, much is to be said in favor of the 
offering in our public schools of Japanese. 

Not more than a small proportion of students should 
be eligible to elect this study, and these should be 
restricted certainly to persons of very superior ability and 
who manifestly will be able easily to meet their other 
educational obligations. 

The culture of America, as well as the efficiency of our 
country in international relationships, must surely be 
greatly enhanced by the presence in our various communi- 
ties of at least a small percentage of our men and women 
who are able users of Japanese and able to read Japanese 
- books and journals. Similar conditions apply to a number 
of other foreign languages, including, obviously, Portu- 
guese, Russian, Italian, and the Chinese of the scholarly 
classes of that country. 


Is it desirable and feasible that the study of a mod- 
ern language should be begun at least two years 
earlier than is now the case, and should we con- 
template eventual administrative procedures which 
would enable such study to be begun even earlier 
than the seventh grade? 


If there is to be any effective mastery of modern lan- 
guages on the part of substantial numbers of Americans 
in the future, there is every reason why the beginnings of 
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such study should be made two or more years earlier than 
is now the case. It will be generally conceded that effec- 
tive mastery of a modern language necessitates early 
familiarity through the vocal organs with the vernacular 
speech of such language, and that fairly early easy reading 
matter should be undertaken with a view to increasing 
abilities to think in the terms of that language. Only by 
beginning with pupils still plastic, orally and aurally, is 
it likely to prove practicable to realize these objectives. 

If the purposes here suggested are to be carried out 
modern language offerings should be made in our school 
systems under some limitations whereby only limited per- 
centages or numbers of candidates should be eligible for 
such study, and these picked first of all among candidates 
upon. the basis of intelligence and linguistic promise, as 
well as the possession of sufficient abilities to warrant 
easy acquisition of the necessary studies to complete a 
well-rounded curriculum. 


What is wrong with the teaching of Latin in 

American secondary schools? 

The position of Latin has heretofore been monopolistic 
or “protected.” That is, many colleges have insisted upon 
entrance requirements of Latin on the part of all students 
and the subject has, therefore, been placed in a position of 
endowed prominence in secondary education. 

Again, the teaching of Latin has degenerated during 
the last century, so that only a negligible number of stu- 
dents now pursue this subject to the point of any genuine 
cultural mastery of Roman or other literature in Latin, 
or achievement of abilities to use Latin freely as an instru- 
ment of communication. 

On the other hand, the commonly accepted allegation 
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that the primary purpose of the study of Latin is to reen. 
force and strengthen the use of English is certainly o: 
questionable validity. Only rare and very imperfectly 
evolved mechanisms of subject-matter and method in th 
treatment of any Latin study can be found at all pur 
posively adapted to the ends of improving mastery o 
apprehension or expression of English. It still remain 
true that Cesar is taught generally as one of the simple 
high school classics, quite irrespective of whether the con 
trolling purposes in that teaching are, as alleged, the reén 
forcement of the knowledge of the derivation of Englisl 
words, the improvement of the knowledge of Englisl 
grammar, or other purposes. 


Under what conditions can the classical languages 
and literatures serve as valuable contributions to 
the liberal education of young Americans? 


Certainly they cannot be made so to serve whet 
included in any degree among the “ required”’ subjects 
Fortunately, very few institutions now persevere i1 
that folly. 


What should now be done with Latin in our public 
high schools? 


First: In larger schools there might well be offere 
a six-year course (commencing with the seventh grade 
designed to produce fairly ready readers of Latin classic: 
Such courses, if followed by four years of college wor 
in Latin, should produce for American society a small bu 
select number of enthusiastic amateur scholars in the grea 
field of Latin literature. 

The “scholarship” course here proposed for seconc¢ 
ary schools should, certainly, be open only to a limite 
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number in any given schooi area. Clearly these should 
be only persons of superior intelligence, much linguistic 
promise, and probably enduring interests in this field 
of culture. 

Second : There might well be offered in the early grades 
of secondary schools (seventh, eighth, or ninth) the equi- 
valent of a half-year’s work in “Sources of English.” 
Text-books in ‘ Word Analysis ”’ have long existed. Any 
careful study of word derivation in these would probably 
give fully half of available space to “ Latin Sources 
of English.” 


CHAPTER XII 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE TEACHING OF 
THE HISTORY AND OTHER SOCIAL SCIENCE 
STUDIES IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS? 


FRom very ancient times the leaders in tribes, cities, 
-and nations have made much of the teaching of history. 
Long before written records had made possible any other 
than oral tradition, there had grown up extensive prac- 
tices of transmitting to each new generation the songs, 
tales, legends, and other lore by which the “ social mem- 
ory” of the group was kept alive, and its stores of such 
riches increased. 

In modern times, wherever nation building has been in 
progress, heroic, and especially martial, history studies 
have been much used to impress the minds of growing 
children and youth with the admirable qualities of found- 
ers and pioneers and to produce appreciations of the 
sanctity of the works of those great ones. And it has been 
no small purpose of such history studies to disparage, if 
not to vilify, the former enemies and rivals against whom 
the patriots had to strive in their patriotic services. 

The educational history of the United States exhibits 
numberless practices of using history studies to fire patri- 
otic sentiment and to create a host of nation-centred 
valuations. It may be contended that our procedures in 
this field of education have not been quite so “ raw” as 
have been those of some other countries which have felt 
themselves caged in by hostile competing states. Never- 
theless, any examination of the text-books used in our 
schools from 1810 to 1890 will show that educators of 
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this period recognized but few barriers in their efforts to 
promote conceptions of the “ glorious ” records of Ameri- 
can patriots, soldiers, statesmen, gallant men, devoted 
women, and even miraculous children. Furthermore, the 
popular historians certainly seem to have made little effort 
to cultivate other than disparaging attitudes towards Eng- 
lish soldiers, Mexican statesmen, Japanese nobility, and 
Indian warriors. 

In recent years, however, many historians and some 
educators have sought to temper these self-glorifying 
tendencies in our school history teaching. But these 
attempts have forced schoolmen to face the complicated 
question, “ What should be the controlling purposes in 
teaching history in schools? ” 

Paralleling studies of history have grown up certain 
other “ social science’ studies in our elementary and high 
schools. Until recently these have appeared under such 
designations as ‘‘ civil government,” “ civics,” “ commu- 
nity civics,” “our country,” and the like. Very generally 
these studies have centred in explanatory analysis of the 
structures and functions of our federal, state, and local 
governments. At times commissions have urged that these 
studies should be closely correlated with the study of 
American history—but few teachers have found it prac- 
ticable to effect such a union or correlation. Hence “ civil 
government ”’ has usually constituted a “ short course ’’— 
and occasionally a year’s course by itself. 

The years since the World War have given many edu- 
cators and others deepened convictions of the need of 
better civic education, and enlarged visions of some of its 
possibilities. Much more purposively than heretofore, they 
are asking “Can history studies be made means of civic 
education adapted to present-day needs? ’? Can we derive 
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from the social sciences—economics, sociology, politics, 
social problems, and the like—studies adapted, for exam- 
ple, to junior and senior high schools which shall in impor- 
tant measure produce the appreciations, insights, and 
ideals that go towards the making of superior civic 
behaviors, including political participations in republi- 
can government? 


A. What is Civic Education? 


It was earlier suggested that we use the term “‘civism ” 
to denote that assemblage of qualities which make a man 
or woman a good and useful member of those political 
groups—local, state, national, and, in a measure, inter- 
national—to which he belongs and towards which he has 
responsibilities. Such approved civism clearly includes 
ideals, dispositions, and practices of full and willing obedi- 
ence to the laws and other concrete formulations of politi- 
cal orderliness; but it certainly also includes willingness 
and ability to exert one’s self, through study, voting, 
opinion-making, and office-holding, to initiate and tc 
foster public order, serviceable legislation, and other 
dynamic means of cooperatively sustaining government 
and political efficiency. 


Do the American people expect important results 
in the field of civic education from their public and 
private schools? 


Undoubtedly. From very early stages in the evolutior 
of political self-government in this country it has beer 
universally assumed, and very frequently stated, that the 
schools, and especially the public schools, must constitute 
the bulwarks of democratic or representative government 
if the safety of the republic is to be assured. Quite com 
monly the most prominent grounds alleged for suppor 
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of policies of providing for free schools, for universal 
literacy, and for easily accessible high schools, rested on 
the superior civism or civic behaviors supposedly to be 
assured through these means. 

Since the World War it has become increasingly plain, 
in view of the multiplying complexities of codperative 
political action, that if our civic aspirations are to be real- 
ized we must not only give practical form to our ideals of 
universal literacy, prolonged compulsory school attendance, 
and tuition-free high schools, but we must discover ways 
and means of making civic education, through each of 
these agencies, far more direct and functional than it has 
been heretofore. 


Is it practicable to differentiate one type or class 

of objectives in education, the means and methods 

and results of which should be judged primarily 

by standards of the civic behaviors produced? 

Certainly this is, or will be, practicable, so soon as we 
are able to dispense with vague theories in the formula- 
tions of educational purposes. 

Using the term “ civism ” as an inclusive category of 
the various qualities which a man exhibits in his political 
and some other “‘large group” social relationships not 
essentially political, it is evident that such a term assumes 
a magnitude, and indicates an assemblage of qualities, 
parallel with those indicated by the terms “ health,” “ liter- 
acy,” “morality,” “ culture,’ “ vocational competency,” 
“linguistic proficiency,” and the like. 

Within the general field of approved civism it is no 
less practicable than in the other comparable fields named 
clearly to differentiate a great variety of fairly specific 
forms of appreciation, knowledge, ideal, habit, skill, aspira- 
tion, and other qualities, reaching into some hundreds, 
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some of which certainly can be produced during school 
years by specific educational procedures. 

There are, of course, no magical processes for civic 
education. Certain kinds of civism—for example, several 
varieties entering into patriotism—were certainly taught 
around the hearths, in the public gatherings, and through 
the initiations, of thousands of years ago. 


Have leaders among our laymen or our educators 
ever had clear and definite conceptions of the actu- 
ally desirable and practicable objectives of civic 
education? 


Only to a slight extent. The relationship of general 
literacy to superior civism has long been appreciated and 
it may well be claimed that our several schools or other 
enterprises of public education have, as respects this func- 
tion, already largely met their responsibilities. 

It has always been assumed that the study of American 
history would contribute in important measure to the 
civism required in our democracy. But any detailed and 
concrete study of objectives and means in this field has 
not as yet been undertaken. For many decades, too, edu- 
cators and others have been promoting the teaching of civil 
government, civics, ‘‘ problems of democracy,” or other 
similar subjects in our schools. It has been assumed that 
any knowledge of the structure and function of the local 
and national government would contribute to better civic 
behavior, an assumption that has not been sufficiently clear 
to dictate the actual content of courses for this purpose. 

In a vague and general way in recent years it has 
been taken for granted that almost any kind of school 
education would contribute to “ good citizenship.” This 
term has now been so extended and inclusive that it is ca- 
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pable of including any and all qualities that we should 
identify under the category of good men, good women, 
etc. This expansion of a term that originally denoted civic 
qualities almost exclusively enables us now to contend 
that a child of six may be a good or a bad citizen, and that 
a very recent immigrant, still unnaturalized, and still tech- 
nically a citizen of a foreign country, may exhibit “ bad 
citizenship ” in this country. 

Under these circumstances the words “ education for 
citizenship,” so often used by schoolmen, have ceased 
to have any distinctive significance. Educators need to 
seek new terminologies and objectives for genuine civic 
education. 


What can we say to the critic who insists that good 

civism cannot be taught? 

We can, in the first place, point to the fact that several 
species of good civic behavior, embraced under the cate- 
gory “patriotism in face of external danger,” have been 
systematically and apparently effectively taught through- 
out many thousands of years of history and prehistory, 
both in schools and out. Very much of the lore of the 
people crystallized in historic legend, tradition, song, and 
tale was designed for the promotion of the virtue of patri- 
otism, and especially in times of dire need. Throughout 
our own history we have successfully taught, through the 
schools and otherwise, the virtues of patriotic sacrifice. 

We have not yet been equally successful, doubtless, in 
teaching those other kinds of civism which are not yet 
given concrete objectives by public need. Nevertheless, 
there is no inherent reason why teachers having specific 
purposes and using sound methods should not achieve 
such results. 
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It must always be remembered that the prevalent 
“good civism” of 1776, 1789, 1861, or 1917, as well as 
that which enabled our migrating millions to the middle 
and far West from 1780 to 1890 to build up stable repub- 
lican states in those regions, had somewhere and somehow 
been “learned” by the civic leaders and followers who 
made those monumental achievements possible. And cer- 
tainly much of it must have been “ taught,’ if not by 
schools, then by homes, churches, newspapers, and 
party gatherings. 


Is it practicable to differentiate concrete objectives 
for civic education? 


It certainly ought to prove practicable to do so. Such 
differentiation should, first, differentiate the types of learn- 
ing products that we wish to assure, such as information 
or knowledge products, appreciational or idealistic prod- 
ucts, habituated practices, and others. We have heretofore 
unquestionably erred in depending too much upon knowl- 
edge of the structure and functions of government agen- 
cies in trying to produce good civic behavior. We have 
not systematically pursued the formation of civic ideals 
except in a limited number of situations in the lower 
grades, where we have utilized flag salutes and other 
similar emotional appeals to stir patriotic and a few other 
possible social ideals. 


What is especially wrong in civic education as con- 
ducted by our schools today? 


The outstanding weakness of our civic education 
now is the vagueness of its concrete purposes. In the 
minds of many educators any and all education is “ civic ” 
just as all education is sometimes said to be moral or 
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cultural. From another standpoint, however, very little 
indeed of our school education is primarily governed by 
civic objectives, and in the absence of any conscious pur- 
pose much of so-called civic education is certainly futile 
and unproductive. 

It can hardly be seriously contended that the linguistic, 
mathematical, natural science, and esthetic art studies of 
our high schools contribute visibly to civic ideals, insights, 
or attitudes as here defined. It is doubtful whether our 
studies of literature make such contributions, except acci- 
dentally and occasionally. 

A critical student must also become doubtful as to 
whether high school history studies make any tangible 
civic contributions in view of the methods and aims now 
controlling in such studies. 


Do programs of civic education require close codr- 
dination with extra-school civic education? 


Unlike moral education, it seems probable that only a 
relatively small part of any given individual’s civic educa- 
tion derives from his home surroundings, or his local 
community participations, at least while he is still imma- 
ture. On the other hand, it is certain that in the case of 
nearly every individual, a large part of his complete civic 
education derives from his group associations from the 
age of sixteen onward. This education becomes peculiarly 
vital and active during political campaigns after a given 
individual has reached the stage where he is permitted to 
vote. Large proportions of our citizens are induced or 
prefer to align themselves with party organizations. These 
party organizations become agencies of very direct and 
effective civic education of one kind. 

If the education of junior high schools or senior high 
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schools is effectively to be codrdinated with post-school 
party civic education through the newspapers and hundreds 
of other devices that our democratic societies have evolved, 
then such school education should be very directly adjusted. 
to produce the necessary fundamental ideals, and at least 
a maximum store of fairly reliable knowledge. 

It seems probably true that much of the crystallized 
knowledge that we find in text-books is unserviceable for 
this purpose simply because it cannot be made to have a 
vital relationship to the problems that are to confront 
future citizens. 


B. The History Studies 


In ancient times, as already noted, the history studies. 
as transmitted orally by camp-fires and as given to princes 
by tutors, were designed largely to promote tribal, patri- 
otic, and nationalistic ideals, devotions, and other senti- 
ments, as well as to give some insight into ancestral 
achievements. 

Until very recently these fundamental objectives have 
largely controlled the teaching of history in schools of 
the state as well as, to a large extent, in private schools 
approved on behalf of political, guild, and religious soci- 
eties. Recently, however, there has been a steady exten- 
sion of what might be called the factual and chronological 
aspects of history study, at the expense of the emotion- 
provoking, with the result that many modern text-books, 
and especially those used in high schools, are now essen- 
tially encyclopedic in character rather than designed tc 
inspire civic sentiments. 

Today it can hardly be claimed that the valid objec- 
tives of the study of history have been at all well estab- 
lished. The writings of the aspirational leaders, as well 
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as the reports of various committes, obviously, claim al- 
together too much for their subject. They are so general 
and aspirational as to be of altogether doubtful validity. 
Furthermore, there has been a probably utopian tendency 
in recent years to seek for large purposive correlations of 
the civic sciences through history courses. 

In the meantime substantial progress has been made 
in the development of various types of appreciational 
history instruction in the grades, even down to the lowest. 
But a large proportion of the constructive proposals 
thus far put forth, which have emanated either from indi- 
viduals interested in the promotion of history studies or 
else committees deliberately appointed to promote this 
type of work have been of so ex parte a nature as to give 
teachers and curriculum makers little help. 


What will help the present situation of the history 

studies? 

In proportion as makers of courses will differentiate 
the several types of desirable objectives to be served by 
the history studies, and will contemplate the possibilities 
of reorganizing the subject-matter of various areas of his- 
tory to serve these several objectives, will relief come to 
the present confused situation regarding the place and 
functions of the history studies. 

For example, let us take the assumption that studies of 
history can be made an important means of civic education. 
Certainly this has proven possible in some degree, as 
previous experience has already shown. But much depends 
upon what history shall be employed for this purpose. 
There are certainly whole areas of possible history study 
which can make no conceivable contributions to the better 
civic ideals, to the more accurate knowledge, or to the 
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widened civic appreciations which are requisite in pro- 
ducing the good voter, the good conformist to social 
order, or the enlightened public opinion maker needed 
by our age. 

On the other hand, there are certainly some areas of 
history study which, as now presented, or as capable of 
being presented, should make some important contribu- 
tions to the higher civic practices of our future citizens. 
Experience may show that, on the whole, these areas are 
to be found rather in recent, than in ancient, history, and 
in that which has been felt locally rather than that which 
has been of most significance in distant places. 

Problems like these need careful study in this con- 
nection Is there anything in the history of China from 
A.D. 1200 to A.D. 1800 that should prove useful in Ameri- 
can civic education? .In the history of our dealings with 
the American Indians? In American history of strikes 
from 1870 to 1925? X 

The relationships of whites and Indians constitute 
a relatively small part of the civic problems confronting 
the citizens of most of our American states today. Cer- 
tainly that was not the case two-hundred or even one- 
hundred years ago. Much history has been written about 
the relationships of whites and Indians which may be very 
interesting to an inquisitive reader, or to a person pos- 
sessed of large curiosity regarding the early history of any 
one of our states. On the other hand, it would be un- 
warranted to assume that such reading or study of history 
contributes in any important degree now to the ideals, 
appreciation, insight, or understanding essential to the 
successful handling of the civic problems that will con- 
front American citizens during the next thirty years. 
In other words, there are large areas of American history 
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that may possess important values for students and leaders, 
but no substantial civic values. 

In fact, as suggested before, it may be successfully 
contended that only a small proportion of the history of 
this country that was made prior to the opening of the 
nineteenth century possesses value as means of civic educa- 
tion at the present time. On the other hand, in view of 
the problems likely to confront our people during the next 
generation, there is every reason to believe that much of 
the history that our country has made during the last half- 
century should be profoundly suggestive, informing, and 
even inspiring. 


What is perhaps the outstanding defect in the 
teaching of history at the present time in all grades 
from the seventh up? 


Undoubtedly the excessive memorization of items of 
information which must be assimilated and remembered in 
preparation for examinations. In almost any text-book or 
other specific formulation of objectives to be learned, there 
is found an almost hopeless multiplication of events or 
data to be assimilated. These dates, individual names, very 
compact descriptions of particular events, impose heavy 
burdens upon pupils without any corresponding advantages 
either to civic or to cultural education. 


What are the distinctive types of objectives that 
should be served by history studies? 


These are at least two. Of first importance, probably, 
are the purely cultural—that is, ‘‘ knowledge for its own 
sake,’ for the sake of satisfying the higher intellectual 
curiosities and interests. 

But these cultural objectives are clearly of two types. 
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First are the “salient knowledge” objectives, through 
which are to be achieved certain definite stored knowledge 
of dates, events, persons, ages, and the like, which every 
fairly well-educated adult has so mentally stored as to be 
instantly accessible. (But current text-books and courses 
cruelly exaggerate the importance of these objectives. ) 

The second type of cultural objective—the apprecia- 
tional—is best exemplified by the historical reading, includ- 
ing travels, biographies and historical fiction which cul- 
tured adults read for pleasure. Already we have been 
somewhat successful in developing this type of cultural 
(appreciational) history work in lower grades. In upper 
grades and especially in high schools cultural objectives 
are largely nullified through misguided adherence of 
teachers to “salient knowledge” objectives excessively 
magnified. 

The second type of objective of history studies is the 
civic. For this purpose the materials of history must be 
severly selected. In fact, there are good grounds for 
believing that the approach should be from the present to 
the past rather than from the past to the present—an 
inversion of current chronological methods of subject- 
matter organization. 


C. The Social Sciences 


The social sciences—including not only economics, 
sociology, civics, politics, social geography, and “ problem 
topics” from social work, democracy, and the like—are 
of comparatively recent development in our higher institu- 
tions. Except civics and to a slight extent economics, they 
have not yet been organized suitably for purposes of 
teaching in junior and senior high schools. 

Yet it is to them that we shall presently look for the 
great bulk of our means of civic education. Most of the 
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real problems of civic education must be solved by means 
of materials taken from the social sciences. In fact it 
seems probable that the most effective use of the materials 
of history for purposes of civic education will necessitate 
such extensive reorganizations of historical materials as to 
constitute these a social science rather than an historical 
Narrative as traditionally conceived. 


Can economics be studied by pupils in our schools? 


In absence of any accurate definition of what we mean 
by the science or scientific knowledge of economics it must 
be affirmed that we can teach some economics in every 
zrade of our schools, and that, on the other hand, there is 
much of economic science that perhaps cannot be success- 
fully apprehended before the stage of graduate study has 
been reached in our universities. 

Certainly some of the data of economics of much inter- 
‘st and importance can be taught in third, fourth, and 
ifth grades, and in fact is actually being so taught as a 
yart of geography. There is no essential reason why pupils 
ible to cope with the problems of plane geometry and 
ilgebra should not become successful learners in many of 
he economic principles and generalizations that, under 
resent conditions, are essential to an understanding of 
‘ontemporary political problems. 


Can courses in elementary sociology or social prob- 
lems be organized for purposes of civic education 
in junior and senior high schools? 


Unquestionably, as soon as genuine objectives of civic 
ducation are defined and the social sciences shall them- 
elves settle into somewhat more coherent shape than 


it present, 
21 
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What are the outstanding defects in the organi- 
zation of courses in geography in our contemporary 
schools? 


Undoubtedly, overloading with relatively irrelevai 
matters to be learned. Altogether too many place-name 
particular items of economic information, and compa 
descriptions are included, with the result that geograph 
has become steadily a more congested subject, the form: 
character of which is, of course, greatly increased whe: 
ever external examinations are provided. 


CHAPTER. AIT 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE TEACHING OF THE 
NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS 
IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS? 


For convenience let us divide all scientific knowledge 
into the three categories, “the natural sciences,’ “ the 
mental sciences,” and ‘‘ the social sciences.” Let us also 
include mathematics among the natural sciences. Funda- 
mentally, of course, the mental and the social sciences are 
no less “natural” than the other sciences. Nevertheless, 
some conveniences are served if we use the conventional 
divisions indicated. 

Only recently have we begun to appreciate the “prac- 
tical values ” to be realized through study and teaching of 
the mental and social sciences. But for centuries men have 
had faith that much of very practical utility was to be 
zained by studying mathematics, astronomy, hydrostatics, 
optics, chemistry, and other divisions of the physical sci- 
ences, as well as from physiology, botany, and others of 
he biological sciences. 


’) 


Why should we include the natural sciences and 
mathematics in general education? 


In recent decades widespread efforts have been made to 
xtend the study of natural sciences and mathematics in 
chools of general education. Some phases of arithmetic 
—“ consumers’ mathematics ”’—obviously of use to all 
ersons. Perhaps some phases of biology and physiology 
imilarly function in the daily lives of most well-informed 
ersons, but the evidence is still doubtful. Every person 
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actually wses much of the world’s store of technical phys- 
ics and chemistry in starting fires, protecting plants from 
freezing, using simple tools, and performing the number- 
less activities which fill our lives in our non-working hours. 
But again, it is not in evidence that for persons normally 
environed such knowledge requires school education for 
its mastery for any ordinary purpose. 

For many years, however, it has proven desirable and 
practicable to teach at least some phases of some of the 
sciences quite without utilitarian motive whatever. The 
studies of astronomy, so conspicuous in our academies 
and colleges some decades ago, were clearly of that order. 
So, probably, were large portions of the “ natural his- 
tory’ and botany which were generally offered in the 
earlier secondary schools. 

It still remains true, however, that we have no very 
adequate answer to the above question. We can give no 
generally satisfactory answer as to why we should teach 
the natural sciences, or any but the simplest phases of 
mathematics, in our elementary, high, or collegiate schools 
of general education. There can, of course, be no question 
as to whether and why we should teach in any particular 
type of vocational school the mathematics and natural sci- 
ences appropriate to that particular vocation. 


What is the scope and what the alleged purposes 
of the natural sciences in our schools and colleges? 


The natural sciences are here assumed to embrace such 
fields of knowledge as: astronomy, geology, physiography, 
oceanography, paleontology, chemistry, physics, biology, 
ornithology, and many others, as well as their applications 
in meteorology, practical electricity, every-day chemistry, 
hygiene, and the rest. As noted earlier, there are excluded 
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the mental sciences and the social sciences, even though 
they are in a fundamental sense also natural sciences. 

Any natural science study, or any portion of one of 
them, may have its educational values determined by any 
one or more of several criteria. A study of such minute 
organisms as bacteria (as bacteriology) may be thought 
of as having a purely cultural interest in the satisfaction 
of curiosities, quite apart from any practical consideration. 
Some portions of the same field may, however, be studied 
very practically by a person bent upon preserving his own 
health or on helping preserve that of a society. Again, 
certain portions of the same field can be studied by one 
who is concerned in the coOperative administration of our 
eroup life through such procedures as sanitation or other 
cooperative prevention of disease. Finally, one can pur- 
sue studies in a field of this sort in order to equip himself 
for the successful pursuit of a trade or professional pur- 
suit, whereby he can best earn to advantage the means of 
livelihood for himself and for those dependent upon him. 

The foregoing can be considered as samples respec- 
tively of the cultural, the physical, the civic, and the voca- 
tional objectives to be realized through studies of the 
natural sciences. 


What is the first fundamental weakness in the 

teaching of the natural sciences in our schools 

today? 

Failure to distinguish two almost completely unlike 
ypes of objectives to be realized through such teaching. 

Historically, it seems probable that large proportions 
»f the effort given to the teaching of natural sciences 
1as been for vocational or prevocational objectives in so 
ar as conscious purposes were held in view. On the other 
and, in view of the large part now played by science 
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in modern life and the relatively few persons who make 
serious vocational applications of particular phases of 
science, the great present necessity is that large propor: 
tions of persons shall be taught towards appreciational 
perhaps more adequately to be expressed as “ utilizers’ ’ 
objectives. 

This distinction can well be illustrated by referenc 
to astronomy. Here we have a field of scientific knowl 
edge which is capable of practical application by 
but very few persons, such as navigators and meteor 
ologists. On the other hand, there are good reascn: 
for desiring that every moderately well-educated persor 
should have some appreciational insight into the remark 
able achievements of astronomical science during the las 
few centuries. Obviously the progress of exploration anc 
discovery in the astronomical universe is just as active a 
present as it has ever been. Within limits, it is just a 
practicable to teach appreciations of even the recent find 
ings of astronomy, without previous knowledge of th 
methods and other techniques involved, as it is to teacl 
appreciation of the higher forms of music without ; 
knowledge of counterpoint and other technical instrument: 
with which composers work. 

Let us take as another example the one-year course it 
chemistry usually offered in American high schools. Wha 
is it there for? Teachers and curriculum makers wil 
state a diversity of purposes in answer to this question 
But in the main, it will appear that the presence of suc 
a course in chemistry is defended or urged, first, on th 
ground that “everybody” should have some knowledg 
of chemistry, and, second, that persons who later are goin: 
to study or practice medicine, homemaking, farming, o 
some other “ chemistry-using” vocation should get pre 
liminary preparation therefor throughout the years oO 
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high school attendance. There are thus included both cul- 
tural and vocational objectives. 

Now it is here contended that the specific objectives 
of cultural education through chemistry are very unlike 
vocational objectives, and that all methods of instruction 
employed should be properly differentiated according to 
the end in view. This differentiation certainly does not 
take place in the chemistry teaching now found in our 
high schools. Until we shall have differentiated these 
objectives, created adequate means and methods towards 
their realization, and, as far as practicable, selected appro- 
priate learning personnels to each purpose, we may expect 
our teaching of chemistry to remain no more satisfactory 
than it is at present. 


What else is wrong with the objectives or pur- 
poses of science instruction in our schools? 


The lack of any coordination of the various possible 
purposes of such instruction with the actual needs of 
different classes of learners. 

It should be clearly evident for example, that some of 
our learners very greatly need much science instruction 
as a means to later vocational usefulness. Obviously, the 
physician needs an extensive knowledge of bacteriology ; 
the mechanical engineer of mechanics; and the navigator 
of certain phases of astronomy. 

On the other hand, the great majority of workers do 
not employ these, or perhaps any other, sciences as means 
to vocational proficiency. Certainly the lawyer does not 
need astronomy, nor does the chemical engineer need 
bacteriology. 

But so extensive and varied are the various roles that 
sciences play in modern life that an individual without 
any knowledge of them must necessarily be handicapped 
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in his civic activities and narrow in his cultural outlook. 
It will be readily admitted that some moderate knowledge 
of astronomy is desirable for every one as a means to 
appreciating his place in the modern world. Surely that 
person who has no knowledge of the advances of modern 
biology is relatively as uncultured as another who has no 
knowledge of the history of America for the last 200 years. 

These basic principles will readily be admitted by any 
well-informed student of education. But it is when we 
attempt to give them application in the instructional proc- 
esses of our schools that we fail fundamentally. We fail, 
for one thing, in not realizing that the methods of instruc- 
tion for the two different purposes—the vocational and 
the appreciational—must be fundamentally unlike. It may 
be that the physics and chemistry now taught in our 
public high schools serve. fairly well in meeting strictly 
prevocational needs, notwithstanding the adverse criti- 
cisms made on such teaching by the faculties of our engi- 
neering colleges. On the other hand, no one could seriously 
contend that these subjects as now taught in our high 
schools produce the kinds of cultural outlook or civic 
appreciation that we have a right to expect under current 
American conditions. 

Recently our schools have been experimenting with 
a subject for junior high school grades to be called “ gen- 
eral science.” Thus far we seem to find no satisfactory 
criteria of purpose or content in the light of which to 
organize this now promising subject. Much of our diffi- 
culty, it would seem, arises from the fact that nowhere, 
except possibly in the fields of music and literature, have 
we as yet worked out any adequate “ pedagogy ” of appre- 
ciational studies—either as to specific purpose, scope, o1 
methods of teaching. 

Fundamentally this science instruction in our school: 
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will hardly evolve into a truly valuable subject of general 
education until we shall have, much more adequately than 
is the case at present, determined pedagogical objectives of 
appreciational education adapted to various grades of intel- 
ligence and to unlike environments. 

When the time comes for intensive study of these 
matters, it seems highly probable that we shall find a vari- 
ety of pedagogical suggestions in the fields of “ popular 
science ’’ as that is now interpreted in Sunday newspapers, 
magazines for general reading, and some of the “ popu- 
lar” books designed for general reading. 


What’s wrong with the teaching of physics and 
chemistry in American high schools where these 
are still heavily under the influence of college 
admission standards? 


The teaching of physics and chemistry as prevocational 
to engineering schools may, as already suggested, be on a 
fairly satisfactory basis, awaiting only organization of 
more strenuous methods of teaching and greater purposive- 
ness for the various units composing the subject. 

From the standpoint of cultural values to result from 
science instruction, however, these two subjects, it would 
now appear, are almost completely barren. It may be that 
this need can be somewhat supplied by the introduction of 
the general science studies somewhat earlier in the grades. 

It is greatly to be desired, however, that in our larger 
high schools there shall gradually be evolved a series of 
unit courses in the various sciences designed primarily for 
persons who are not expecting to make any vocational or 
other practical use of their science knowledge, but whose 
presupposed interests shall be wholly ciyic and cultural. 
Such short unit courses might well be devised in such 
special fields as astronomy, bacteriology, ornithology, geol- 
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ogy, chemistry, physics, biology, meteorology, and perhaps 
a number of others. Other types of “ short unit ” courses 
might centre in such composite areas of phenomena as 
are suggested by the terms “‘ oceans,” “‘ flying machines,” 
“bird migration,” and “ the world’s gold supply.” 

Quite obviously, we must develop techniques of the 
pedagogy of teaching appreciation before these can be 
successful. It must be remembered that cultural edu- 
cation through the science studies has now achieved great 
importance in such agencies as the library, market-place 
publications, photodrama, and otherwise. 

But much of the science thus taught is necessarily 
popular and frequently inaccurate, sensational, and occa- 
sionally deliberately misleading. It becomes the proper 
function of secondary schools and colleges to offer unit 
courses of corresponding scope and appeal, but presenting 
much more reliable information, insight, appreciation, 
and ideal. 


What is now wrong with the objectives of science 
teaching for children under twelve years of age? 


This is the area that has been regarded as suitable 
for “ nature study,” a term used to cover any and all kinds 
of approaches to the natural phenomena that should satisfy 
higher interests or curiosities and contribute something 
of value to the understandings to be sought at this age. 

The history of nature study of our schools during the 
last twenty-five years seems to be a history of the defeat 
and death of a promising study at the hands of its too 
ardent friends. Lovers of nature, producing programs of 
nature study for our schools, have almost invariably gone 
far beyond the teaching powers of available teachers, and 
have been indiscriminate in their allegations of values to 
be realized. Furthermore, the subject has been greatly 
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hampered by constant efforts to make it of practical utility 
to farmers’ sons, of health-conserving utility to all ordi- 
nary users of water and foods, and of every-day utility 
towards helping in the occupations of the home. 

Nature study has also suffered from the constant 
efforts of its more ardent teachers to “ point a moral and 
adorn a tale.” They have prematurely sought to have 
children early grasp underlying principles instead of let- 
ting them be content with a wide range of appreciations, 
inspired and fostered by the concrete materials available 
for direct or second-hand contacts. In other words, the 
teaching of, nature study has been taken too seriously. 
Too many attempts have been made to introduce into it 
highly logical orders of topics and methods. Elaborate 
schedules providing for the actual instruction during any 
month or day of the week have been provided. Here logi- 
cal orders of pedagogic presentation have certainly proven 
futile and suffocating. 


What is now wrong with the teaching of general 
science to our young people of ages twelve to 
fifteen? 


General science is one of the most promising develop- 
ments of recent years. It represents a reaction from 
the excessively formalized subject-matter of physics, 
chemistry, physiography, and other similar subjects. It 
represents a very decided reaction from highly logical 
organizations within science materials, towards organiza- 
tions taking their cues either from the practical interests 
of our daily lives, or the practical necessities everywhere 
touching the population. 

There seem still, however, to be a number of funda- 
mental defects in general science teaching. The first defect 
is that of relying excessively upon a compact text-book. 
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Second, the subject is corrupted for cultural purposes 
by the constant attempt to make frequent practical appli- 
cations of it. Third, it is still too common to use the 
inductive materials of general science for purposes of pro- 
viding mastery of underlying principles and laws, thus 
making the study in a sense preliminary or preparatory 
to later and more fundamental organizations of subject- 
matter within these fields. 


Are there cultural values to be realized through 
the study of mathematics? 


As defined in this book, cultural values have certainly 
been achieved in times past by some students of mathe- 
matics, and similar results may be expected in the future. 
But the percentage of students deriving such cultural 
values would seem almost to be infinitesimal under present 
American social and intellectual conditions. 

It is here contended that it will yet prove possible to 
create new types of studies, not so much of mathematics 
subjects in themselves, as of their applications and associ- 
ations, which will prove truly cultural studies. The claims 
made elsewhere for cultural values through general sci- 
ence studies are also capable of being extended to the 
sphere of the mathematical studies. It may well be doubted, 
however, whether present-day teachers of mathematics 
are capable of appreciating the possibilities of these new 
types of studies or of contributing to their development. 


What will help the mathematical studies in our 
secondary schools? 


Of first importance is the differentiation of the several 
possible functions of the mathematical studies in the lives 
of those who use them, and in the community service 
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rendered by such possessors of mathematical appreciation 
and power. 

One type of function that is fairly distinctive for many 
of the mathematical studies is their use as instruments or 
tools in certain vocations, or in certain advanced studies. 
Only moderate amounts of research should now be neces- 
sary in order practically to define these vocational uses 
as served by any particular type of mathematics as well 
as the student personnel of particular levels of intelligence 
or vocational opportunity likely to profit from them. 

For example, a question like the following should 
certainly now be capable of fairly scientific study: ‘‘ Do 
girls or women in any considerable numbers enter, or are 
they likely soon to enter, vocations demanding the usual 
type of algebra taught in high schools?” The same 
question can be applied to the subject of trigonometry and 
to some other high school mathematical studies. 

Again, some knowledge of certain kinds of mathe- 
matics are valuable aids to the non-vocational practical 
or euthenic activities in the daily living of men and women 
of at least certain classes, especially in connection with such 
activities as investing, reading, buying, and perhaps inter- 
preting natural and social phenomena in their midst. 

Clearly the types and degrees of mastery of mathe- 
matics essential, either on the appreciational or on the per- 
formance side of life, can presently be defined. 


What’s wrong with the teaching of arithmetic in 
our elementary and secondary schools? 


The situation with regard to the study of arithmetic 
in our schools has greatly improved in recent years. For 
several decades prior to 1890, the tendency had been to 
increase the amounts and varieties of arithmetic which 
pupils were obliged to attempt to learn. The result was 
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a disastrous over-emphasis upon this subject, accompa- 
nied frequently by most unsatisfactory masteries of those 
phases most essential for participation in the practical 
affairs of life. 

For the last thirty years, at least in all progressive 
school systems, there has been a steady tendency to elimi- 
nate useless topics and subjects, the end of which process 
is not yet in sight. It can hardly be doubted that we still 
include in the ordinary text-book in arithmetic, and no 
less in most of the courses organized for our state and 
city school systems, far more arithmetic than is essential 
to meet the needs of the large majorities of our boys 
and girls. 


What is the greatest single defect now found in 
courses in arithmetic in our elementary and junior 
high schools? 


The greatest single defect still to be found derives from 
failure to discriminate the ultimate vocational uses of 
arithmetic from those other uses which are common to a 
large proportion of our citizens, irrespective of their voca- 
tions—those uses that are embraced under the term “ con- 
sumers’ arithmetic,” and those others embracing such uses 
as are found in connection with ordinary marketing, read- 
ing, investments, and the like. 


What are the objectives of the teaching of mathe- 
matics that are now fairly well defined? 


First, those having to do with one form or another 
of every-day non-vocational practical utility. Such mathe- 
matics, obviously, belongs in general education since the 
needs of all young persons and adults are substantially 
the same in this field. This type of mathematics has 
already been designated as “ consumers’ mathematics ” 
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since its different applications are found wherever men 
and women buy commodities for utilization, utilize daily 
reading matter, and seek opportunities for investment of 
their savings. Undoubtedly we shall presently be able 
accurately to define the kinds and range of mathematics 
essential to the rank and file of American citizens as 
consumers’ mathematics. There is no inherent reason 
why these should not now be as accurately defined as are 
today the objectives of spelling and handwriting. 

Outside of consumers’ mathematics the primary values 
of mathematics studies are to be found in vocational pro- 
ficiency. A considerable number of vocations make definite 
use of specific portions of mathematics. It can easily be 
determined just what kinds and degrees of proficiency 
in mathematics are essential to the navigator, the machin- 
ist, the carpenter, the bookkeeper, the electrical engineer, 
and the farmer. 

In most cases it will be found that there has been a 
strong historic tendency greatly to exaggerate the mathe- 
matics that can thus be used. 


Are there any genuine cultural values to be realized 
through the study of mathematics? 


It must always be recognized that some individuals can 
rise to very superior heights of culture along the spe- 
cialized line of almost any form of science or art. There 
can be no question that for some rarely endowed minds 
the prolonged study of mathematics, including its more 
extended applications, constitutes a cultural study of the 
utmost importance. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt that the 
qualities of mind capable of profiting from such study are 
found in only very rare individuals. 

Apart from these persons it would seem that there can 
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be little or no genuine cultural value to be realized through 
mathematics as now organized for school purposes. 

It is quite conceivable that there will eventually be 
developed presentations not strictly of the techniques and 
principles of mathematics, but rather of their applications, 
which will enable the schools to offer at least some units 
of a genuine cultural mathematics to large numbers of 
students. This cultural mathematics should certainly give 
only small place to the historic evolution of the mathe- 
matical studies and should give large place to apprecia- 
tional instruction in the scope and significance of the 
applications of mathematics now made in modern bridge 
building, mining, navigation, manufacturing, astronomical 
exploration, and many other fields of human endeavor. 


CHARLERGXLV 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE TEACHING OF 
THE ASTHETIC ARTS IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS? 


THE esthetic arts are here taken to include graphic 
and plastic arts, music and dancing, as well as the numer- 
ous combinations of these in architecture, the drama, the 
opera, illustration, photodrama, personal decoration, 
and others. 

For a number of decades many and varied attempts 
have been made to develop, in almost all grades of Ameri- 
can public schools, courses in the zsthetic arts, especially 
the fine arts of music and dancing, and the graphic or 
plastic arts. Much enthusiasm has gone into the promotion 
of these. In a few cases at least, there still survive note- 
worthy achievements which should, perhaps, be taken as 
indicating what at the best have been new types of school 
method and accomplishment. 

Nevertheless, at all stages these attempts have suffered 
from the outstanding weakness of nearly all present-day 
education, namely, ill definition of objectives. Earlier 
attempts to teach music and graphic design seem to have 
aimed primarily at the production of skilled performers 
in these fields. To justify these purposes all sorts of argu- 
ments were used. The moral values of music were exalted, 
as were also the vocational values of drawing and other 
forms of plastic art. But in more recent years the empha- 
sis has shifted largely from the production of performance 
powers as an objective to the development of apprecia- 
tional powers or capacities. This shift is taking place 
on the theory that the primary or controlling purpose of 
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esthetic arts education should be to produce persons of 
cultured tastes as utilizers, rather than persons of meagre 
producing powers, either in the commercial or in the 
amateur sense. 


What are certain inevitable effects of modern com- 
mercialization of both the musical and the plastic 
arts? 


One inevitable effect is greatly to specialize produc- 
tion, just as a corresponding effect doubtless is enormously 
to multiply or generalize utilization. A conspicuous effect 
of the evolution of the printing press on the making of 
books, of phonograph and radio on the production of 
music, of standardized designs and quantity production 
of furniture, clothing, and numberless other wares, is the 
marked diminution in the number of composers, per- 
formers, and designers needed to supply demands, paral- 
leled on the other hand by great increases in the number 
of persons having opportunities to utilize even the best of 
these commercial products. 

It would, therefore, seem to be socially desirable that 
much effort should be extended, through education, first 
of all, to select the comparatively few persons having the 
highest potential talent that can be discovered, from whom 
to make the designers, musical composers and the per- 
formers and other artists, of the future, and thus to give 
to commerce the best possible creative leaders in producing 
the thousands of kinds of wares and services that are to be 
ours through quantity productian of standardized parts 
under modern factory conditions. Even though the actual 
numbers of these artists will never be large, their impor- 
tance will clearly be very great. 

Paralleling this highly selective and necessarily heavily 
endowed education should doubtless be widely different 
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types designed to enhance public taste among the millions 
of potential consumers who are yearly coming into our 
schools. A very purposive differentiation of these objec- 
tives would today represent probably the most far-reaching 
and valuable process that could now be advised for Ameri- 
can education in the esthetic arts. But it is a differentia- 
tion for which few of our educators are prepared. Many 
of these still talk vaguely, for example, about graphic 
art as “a means of expression.’”’ Many still seem to believe 
that the most economical and effective procedures towards 
producing superior utilizers’ tastes are along the lines of 
naive and trifling performance training. 


What is the present situation regarding the pro- 
duction and appreciation of music among the 
American people? 

It is undoubtedly true that the American people today 
expend far more money upon music than any other people 
in the world. These expenditures have in recent years 
been multiplied for various forms of mechanical music 
made possible by the phonograph and the radio. The 
moving picture theatre has enormously increased public 
use of music through provision of accompaniments to 
that form of entertainment. Within recent years, too, our 
vaudeville theatres and our public parks have greatly 
increased their supplies of orchestral and other forms of 
ensemble music. 

It is evident that whether or not tastes for better music 
have been promoted through public schools, there exists 
what amounts to an enormous demand throughout America 
for music in one form or another. 

As contrasted with at least certain foreign countries, 
it must be conceded, however, that tastes for music repre- 
sented by these enormous commercial demands are not of 
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a high order. America has produced very few noteworthy 
composers. Its centres of musical art have contributed 
but slightly to the companies of distinguished performers, 
either instrumental or vocal. The higher forms of concert 
and opera music are well supported commercially by only 
a very few rich cities. 

The overwhelming demands of America for music 
seem to be well satisfied by offerings of a commonplace 
order, supplemented by keen preferences for sensational 
novelties prized by the theatre and other agencies minister- 
ing to convivial recreation. Religious and martial music 
still, as always, command substantial support, but demands 
for these types have not as a rule in recent years been such 
as to call forth distinguished new compositions or more 
extended use of the best of available products. 


Is the present confused state of American music 
probably due to widespread changes taking place 
in the “functional ” values of music? 


This seems to be undoubtedly the case. One can hardly 
doubt that in former times music ministered to at least 
four of the large types of social utility essential to the 
strength and security of social groups. In past ages music 
was certainly employed as an adjunct in the promotion of 
cooperative work. Even into our own times music has 
played an enormous role in the fostering of codperative 
worship. Likewise, within all historic times and probably 
long before, music of various sorts contributed greatly 
to the solidarities and dynamic emotions essential to suc- 
cess in war. Finally, there is good evidence that through- 
out long periods certain kinds of music have served human 
societies in elevating and refining the courtship and 
conjugal impulses. 
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Along all of these lines the conditions of civilized 
societies seem to lessen the demands for, and the effective- 
ness of, musical contributions. “ Music of work” has 
almost entirely disappeared. In recent decades warfare 
does not seem to have produced the new and superior kinds 
of music characteristic of earlier and simpler types of 
militaristic activity. It is difficult not to believe that with 
the development of religious thinking, the strictly emo- 
tional appeals of certain types of ‘‘ music of worship” 
have tended to diminish in importance. Substantially the 
same situation seems to have overtaken what is here called 
the “music of courtship.” That, too, may be playing a 
lesser role in proportion as the approaches to marriage 
become rationalized and subject to other forms of 
social control. 

The fifth historic function of music has long been the 
provision of diversion, agreeable recreation, and pleasant 
general stimulation. This diversional function of music, 
always important, has probably never been more so than 
it is today. In fact it would be difficult to find social 
justification for the present vogue of music in America 
except as it is diversional or recreational. 


Assuming that conditions and demands are sub- 
stantially as stated above, what should be the 
primary function of schools regarding the promo- 
tion of musical education? 


It is not easy to answer this question. Superficially 
considered, it would seem to be the function of school- 
controlled education at all points to elevate tastes for good, 
and perhaps also for new, music. This contention pre- 
supposes, however, that for the discharge of diversional 
functions it is important that tastes be elevated and that 
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many persons be educated to demand superior novelties. 
Of evidence for this claim there seems to be practically 
none. The situation here confronting us may be very 
similar to that in the field of sports, including all types 
of physical play, when these are considered from the 
standpoint of their hygienic or growth-producing effects. 
Here it is easy to develop exacting demands for equip- 
ment, for competent coaches or other instructors, and for 
exacting standards of performance, which probably have 
no corresponding effects on the great hygienic values of 
most of the simpler forms of play. 

Why may it not easily happen that increased sophisti- 
cation in demands for music may not ultimately disturb, 
if not greatly lessen, the enormous and thoroughly demo- 
cratic recreational possibilities now found in commonplace 
music and to a considerable extent within that of com- 
paratively ancient and not necessarily very artistic kinds? 
Where standards are not exacting assemblages of men 
often sing with much spirit, even if with technical crudity. 
By such means fellowship and diversion are promoted. 
What gains could accrue in these situations from such 
earlier training in tastes as would make these good-natured 
choruses seem barbaric in execution? 


Have the advocates of public school music worked 
out any well-defined scheme of purposes or objec- 
tives to be realized through such studies? 


They have not as yet. It is doubtful whether there 
is in print anywhere a well-reasoned examination of the 
social needs to be met by public school music or carefully 
formulated proposals of means whereby such needs may 
be met. Most of recent propaganda for the introduction, 
extension, or modification of school music rest almost 
wholly upon aspirational or faith objectives. 
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A fundamental social fact, often ignored in these pro- 
posals, but which should always be given first considera- 
tion in discussing the place of music in school education, 
is that the American people are now a music-loving people. 
As noted before, literally enormous sums of money are 
now everywhere being spent upon mechanical music and 
upon other forms of popular or entertaining music. 

In a very large proportion of cases, this expenditure on 
music seems to be for popular music, which is transitory 
and, by some artistic standards at least, perhaps frequently 
vulgar. In view, however, of this vogue of music now in 
the United States, it is obvious that reasons for the intro- 
duction of systematic study of music into schools must 
be found either in the direction of producing vocalists and 
instrumental performers to an extent not now realized, 
or else to produce appreciational attitudes towards music 
on higher planes than are those now manifest in popu- 
lar demand. 

Towards neither of these basic purposes are our theo- 
ries of music teaching as yet at all well defined, with the 
probable result that, in most cases, money now being spent 
on music in public schools is largely wasted. 


Is it a defect of our existing public schools 
that more of our children are not trained to be 
fairly expert amateur singers and instrumental 
performers? 


Perhaps. The attempts of our schools to teach all chil- 
dren to sing are commonly alniost entirely futile. On the 
other hand, the social demands of a cultured people would 
seem to require the presence in their midst of substan- 
tial numbers of keenly interested and fairly proficient 
amateur singers, as well as amateur performers on 
musical instruments, 
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In view of the amounts of effort now expended in 
teaching algebra, geometry, and foreign languages to girls, 
and in view of the comparatively meagre efforts of our 
schools to teach talented girls to sing or to play, it would 
seem that, from the standpoint of American culture, we 
are missing great opportunities. It is submitted, therefore, 
that sound public policy would justify our public schools 
in offering extended opportunities, under well-selected 
teachers, for talented pupils to learn to sing or to play 
well. In a few progressive centres this policy is now being 
followed, partly through school orchestras and bands. But 
a basic policy to this end is not yet generally accepted in 
American education. 

To achieve this end it is necessary, first of all, that 
there should be selection of superior ability. Next, there 
should be created special opportunities for such training, 
including, under some circumstances, release from pre- 
scribed studies. It is difficult to say why this work should 
not be included in the provision of cultural opportunities 
in our public schools of all grades, provided always due 
regard is had to confining election of these offerings tc 
persons of superior promise and to very deliberately carry- 
ing such training to points of genuine mastery. 


Should relatively large amounts of effort be 
devoted in public schools to teaching superior 
appreciations of music? 


Undoubtedly, yes. In view of the fact that so many of 
the objectives of our school education are still essentially 
aspirational or faith-based, there can be no good reasor 
for denying to this field its fair share of public schoo’ 
resources. It may be that in the light of a much more 
adequate social psychology than we yet possess, we shal 
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find that there still remain large functions of a sedative, 
socially cathartic, morally uplifting, or spiritually refin- 
ing, character which can be served by the types of music 
that our artistic judgments pronounce superior. The devel- 
opment of excellent agencies for mechanical rendition has 
in one way rendered the task of the educator comparatively 
simple. Even remote rural schools can now have brought 
to them through phonograph and radio much that is best 
in the world of music if tastes are already to some 
extent cultivated. 

In the meantime, however, it would seem to be incum- 
bent upon musicians and educators to study more deeply 
the actual objectives to be realized in rich and aspiring 
societies by the various types of music either now available 
or which can be made available. 


What has been wrong with the teaching of the 
graphic arts and the plastic arts in the educational 
institutions of the United States? 

Acute interest in the promotion of the teaching of 
drawing and the more general aspects of the graphic and 
plastic arts in the schools of the United States developed 
over a half-century ago, following corresponding develop- 
ments in England a few years earlier. Educational pro- 
moters shortly after the Civil War undertook to hasten 
the formation of a few arts schools for the training of 
teachers, illustrators, designers, and draftsmen. They also 
sought to promote the universal teaching of one or 
more forms of drawing and other related arts in the 
public schools. 

These early promoters contended ardently that draw- 
ing is a necessary and valuable tool in industrial and other 
vocations. They also indulged in rash generalizations as 
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to the extent to which drawing could be made to serve 
large numbers of persons as “a means of expression.”’ 
They painted glowing pictures, quite disregarding the 
laws of international trade, as to the extent to which, 
through the promotion of the graphic and plastic arts 
instruction, American consumers could become indepen- 
dent of various sources of supply for the finer types of 
artistic wares. 


What are today the outstanding shortcomings of 
the teaching of graphic and plastic art in our 
schools? 


Failure, first, to provide for superior producing abili- 
ties on the part of that comparatively small number of 
persons who, in any efficient society, should constitute the 
commercial and the amateur painters, sculptors, designers, 
and other workers in plastic art. A second serious failure 
is that of inadequate definition of objectives of plastic art 
teaching from the standpoint of appreciational needs of 
' large numbers of people. 

The methods of our schools seem still greatly dictated 
by the seeming necessity of training large numbers of 
people in the simpler forms of drawing, designing, and 
plastic reproduction. It is often contended that this method 
provides the most economical and effective approach to 
development of taste, but nowhere has the validity of that 
method been established. There can be little doubt, in view 
of the great extent to which harmonies of form, color, 
and shade enter into practically all of the artificial utilities. 
of modern life, that superior utilizers’ tastes, whatever 
these may mean for each type of such commodities, should 
constitute an important, if not the paramount, purpose in 
education in the plastic arts. It is submitted that as yet we 
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have an almost complete absence of satisfactory formula- 
tions of such objectives, All about our urban-dwelling 
Americans are, for example, the products of architecture. 
As an educated people we should be appreciative of the 
various zsthetic achievements already accomplished or 
possible of accomplishment in this field. We are inces- 
santly surrounded by products of looms and other factory 
machinery, all of which embody artistic values of inferior 
or superior quality. The whole population, in its buying 
and daily utilization, has either contributed to steady prog- 
ress within these fields or it has permitted many kinds of 
degenerative tastes to dictate commercial supplies. 


Can remedies be found for the present confused 

situation of the graphic and plastic arts? 

Some remedies can certainly be found. We can take 
much more seriously, and with less of utopian idealism 
than we have heretofore, the development of schools for 
definitive vocational training towards the “applied art ” 
callings. .Wecan develop one large branch of public school 
service, the primary purpose of which shall be to promote 
superior forms of esthetic appreciation for harmonies 
of form and color in all of the adjuncts of life, ranging 
from furniture and clothing to decoration, pictures, and 
basic architectural design. 

We can stop talking about the necessity of drawing or 
any other form of graphic art training for workers in 
general, and we can proceed to analyze the actual require- 
ments of particular vocations for known quantities of 
ability in craftsmanship, free-hand drawing, or other 
forms of graphic art. 

We already have some fairly well-equipped state- 
supported or endowed schools devoting themselves sup- 
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posedly to the training of commercial designers and 
teachers of graphic and plastic art. Most of such schools 
seem deplorably weak in pedagogical insight as well as in 
educational outlook. Their chief services are now rendered 
to the somewhat uninspiring demands of ‘‘ commercial 
art ’’—which means, of course, illustration as a fairly piti- 
able servant to advertising. 

Some day these schools will become what it has long 
been hoped they were, centres for the production of real 
leaders in art education. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE PROBLEMS OF HOME ECONOMICS 


For present purposes let us include under ‘‘ Home 
Economics ” that wide range of informational studies and 
training in practical arts, beginning in the early grades 
and sometimes extending into the colleges in which the 
controlling purposes are in some degree to produce in girls 
and sometimes extending into the colleges, in which the 
home-centred or home-keeping arts; and, second, greater 
present or expected proficiency in the performance of these 
arts than would result from the ordinary effects of imita- 
tive learning under conditions of home apprenticeship. 


Is the present situation of home economics educa- 
tion in the United States disappointing to those 
who have devoted much effort to the promotion of 
this department of instruction and training? 


Undoubtedly it is, since the majority of these pro- 
moters have usually had practical or vocational objectives 
in view. This was especially manifest in the earlier days, 
when these subjects were commonly designated only as 
“ cooking ” and “ sewing.” Somewhat broader objectives 
had developed when the terms “ domestic science’? and 
“domestic art’’ came into vogue. The more ambitious 
and inclusive term, “‘ home economics,” has gradually been 
accepted coincidentally with the evolution of broader and 
richer ideals for the teaching of practical sciences under- 
lying all phases of home life. 

Unfortunately, there seems also to have been a ten- 
dency towards aspirationalism, mysticism, or transcenden- 
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talism in the evolution of modern home economics. Many 
of the more ambitious teachers have insisted that their 
primary objectives should not be to teach cooking and 
sewing, but rather, more mystically, to create what is 
sometimes called “ the home atmosphere.”’ The probabili- 
ties are that they have been mistaking an effect for a cause 
here, and that the objectives they establish will fall of 
their own weight because they are unsustained by founda- 
tions of practical skill and technical knowledge. 

It should be evident, however, that one large cause of 
the present disappointing position of home economics in 
the public schools is an attempt to incorporate that 
work into regular high schools several years in advance 
of the appearance of any genuine motives for the pursuit 
of a home vocation on the part of normal girls. Some 
forms of instruction and training can be given years in 
advance of their actual functioning. But it seems probable 
that no form of genuine vocational education can be so 
treated. To prepare for the homemaking vocation at 
fifteen years of age would be nearly as abnormal as to 
try to prepare for a trade at eleven years of age, or for the 
medical profession at fifteen years of age. 


What’s wrong with home economics teaching in 
public schools? 


Little seems to be wrong with the aspirations under- 
lying the introduction and promotion of home economics 
teaching in public schools from the elementary school 
to the college. 

It would appear that much is wrong as yet with the 
programs of objectives devised in answer to these aspira- 
tions, and still more with the means and methods employed 
in realizing such objectives as are now vaguely apprehended. 
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It must be evident to any one who carefully studies the 
programs of our schools in home economics teaching, and 
who reads the books and articles upon which such teach- 
ing is based and interpreted, that there is little agreement 
as yet as to objectives of a concrete nature which are 
expected to be realized, or as to such other factors as place 
of the subject, its optimum time allotments, codrdinations 
with extra-school agencies, and the like. 

Historically, of course, the household itself has been 
the chief, and usually the only, source of the kinds of edu- 
cation that make out of girls, women capable of discharg- 
ing homemaking responsibilities. It is intrinsically probable 
that the modern household, for a variety of reasons, is 
not so effective an educational agency as was the house- 
hold of one or more generations ago, even if the standards 
of homemaking had not in the meantime changed in the 
direction of becoming more limited, more intensively spe- 
cialized, and more scientific. 

However, the household, chiefly through the mother, 
must in a great many cases still be a fairly effective agency 
of homemaking education. It is rare to find programs of 
instruction or training which seem to take account of the 
residual or complementary responsibilities of household 
education in schools, in either its appreciational or its per- 
formance aspects. 


Do home economics courses as at present organized 
sufficiently differentiate between vocational and 
other objectives? 

There is very slight evidence that such differentiation 
is at all adequately recognized. The Smith-Hughes Act 
sought to restrict the giving of Federal aid for home eco- 
nomics only to schools of vocational homemaking. To 
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this end it specified certain distributions of practical and 
technical instruction which were intended to develop genu- 
inely vocational training for homemaking. But in actual 
practice it seems to have been exceedingly difficult for 
administrators to achieve the vocational objectives speci- 
fied in that act. 

There can be little doubt that home economics educa- 
tion would be greatly benefited if much clearer recognition 
could be given to at least two fundamental types of objec- 
tives and perhaps three or more. 

In view of what we know about the achieving of 
objectives of liberal education through such studies as 
literature, general science, art, the social sciences, and 
history, it is certain that home economics studies can be so 
organized and so presented as to result in the kinds of 
vision, appreciation, interest, and aspirations towards home 
life, family life, household production, and the integration 
of the home into the community, which would make the 
results important contributions to general liberal edu- 
cation, sometimes specifically cultural, and sometimes spe- 
cifically civic. 

On the other hand, the vocation of homemaker is very 
obvious and fairly well defined throughout America. It 
is the most numerously followed of all vocations. It is 
probably followed by persons of wider ranges of intelli- 
gence than any other vocation in the United States. While 
it is found in many species and all varieties of magnitudes, 
the overwhelming modal type certainly is that of home- 
making by the married woman, who gives to this voca- 
tion her exclusive working time. Of homemakers of this 
type there are certainly from twelve to fifteen million in 
our country. 

The vocation of homemaker in all its economic vari- 
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eties, from that of the meagre rural home in a cabin, to 
that of the metropolitan mansion with a host of servants, 
possesses certain characteristics found in only a few other 
vocations. For one thing, it is exceptionally composite. 
The homemaker must, in a very true sense, be a “ Jack 
of all trades” or a “maid of all work.” The obvious 
subdivisions of this vocation have to do with the prepara- 
tion and serving of food, the making and upkeep of cloth- 
ing, the care of the dwelling place, the care and minor 
education of small children, and the conservation of that 
intangible thing called “home atmosphere.” 

The diversified character of this vocation gives much 
trouble to course-makers and teachers. It tempts them 
to set up utopian standards for each of the divisions. It 
fosters aspirational-expectations, over-technical programs, 
bookishness of instruction, and disregard of objective 
necessities, especially where girls of less than average 
intelligence are concerned. 


What are the chief difficulties at present encoun- 
tered in producing efficient home economics edu- 
cation? 

These difficulties are several. Where distinctively voca- 
tional objectives are established for existing high school 
pupils, the large majority of the girls do not show decided 
motives for the practical aspects of the training. This is 
indeed to have been expected since the strong pre- 
occupations or interests of these girls most largely lie in 
the direction of preparation for college or preparation for 
wage-earning vocations. 

Experience thus far with the Smith-Hughes Act seems 
to show that only 10 or 15 per cent. of the high school 
girls between the ages of fifteen and eighteen are genuinely 
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interested in the truly vocational training that is contem- 
plated by that law. Doubtless if there were not competing 
motives for entrance to normal school or college a some- 
what larger number, especially of the talented, would show 
these interests. On the other hand, we have every right to 
expect that girls who manifestly cannot graduate from 
high school should become more interested in the prac- 
tical aspects of home economics training. It may mean 
that, so far as the established secondary schools are 
concerned, this is the class of learners that must here be 
planned for. 


As American society is now constituted, where and 
when should strictly vocational training for home- 
making be planned for? 


Certainly not during the years between twelve to eigh- 
teen for the great majority of girls, during which time 
these have but slight conscious motivation towards home- 
making of their own, and during which years they are 
also progressively detaching themselves from their paren- 
tal homes. 

On the other hand, in view of the statistical fact that 
some 70 per cent. of young American women become 
homemakers before twenty-five years of age, there should 
be every reason why schools should plan for the provision 
of specific vocational training for this calling, preferably 
in the year or two just preceding marriage or in the year 
following that event, if in the latter case the training can 
be provided on an extension basis. 

Obviously, many prevailing customs and prejudices 
stand in the way of the full development of training of 
this kind at present. There is no inherent reason why these 
prejudices should not gradually be dispelled and why we 
should not presently find ourselves able to evoke a response 
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to the provision of homemaking training for women 
from seventeen to twenty-five years of age. 

Courses for this purpose should not exceed three 
months in length at the outset, with the possibility that six 
months of full-time training will be found to be ample. 
It need not be urged that to be most efficacious such train- 
ing should be primarily practical, utilizing the home proj- 
ect method to the utmost; and in any given department, 
as soon as initial stages are mastered, students should be 
thrown upon their own responsibilities for learning, in 
order that better foundations for self-education may be laid. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS OR 
SHOPWORK IN SCHOOLS 


Durinc the last quarter of the nineteenth century the 
more progressive elementary and high schools of the 
United States began to introduce several kinds of shop- 
work into their curricula. At first both educators and 
interested laymen held that thus “ to train the hand and eye 
as well as the brain” would contribute important results 
to the higher proficiencies everywhere desired in the man- 
ual working vocations. 

In time it became evident to observant educators that 
manual training for boys from twelve to fifteen years of 
age in the few industrial arts available for schools—such 
as cabinet-making, sheet-metal work, bookbinding, job 
printing, and a few others—could hardly give important 
results towards preparation for a vocation, except in 
rare instances. 

At the high school level the situation has been more 
obscure. Technical, mechanic arts, manual training, or 
polytechnic high schools—as they have been variously 
named—were undoubtedly intended to “ function” as 
high-grade artisan or industrial schools. In practice they 
have done so only to a slight extent, at least in all the 
cases of the superior students who remained to graduate. 

The “ industrial arts ” situation has been further com- 
plicated by efforts during the last twenty years greatly to 
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by means of various kinds of “ hand-work”’ or manipu- 
lative projects. Where practicable these have assumed the 
scope of true “ shopwork ” in cases of boys from nine to 
twelve years of age. 


Have the historic assumptions that the manual arts 

or manual training have real vocational or prevoca- 

tional values, any validity? 

Practically none. Probably not one boy in one hundred 
who has heretofore taken woodwork has derived from 
it in the slightest measure preparation in the way of skill 
or insight for a future vocation. The old theory that the 
hand as a means of efficiency can be generally trained by 
the manual arts must, of course, give way to the fact 
that hand training, like most other forms of muscular, as 
well as of mental, training, is specific and not general. 


In recent years much interest has been shown by 
educators in the development of industrial arts as 
“finding ” courses. Do these objectives have any 
considerable validity ? 


The present writer believes not. Assuming that shops 
are so equipped as to offer woodworking, printing, elec- 
trical work, and some easy forms of metal work, the 
obvious fact is that for all boys who are of superior intel- 
ligence these offerings, however attractive, have no voca- 
tional guidance values whatever. In view of the compara- 
tively small numbers of persons who now follow such 
specific trades as cabinet-making, pattern-making, and 
even carpentry, it may be doubted whether the ommipres- 
ent woodwork of our shops ever actually furnishes either 
positive or negative vocational guidance to more than 2 or 
3 per cent. of the boys in our schools. 
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‘What is especially wrong with the purposes and 
methods of shopwork as now taught in our schools 
for boys from twelve to eighteen years of age? 


Nearly all of this shopwork was introduced in the 
expectation that it would “ function”’ in some degree as 
preparation for the mechanical vocations. Taxpayers and 
school authorities were urged to provide this in schools or 
departments with this end in view. The older manual 
training teachers, applying the theory of mental discipline 
to apparently parallel needs for hand discipline or training, 
were constantly willing to argue that the manual powers 
thus produced would function in a great variety of 
so-called skilled trades. 

In recent years all evidence has nullified these predic- 
tions as to the actual values of shopwork. Nevertheless, 
shopwork has persisted. In urban schools it has seemed 
to abundantly justify the relatively small sums expended 
upon its establishment and maintenance, although educa- 
tional theory is still almost completely confused as to what 
are its really valid objectives. 

In recent years many attempts have been made, as 
noted above, to claim for this shopwork special values 
towards vocational guidance (it being claimed that the 
primary function of the junior high school is exploratory) 
or as a kind of prevocational training capable later of a 
wide range of application in several handicraft pursuits. 

Wherever these claims have been carefully scrutinized 
they seem largely to suffer decomposition. A large pro- 
portion of the boys taking shopwork in our urban, and 
especially in our suburban schools, will manifestly never 
become artisan workers. In any case, however, these are 
the boys who seem to take to shopwork with the most of 
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avidity, perhaps because their homes have been so defi- 
cient in opportunities for experience with tools and the 
materials upon which tools can be advantageously worked. 

It is sometimes urged, too, that shopwork is important 
as giving appreciation of the various fields of manual work, 
to the end that better civic appreciation, as well as certain 
vague kinds of culture, may result therefrom. So long 
as these objectives are stated vaguely they unquestionably 
seem to possess considerable degrees of validity. When, 
however, we undertake to scrutinize them in detail, they 
would seem to possess actual functioning validity for only 
a very small fraction indeed of the pupils who usually take 
shopwork in our schools. 


What is wrong with the shopwork offerings of our 

technical or mechanic arts high schools? 

The chief thing that is wrong here is the failure of 
taxpayers and the public to comprehend the actual edu- 
cational significance of the various courses offered. Most 
American cities now have examples of large, and in some 
cases, even gigantic, technical high school offerings, and 
more or less wide ranges of courses in woodworking, 
machine metal working, electricity, and printing. In many 
cases, also, there are partially developed courses provided 
in plumbing, sheet-metal work, bookbinding, foundry 
practice, pattern-making, and other similar vocational lines. 
The equipment of these schools is frequently used to 
advantage for the extension vocational training of even- 
ing students; but the actual functional significance of the 
day courses in the case of regular high school students is 
not generally made a matter of public understanding. 

As in the case of shopwork at junior high school 
levels, there can be no doubt that the public was originally 
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persuaded to provide technical high schools as means to 
superior vocational training. It was frequently urged that 
from such schools would come ‘‘ the non-commissioned 
officers of industry.” As a matter of fact nearly all these 
expectations have proven illusory. The usual technical 
high school is certainly a good high school, and there is 
no more reason to question the educational values towards 
general education of the shopwork offered than there is 
reason to question the actual educational values of the 
modern language or history courses offered in the same 
high school. The claim, however, that these shop courses 
contribute in some way towards later vocational proficiency 
must be denied, although in individual cases such aims 
may be occasionally realized. 

It must be remembered that in the typical American 
high school at least two-thirds of the students remain but 
one or two years. This is commonly no less true of the 
technical high schools than of others. For such students 
as do not graduate professional careers are out of the ques- 
tion and commercial careers not nearly so likely as in the 
case of graduates. However, it is to be expected that we 
should find substantial proportions of the non-graduating 
students of our high schools entering industrial callings. 
It will be claimed, of course, that for such callings their 
shop experience in the technical high school has proven 
an asset, but it is doubtful if this can be substantiated 
through careful studies. 


Is there a place in the junior high school for indus- 

trial arts? 

It is here contended that in the typical urban junior 
high school there is a large place indeed for industrial 
arts, and that the offerings in this field need not be unduly 
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expensive. Boys being reared in urban environments might 
well have the opportunity, but under no coercion, to take, 
to the extent of even two hours per day, various kinds 
of shopwork. For best educative purposes this shopwork 
should be governed by no specific vocational considerations 
and should not even be designed tovaid in vocation-finding. 
There will, of course, be some valuable by-products of 
courses designed primarily to give growing boys rich 
and varied experience with tools and manipulative proc- 
esses. These educative by-products will, for a very small 
fraction of youth, consist either of specific guidance 
knowledge, or will lead to vocations suggested by the 
manipulative processes in which experience is being had. 
In rare instances shopwork may function as prevocational 
training in slight degree. For a substantially larger num- 
ber extended experience in shopwork may result in valu- 
able utilizers’ appreciations in such fields as furniture- 
buying, bookbinding, and possibly some others. In not 
a few instances social insights into the labor conditions, 
world demands, and other social concomitants in connec- 
tion with pattern-making, pottery, metal work, and the 
like, may give significant civic results. Possibly 10 per 
cent. of the boys passing through these shops will in later 
years make some slight productive use of their achieve- 
ments as handy men in homes. On rare occasions teachers 
of mathematics, English, and possibly other subjects will 
be able to utilize the realistic experience of the shops as 
concrete foundations for their more abstract work. All 
of these by-products, however, will be realized only occa- 
sionally, leaving to the enrichment of experience and 
fundamental growth through manipulative activities, the 
primary functions or objectives of industrial arts. 
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If the enrichment of experience and aid in natural 
growth are made the controlling objectives in 
industrial arts work in junior high schools, what 
principles should govern in method and course 
organization? 


Here many substantial departures must be made from 
the traditional practices of the schools in manual arts or 
industrial arts. In the first place the amateur rather than 
the vocational spirit must be cultivated to the maximum. 

Again, it will be found that no definite sequence of 
types of projects or work need be provided. For one boy 
some printing may precede some woodwork and vice versa. 
Again, there need be no prescribed limits to the amounts 
of time to be given to one field of work. For growth 
purposes one boy might find it best to alternate rather 
rapidly from a woodworking project to radio or book- 
binding. Another may find it much more educative to 
spend several months with one type of material on one 
series of projects, ranging from easy to difficult. 


CUAPIER XVII 


SOME CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 
A. Why Omit Discussions of Methods of Teaching? 


IT WILL, perhaps, surprise many educators that in this 
book so little is said in adverse criticism of the methods of 
teaching now employed by the rank and file of teachers. 

For this omission, if such it seems, there are several 
explanations. Of most importance is the writer’s convic- 
tion that during the last half-century an altogether exces- 
sive amount of blame for unsatisfactory results of school 
education has been visited upon either poor teaching meth- 
ods or upon poverty of equipment of teachers. Much of 
that blame should properly have been apportioned rather 
to poorly defined objectives of school education or to the 
poor equipment of policy makers for such education, who 
in the nature of the case could not be the teachers at all. 

Teachers or those who directly train and supervise 
teachers should, without doubt, be held largely responsible 
for the efficiencies of methods of teaching employed—but 
only as these are related to, or functional for, the spectfic 
purposes indicated for such education. 

» Modern school or college education is not, in almost 
any of its divisions, a simple affair, analogous to the stone, 
wattle, or log hut of our forefathers, where each man was 
his own architect and workman. Rather, it is everywhere 
analogous to a monumental structure in the construction 
of which great specialization of service takes place, from 
that of utility designer, technical architect, and engineer at 
one end to craftsman or artisan at the other, all greatly 
363 
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affected by further specializations in sources of supply of 
building materials, tools, and decorations. 

Hence it would seem that the educational science of 
the near future must, first of all, concern itself with prob- 
lems of specific objectives, these to be evaluated against 
contemporary social needs and as related to opportunities 
for extra-school education. When once objectives aré 
clearly defined, then it seems probable that problems of 
method appropriate to their most economic realization will 
not only come into relief in a way that has rarely been the 
case heretofore, but that such well-defined problems will 
at once suggest not merely methods of attack but promis- 
ing openings for research and solution. 

It is well known that during the last quarter of 
century enormous progress has been made in Americar 
schools in methods of teaching the techniques of oral anc 
silent reading. Much progress has also been made ir 
methods of teaching spelling and the early stages of 
arithmetic. This has been due largely to the clearly definec 
objectives in these areas. 

On the other hand, many critics feel that very littl 
progress has been made in methods of teaching geography 
history, drawing, natural sciences, social sciences, anc 
nature study. Is it not a safe inference that these diffi 
culties arise largely because of our failure to have clearly 
defined objectives in these fields? Not knowing what ou 
goals are, it becomes difficult, if not impossible, to tes 
experimentally various methods of reaching them. 

The case is especially well illustrated in the teaching 
of foreign languages. In European countries, when onc 
the actual objectives of teaching a given foreign languag 
are fairly well established—that is, the extent to whicl 
factors of oral communication, of written communication 
and of reading apprehension are definitively established a: 
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goals—then a large amount of experimental testing of 
methods of instruction becomes possible. As a matter of 
fact, a great deal of experimental study was long ago 
eagerly entered upon in these areas. The present writer 
believes that more general experimental work has been 
done during the last fifty years in methods of teaching 
modern foreign languages than in any other secondary 
field, especially in European countries. 

In America, on the other hand, we have never yet been 
clear as to what is meant by modern language instruction. 
College entrance standards usually indicate “a moderate 
reading knowledge ”’ as the desired goal, but there can be 
little doubt that in actual processes of teaching amounts of 
study of grammar and of translation of English into the 
toreign language have been insisted upon, certainly to an 
extent not demanded by a moderate reading knowledge. 
Under these conditions, where objectives, especially as 
regards amounts of attainments to be expected, are so 
obscure, it is hardly surprising that very little systematic 
attention has been given to methods of teaching, or to 
experimental testing of different methods of teaching. 
Often the best that could be done in training teachers has 
been to point out, as an example, some person who had 
become unusually successful, perhaps largely by virtue of 
some type of native talent rather than through acquired 
ngastery of method. 


B. Some Meanings of Learning, Teaching, 
and Education 


1. The total growth of children into competent adult- 
hood can be analyzed into: (a) “ Natural growth” of 
body and inherited qualities, a growth not greatly different 
in kind from that of a tree, a horse, or an eagle; and 
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(b) “social growth” through taking on (imitating, try- 
ing, memorizing, using, and all other phases of learning) 
the social inheritance of knowledge, speech, customs, lore, 
attitudes, skills, arts, games, roads, rooms, and the rest 
which their elders—parents, older playmates, teachers in 
personal contacts, and writers, picture makers, tool makers, 
road builders in impersonal contacts—have already pro- 
vided or assimilated. 

2. Nearly all human beings are learning all the time— 
though it may seem to be frequently the case that in 
childhood and youth the zest for learning is most keen. 
But even old people are constantly acquiring new knowl- 
edge, and sometimes new feeling states or attitudes, 
through reading newspapers, gossiping, travel, and 
other experiences. 

3. Many species of animals also learn a great deal from 
experience. They learn what enemies and dangers to avoid, 
where food and shelter can be found, and how to adjust 
themselves to each other. Perhaps ants and bees are so 
completely equipped with instincts that they do not have 
to learn much. But it is clear that deer, rabbits, and quail 
are ready learners from experience, whilst horses, ele- 
phants, and dogs are such good learners that we say they 
can be trained or educated. 

4. Teaching is also an activity in which all human 
beings and at least some animals engage from time to 
time. Older brothers and sisters are constantly teaching 
or trying to teach their younger relatives. Most of us 
have, at least at some time, tried to teach particular per- 
formances to a dog, a horse, a parrot, or a cow. Perhaps 
we have discovered that a hen or a pig is, as we should say, 
not very teachable. On every playground older, or stronger, 
or more capable young folks seem to take much pleasure 
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in teaching younger, weaker, or less capable children a 
great variety of wholesome or unwholesome things. Even 
grandmothers, hired men, and chance visitors like to give 
counsel, tell stories, or convey news from time to time— 
all of which are forms of teaching. 

5. When parents or teachers or others systematically 
set to work to hurry up, regularize, specialize, or otherwise 
modify natural growth or the assimilation of portions of 
the social inheritance—as erect posture, correct syntax, 
the multiplication table, a moral code, or the art of using 
a tool—we have “ education.” 

6. Sometimes educators—as ambitious parents, thought- 
less teachers, work-prepossessed employers or masters to 
apprentices, army captains, or religious teachers—try to 
“force ”’ the acquisition of some phase of the social inheri- 
ance too soon, in too large quantities, in too unreal form 
(to childish apperceptions). This education becomes unin- 
eresting, formalized, repellent, perhaps injurious to natu- 
‘al growth processes. Very probably old-time warriors 
often forced their sons too soon into learning the arts of 
war. Old-time farmers sometimes forced their sons to 
earn hard work too soon. The readers of some decades 
igo had literary selections too “high-brow” for youth- 
‘ul appreciative learning. Education in classics has often 
een forced. 

7. A more modern pedagogy—its John the Baptists 
1aving been Comenius, Froebel, Pestalozzi, and Parker 
mong others—tries to do two or three things: (a) To 
rive the “natural growth” processes fullest practicable 
hance; (b) to let the more natural learning processes— 
lay, satisfaction of curiosities, ‘intrinsic learning,” 
‘developmental learning ’—have fullest chance at all 
tages; and (c) to adapt highly “ artificial learning ’— 
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handwriting, a trade, ancient history, mathematics, exact- 
ing processes—as far as practicable to the maturity stages, 
and the innate capacities, of the learners. 


C. From Social Valuations to Educational Valuations 


1. In making curricula, courses, and parts of courses 
(including school-affected extra-curricular educational 
means) scientific education will increasingly demand. that 
the “ worth” of the learning aimed at shall be proven. 

2. The “ worth” of any particular “bit of learning ” 
or of “large amount of learning’? may be determined 
in relation to the satisfactions of the individual himself 
(who learns) ; or in relation to one or more of the “ small 
societies ”’ in which he now or later will serve—his family, 
his employer-employee groups, his neighborhood com- 
munity, his congregations, his clubs, etc. ; or in relation to 
the “large societies ’’ which seem so indispensable to mod- 
ern man—his city, his country, his state, his nation, his 
international hegemonies, his national vocational organi- 
zation, his religious denomination, his educational system, 
his political party; or in relation to the system of spirit 
beings or deities which enter vitally into his religious life. 

3. A “social value” or “social good” is anything 
that is good for all mankind or is “‘ good”’ for some men 
without corresponding injury to others. 

(a) In judging whether a thing is “good” we are 
guided, first by our instinctive appetites or preferences, 
next by our experiences with nature and with the stored 
knowledge and customs of our people, and perhaps slightly 
by scientific insight. Cold water “ tastes good.” Custom 
makes muddy water seem “ bad.’’ But science warns 


against clear, cold water percolating from areas inhabited 
by humans, 
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4. We can use some such formula as this to open the 
way for recognition of specific values: “It would be a 
good thing for mankind if tuberculosis could be made as 
scarce over the entire earth as are typhus and yellow fever 
now in the United States.” 

“It would be a good thing for all mankind if the 
twenty most populous nations would enter into binding 
agreements to submit all serious differences to arbitration 
instead of resorting to war.” 

“It would be a good thing if prosperous people could 
be induced to ‘ buy a book a week’ (and would not injure 
unprosperous people).” 

5. In any amplification of lists of social values, any 
one of us will certainly reflect some of his own prepos- 
sessions or prejudices. Hence we need “‘ judgment desig- 
nations ”’ to apply to these. 

For example: (Brown asserts) “It would be a good 
thing for mankind if the manufacture of beverage alco- 
hols could be completely stopped.” (Smith judges) 
“Correct, but hopelessly impracticable, utopian, in fact.” 
(Jones judges) “ Not true. Some alcohol as drink serves 
to produce art, sociability, and joy for hard workers, hence 
does more good than harm.” 

6. When agreement has been had as to a “ social 
value”’ we can next ask, “ Can education of any kind be 
used to contribute towards fuller, more extensive, or other 
better realization of this value?’ The answer gives us our 
keys to educational values. For example: 

“Tt would be a good thing for all the people of 
Alabama if the prevalence of malaria were greatly reduced 
(and would not harm other peoples, would perhaps indi- 
rectly benefit them too).”’ (Judgments of jury of experts 
in social values) ‘‘ Agreed,” Furthermore say the experts, 

24 
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“This ‘good’ is practicable of realization, now that sci- 
ence has assembled so much reliable knowledge through: 


‘a. Several forms of local community effort in clean- 
ing up breeding places of anopheles. 

“b. Two or three forms of state or national effort are 
practicable in draining swamps, banking over- 
flowing rivers, etc. 

“c¢, Several forms of family or householders’ effort are 
practicable in screening windows or beds. 

“d. One or two forms of individual outdoor workers’ 
efforts are possible in safeguarding against stings 
of night-flying mosquitoes. 

“e. One type of curative effort is possible in the early 
use of quinine.” 


7. From the foregoing may be derived several desir- 
able cooperative functions, such as legislative, fiscal, etc., 
and, for our purposes, educational. We can then proceed to 
derive several “ units’ of educational values, as follows: 


a. “It is (very, considerably, slightly) important and 
readily practicable that somewhere between third 
and sixth grades (in Alabama rural and village 
schools) we instruct children carefully as to: 
how bad malaria is; its being caused solely by 
bites of a mosquito that flies by night; their 
being bred partly in waste waters near homes; 
and the ease with which they can be kept out of 
houses (screens) or beds (screen canopies). 

b. “It is (very, considerably, slightly) important and 
easily practicable that somewhere in the physical 
(health) education of youths from 12-14 years 
of age we give certain precise forms of instruc: 
tion as to the collective prevention of mosquitc 
breeding. 
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c. “It is (very, considerably, slightly) important and 
(generally, sometimes, only rarely) practicable 
that teachers organize ‘ mosquito-breeding places 
clean-up squads’ of children eight to fourteen 
years of age to conduct neighborhood drives for 
sake of training in collective practice and for 
community propaganda (to take in all ten 
hours).” 


D. An Expansion of Herbert Spencer’s Question 


One phase of the general problem variously discussed 
in this book was years ago stated in Herbert Spencer’s 
question: “What knowledge is most worth?” That is 
too briefly put for practical purposes. But we can amplify 
it as below: 


A. WHAT KINDS AND HOW MUCH 
Knowledge, skills, habits, ideals, appreciations, aspira- 
tions, attitudes, tastes, insights, experience, wisdom, 
understandings, and other similar qualities. 


B. IN OR OF THE FIELDS OF 


Pronunciation, spelling, fundamental process arithme- 
tic, hygiene of sleeping, Latin classics, Asiatic geography, 
colonial American history, algebra, scouting, English 
grammar, thrift, elementary economics, general science 
of heavenly bodies, Spanish, ancient Greek history, 
elementary bookkeeping, stenographer’s spelling, accident 
prevention, photodrama romance, farm work for physical 
development, baseball and other similar sports, hygiene of 
hookworm prevention and cure, radio construction, plane 
geometry, current events, recent fiction, eighteenth cen- 
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tury poetry, carpentry, machine-shop operative training, 
per-engineering mathematics, (and scores of other lines). 


Cc. IS OR WILL BE OF MOST WORTH 


Towards inducing, enabling, coercing, or otherwise 
causing the recipient or learner: 
(1) To achieve or realize in and through his own 
personality optimum : 

(a) Promotions and conservations of bodily 
well-being, through personal preven- 
tion of disease, use of suitable expert 
services, cultivation of tastes, and con- 
trols of wholesome recreations, ete. 


(b) Varieties and amounts of non-voca- 
tional culture (of the kinds that can 
be designated “spiritual” and “‘eu- 
thenic’’) sufficient to make “ living ”’ 
rich in fruitful experiences. 


(c) Vocational powers over economic pro- 
duction sufficient to enable him to 
meet the economic necessities of a life 
of optimum fulness without excessive 
sacrifice of time, strength, or extra- 
vocational opportunities. 

(2) To achieve or realize sufficient powers, inter- 
ests, appreciations, and the like to assume: 
(a) Good family relations with parental and 

conjugal families. 

(b) Good civic membership in such political 
and other control groups as neigh- 
borhood, urban, provincial, national, 
and cosmopolitan communities. 
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(c) Good social membership in such other 
societies, as the religious, the fellow- 
ship, the civic and cultural promo- 
tional, as may be significant in his 
social environments. 


D. EITHER PRESENTLY OR IN ADULT YEARS 


According as primary purposes in particular educa- 
tional aims are: 
(1) To make the present and near future living of 
the learners more attractive, safer, richer, or 
(2) To use the plastic period of childhood or youth 
to make investments of power, appreciations, 
and other qualities that shall probably prove 
of importance in the functional requirements 
of adult years. 


E. IN THE CASES OF 


Learners of these and other case-types: 

CT. 4. Children, ages two to four, from crowded 
urban environments of lowest fifth in eco- 
nomic competency, and from foreign-born 
parents who are experiencing much difficulty 
and much reluctance in adopting American 
standards of living. 

CT. 28. Junior high school boys, ten to fourteen, 
of the highest tenth in measured intelligence, 
and from prosperous family surroundings. 

CT. 32. Girls entering high school from moderately 
poor social environment, and who are clearly 
of too inferior intelligence to complete the 
usual high school course. 
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CT. 44. Young men in liberal college whose tastes 
and circumstances are such as to make it 
unlikely that they will begin study of a pro- 
fession or enter business until they have 
taken an A.B. degree, probably at 22. 

CTSp. 1o1 Children ten to eighteen from rural and 
village environments who have been per- 
manently crippled (legs only) by infantile 
paralysis, but whose minds are entirely 
normal. 

CT. 114 Boys of nearly median intelligence who, 
coming from artisan workers’ homes, have at 
sixteen to seventeen years of age reached the 
limits of their interests in general education 
and who could readily be induced to begin 
one or two years of full-time industrial train- 
ing for promising trades. 

CT. 201 Adults (25-40) whose early surroundings 
permitted them to pass through childhood’s 
years illiterate. 

CT. X (And dozens of other distinctive case-types 
whose most pressing needs of school educa- 
tion can be diagnosed. ) 


F. WHOSE EXTRA-SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 


Such as normally accrue from environmental condi- 

tions prevailingly of these, among other types: 

(1) Farm households of old American stock, fairly 
prosperous, in North Mississippi Valley 
States. 

(2) Rural-dwelling negroes of Alabama, low 
economic condition, and of very meagre 
school education since relase from slavery. 
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(3) Prosperous select suburban American stock 
households near large metropolis. 

(4) Recent Italian immigrant semi-skilled manual 
workers, poorly adjusted as yet to congested 
urban environment, 

(5) Many other types of extra-school influence. 


G. UNDER ADMINISTRATIVE CONDITIONS FOR SCHOOLS 


Such as are afforded by the taxable resources, public 
school machinery, dominant education traditions, supplies 
of trained teachers, facilities for rural school consolida- 
tion, progress of dependable scientific knowledge and pro- 
cedures in education, and other conditioning factors: 

(1) Now available in semi-urban Massachusetts. 

(2) Reasonably to be expected within the next 
quarter of a century in Minnesota. 

(3) Now available in Mississippi. 

(4) Now available in Central China. 

(5) Probably to be developed during the next 
decade in New York City. 

(6) Others. 
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OI; varied sources of, 69; 
work-place, 103 

Educational aspirations, 20 

Educational values, 368; his- 
torical, 55; in American edu- 
cation, 25; moral, 83; of high 
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378 


school studies, 173; sources 
of, 59; standards of, 169; 
what is wrong with, 49 
Elementary education, 123; 
weaknesses of, 148 
Elementary schools, problems 
of, 138 
English in education, 288 
English language studies, 290 
English literature education, 
288 ; 
English literature studies, 208 
English public schools, quota- 
tion about, 29 
European schools, 7 
Extra-curricula secondary edu- 
cation, 174 
Extra-school agencies of edu- 
cation, 91 ‘ 
Extra-school civic education, 


315 ; 
Extra-school education, 130 


F 


Foreign language instruction, 
302 ; 
Foreign languages as taught in 

schools, 10 


G 


General science, 332 

Grammar, in public schools, 297 
Graphic arts in schools, 345 
Growth of children, natural, 144 


H 


Henry Adams, education of, 64 

Herbert Spencer’s query, ex- 
pansion of, 371 

Herbert Spencer, ref., 89 

High school education for sub- 
average minds, 179; merits 
of, 154 

Higher education, 198 

History studies, 308, 316 

Home economics, 349 

Homemaking education, 350 

Household education, 95 

Hygiene, instruction in, 10 


INDEX 


I 


Industrial arts, 356 

Industrial schools, 275 

Intelligence, school education 
for persons of low, 181 

Intermediate schools, 149 


J 


Japanese, 304 

John Doe, education of, 77 

John Does, education of, 64 

Junior high school, 150 

Junior high school education, 
186 

Junior high schools, functions 
of, 188; industrial arts in, 360 


K 


Kindergarten, 140 
Kindergarten education, 122 


L 


Language, foreign, 302 
Language studies, English, 290 
Latin in high schools, 305 
Leadership, education for, 158; 
in education, 15 
Learning, meaning of, 
natural vs. artificial, 43 
Learning processes, 42 
Liberal colleges, 201; functions 
of, 208 
Liberal education, essentials of, 
206; through college life, 213 
Literature, education for, 288 
Literature studies, objectives 
of, 300 


365; 


M 


Manual training, 356 

Market-place education, 110 

Mathematical studies, 332 

Mathematics, 323; cultural val- 
ues in, 334 

Mental differences, 47 

Modern languages, instruction, 
302 


INDEX 


Moral education, 248; defini- 
tions of, 254; ws. civic educa- 
tion, 263 

Morality, education for, 249 

Music, appreciation of, 3393 
functiens of in schools, 342 


N 


Natural science studies, 323 
Nature study, 330 
Neighborhood education, 1o1, 
108 
Oo 


Objectives, in education, 56; of 
high school education, 176; 
of physical education, 228; 
projective and developmental, 
125 

Oral reading, 293 


P 


Part-time schools, 190 

Philosophy of life, zo9 

Physical education, 225 

Physical training, 238 

Physics and chemistry, 329 

Police power education, 117 

Policy makers in education, 15, 
BZ 

Primary education, 146 

Professional education, 284 


Professions, liberal education 
for, 203 ’ 
Purposes of education, 27 
R 
Religious education, 114; in 


households, 100 
Rural high schools, 183 


s 


School day, 133 

Schools for vocational educa- 
tion, 285 

Schools, residual functions of, 
88, 235; vocational, 107 

Science of education, 36 

Science instruction, purposes 
of, 327 

Science studies, 323 
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Scientific knowledge of educa- 
tion, 40 

Secondary education, 152; 

functions of, 157; in rural 


areas, 183; standardization of, 
170 

Secondary school 
training of, 214 

Self-education, 120; in continua- 
tion schools, 194 

Shopwork, 359; in public 
schools, 278; in continuation 
schools, 106 

Social science studies, 308, 320 

Social values, 50, 368 

Spencer, Herbert, ref., 371 

Success in life of school gradu- 
ates, 159 

Superstitions in education, 22 


T 


Teachers, training of secondary 
school, 214 f 
Teaching, methods of, 363 
Teaching methods, 363 
Thinking powers, training of, 


30 
U 

University education, 108 
V 


Values, educational and dietetic 
compared, 52; in education, 
47, 169; in education, sources 
of, 60; social and educational, 
368; social, in education, 82 

Vocational education, 106, 267; 
defined, 270; democracy of, 
276; for rural youth, 185; in 
high schools, 165; methods 
of, 280; present conditions of, 
271; public support of, 273; 
recent movement for, 260; vs. 
general education, 163 

Vocational studies, place of, 183 


W 
Work, physical, in education, 


237 
Work-place education, 102 
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